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PREFACE 


HE Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans in 
this series had been entrusted by the late General 
Editor to Dr Bebb of Lampeter. It was only when 
Dr Bebb’s engagements made it impossible for him to 
complete the task, that the work was entrusted by the 
Syndics of the Press to the present editor. No one 
can be more conscious than the editor himself how 
much has been lost by the change and how inade- 
quately the trust has been fulfilled. It would, in any 
case, have been impossible to include, within the limits 
necessarily imposed, an even relatively complete treat-’ 
ment of this Epistle: and the difficulty of approaching 
to such a treatment, as was possible, has been increased 
by the pressure of other occupations. The most that 
can be hoped is that this edition may serve as an 
introduction to the study of the Epistle. I have 
aimed at giving a clear statement of the conditions 
under which it was written and of the general argu- 
ment as illustrating and illustrated by those conditions. 
In the Commentary I have desired to give a close 
exposition of the text and of the sequence of thought, 
leaving the larger treatment of theological subjects 
and the wider illustration of thoughts and language 
to be sought in the great commentaries. 
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My obligations to previous writers will be seen by 
the references throughout the book. But there are 
some which must be explicitly acknowledged. There 
are few pages which do not reveal debts to the classical 
English edition of Drs Sanday and Headlam, and. to 
the Prolegomena to the Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment of Professor J. H. Moulton, a work whose con- 
stant usefulness to the student makes him impatient 
for its completion. If I add to these the posthumously 
published lectures and commentaries of Dr Hort, I am 
acknowledging a debt which all Cambridge theological 
students will recognise as not admitting of exaggera- 
tion. Finally I wish to express my most grateful 
acknowledgments to Mr J. H. A. Hart, Fellow and 
Lecturer of S. John’s College, for his generous assist- 
ance in looking over the proofs and many most useful 
criticisms and suggestions. 


Trinity CoLLEar, CAMBRIDGE. 
Michaelmas, 1912. 


NOTE 


The Greek Text adopted in this Series is that of 
Dr Westcott and Dr Hort with the omission of the 
marginal readings. For permission to use this Text 
the thanks of the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press and of the General Editor are due to Messrs 
Macmillan & Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. GENUINENESS. 


THE genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans is common 
ground for the great majority of critics. The few attempts to 
impugn it are based upon arbitrary and subjective methods 
which have no foundation in the known history and ignore the 
ordinary canons of literary criticism. It may be taken as 
admitted that the whole Epistle is genuine, even if it is composite, 
with the possible exception of xvi. 25—27, which section is, on 
arguable grounds, referred by some critics to a Pauline author 
writing from the point of view of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
and the Pastoral Epistles, on the assumption that these Epistles 
also are Pauline but not S. Paul’s. 

The literary history of the Epistle begins early. It was 
undoubtedly known to and used by the author of 1 Peter!, 
probably by Hebrews, James?, and Jude (24, 25). It is quoted 
(not by name) by Clement R. and used by Ep. Barnabas, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and perhaps Hermas®. Justin Martyr and 
Athenagoras were familiar with it. It appears in the Canon 
of Marcion4, in the Muratorian Canon, and is cited by Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. No Epistle, except 
1 Corinthians, has an earlier or more continuous record ®, 


1 See 8. H. pp. lxxiv f., Hort, 1 Peter, pp. 4 f. 

2 Cf. Hort, Epistle of S. James, xxiv f. and pp. 66f., but 8S. H. 
pp. Ixxvii f. doubt, and Mayor, S. James, pp. Ixxxviiif. takes James to 
be prior. 

3 New Testament in the Apost. Fathers, Oxford, 1905. 

4 §. H. p. lxxxiii. 

5 The question of the relation of the Epistle to the Testaments of 
the XII Patriarchs (S. H. p. Ixxxii) has been reopened by Charles 
(Testaments, pp. Ixxxvif.) who regards the Testaments as prior to 
S. Paul, and used by him. 
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2. INTEGRITY. 


The integrity of the Epistle has been impugned, on grounds 
which can be regarded as serious, only in connexion with cc. xv., 
xvi. The questions raised about these chapters are discussed in 
the commentary and additional notes. It is sufficient to say 
here that the only point on which a strong case has been made 
out against the integrity relates to c. xvi. 1—23, which is’regarded 
by many critics as a short letter, or fragment of a letter, of 
S. Paul to the Church in Ephesus. The arguments for this 
hypothesis and the reasons for rejecting it are given in the 
commentary. If the hypothesis is accepted, it postulates a 
very early combination of the two letters, antecedent to the 
period which is covered by our documentary evidence. Such 
a combination would be not likely to be made, except on 
an occasion when a collection of S. Paul’s letters was being 
made. We have in all probability a combination of two letters 
in the case of the second Epistle to the Corinthians, at a 
date, again, antecedent to documentary evidence. As both 
parts of the assumed combination in Romans were written 
from Corinth, and the two fragments combined in 2 Corinthians 
were written to Corinth, the hypothesis would increase the 
probability that a collection of Pauline letters was made at a 
very early date at Corinth. It would naturally include 
1 Corinthians, and 1 and 2 Thessalonians, both written from 
Corinth, and possibly Galatians on the same ground. The 
hypothesis implies that copies of letters written from Corinth 
were made and deposited with the Church there. But in all this 
there is no more than an interesting hypothesis. 


3. DATE AND PLACE. 


The date of the Epistle can be obtained with unusual cer- 
tainty from the evidence afforded by the Epistle itself. S. Paul 
has not yet visited Rome (i. 10, xv. 22 f.), but he intends to visit 
it as soon as he has carried out his immediate purpose of a 
journey to Jerusalem (xv. 25). The special object of this 
journey is to carry to the Church in Jerusalem, for the benefit 
of the poor, a contribution from the Churches of Macedonia 
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and Achaea (xv. 26, Asia is not mentioned). He has already 
preached the Gospel as far as Illyricum and so rounded off his 
missionary labours in Asia and Greece (xv. 19, 23) and hopes to 
resume them in Spain (xv. 24) after he has visited Rome, 
preached there (i. 13) and received from the Church in Rome 
spiritual refreshment and a good send-off for his labours in 
Spain (xv. 24). 

The situation thus indicated is closely similar to the situation 
described in the Acts as characterising his stay in Greece during 
the three winter months after his departure from Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 21, xx. 24, xxi. 15, xxiv. 17). It agrees further 
with the references in 1 Cor. xvi. 1 f. and 2 Cor. viii., ix. to the 
contribution for the poor saints in Jerusalem. All indications 
thus point clearly to the winter of 56—57 (55—56 ; see Chron- 
ological Table, p. xlviii). 

The place of this Epistle in the order of S. Paul’s writings is, 
therefore, clearly marked. It comes after 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
and before Philippians, etc. Its place in reference to Galatians 
depends upon the view taken of that Epistle and is discussed in 
the edition of Galatians in this Commentary. 

As regards the place of writing, that too is fixed at, Corinth by 
the above consideration, and this conclusion is perhaps con- 
firmed by the reference to Gaius (xvi. 23, cf. 1 Cor. i. 14) and 
Erastus (2b., ef. 2 Tim. iv. 20). It is possible however that the 
concluding chapter was written from Kenchreae ; as Phoebe was 
apparently the bearer of the letter (xvi. 1 f.), and S. Paul 
appears to have gone to Kenchreae with a view to sailing to 
Syria, when his plans were changed by the discovery of a con- 
spiracy formed against him by ‘the Jews’ (Acts xx. 3). It is at 
least possible that the circumstances which led to this change of 
plans may have occasioned the insertion of the paragraph (xvi. 
17—20) in the last chapter. 


4, OCCASION AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 


The immediate occasion of the letter is quite clearly and 
directly stated in the letter itself. S. Paul, it appears, does not 
regard the Church of Rome as in need of his teaching or assistance 
(i. 11, 12, xv. 14), nor has he received any appeal or invitation 
from them. His own keen interest in their welfare has long 
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inspired him with an ardent desire to visit them: but his 
missionary labours and the need of supervision of the Churches 
of his own foundation have been the immediate and constant 
call (xv. 22). It is only now, when the field of missionary work 
in the Eastern Mediterranean has been covered, and the needs 
of the Churches met (xv. 23), that he is able to consider what 
field of labour is marked out for him next. His call through- 
out has been to break new ground for the Gospel (xv. 20, 21). 
He did indeed hope that even in Rome itself he might find 
scope for missionary work (i. 13), and that hope, by strange and 
unexpected ways, was, as we know, amply fulfilled (Phil. i. 
12 ff.). But he has now decisively turned his mind towards 
Spain, as the next great opportunity (xv. 24, 28). But, in order 
to enter upon that great field under the most favourable con- 
ditions, he desires to secure for himself the natural and most 
effective base of operations. As he had evangelised South 
Galatia from Antioch, Macedonia from Philippi, Achaia from 
Corinth, Asia (the province) from Ephesus, so he decides that 
before attacking Spain he must secure in the highest degree the 
sympathy and support of the Church in Rome (xy. 24 6, cf. i. 
11, 12). But he is confronted here by new circumstances. In 
all the other cases, he first founded the Church in the local 
capital and could then claim the assistance of his converts for 
further missionary efforts, almost as a right (cf. Phil. i. 4 f.). 
In Rome, the Church was not of his founding: it was already 
in existence and in a flourishing condition. He is consequently 
obliged to invite himself to Rome and to appeal for their 
support on the general grounds of Christian duty and charity. 
The delicacy of the situation, as it presented itself to S. Paul, 
is marked by the character of the section in which he makes 
the appeal (xv. 14—-29), where the eagerness of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, the confidence of the Christian appealing to 
Christians for help in their highest work, and the sensitive 
courtesy of one who will not offer himself to any but the most 
willing hosts, combine to form an exquisite picture of the mind 
of S. Paul. 

It would appear that a step in preparation for this visit had 
already been taken. Aquila and Priscilla (or as they are here 
named Prisca and Aquila, xvi. 3) had been at Ephesus (Acts 
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xviii. 18); they had been left there by 8. Paul on his first passing 
visit, no doubt to prepare the way for that longer stay which he 
then intended and afterwards carried out (Acts xviii. 19, 21, 26). 
No doubt S. Paul found them there on his return, and they shared 
his missionary labours in Ephesus and the province of Asia. 
But now, as he writes, they are at Rome. It is reasonable to 
conclude that when, at Ephesus, the plan of a visit to Rome 
was definitely formed (Acts xix. 21), it was also decided that these 
two faithful companions and fellow workers should return to that 
city, to which at any rate Prisca probably belonged, prepare the 
way for S. Paul’s own visit, and send him information as to the 
state of the Church there. It is perhaps even allowable to con- 

-jecture that, if c. xvi. 3—16 belongs to the Hpistle, the numerous 
ereetings, involving so much detailed knowledge of the Christians 
at Rome, may have been occasioned by a letter or letters received 
from them. 

The immediate occasion, then, of the letter is 8. Paul’s desire 
to enlist the sympathy and assistance of the Roman Church for 
his contemplated mission to Spain. And the form which the 
letter takes is primarily dictated by the same desire. He could 
not appeal to the Roman Christians, as he could to Churches of 
his own converts, to promote and aid his preaching of the 
Gospel in an untouched land, without putting before them ex- 
pressly the character of the Gospel which he preached. No 
doubt some account of this, but hardly a full or clear account, 
had reached Rome. No doubt in these latter days they had 
learnt more of it from Aquila and Priscilla. But the Apostle 
needs full and intelligent and wholehearted support: and con- 
sequently he lays before the Romans the fullest statement, 
which we have, of the Gospel as he was wont to present it 
for the conversion of Gentiles. He is determined that they 
shall. thoroughly understand his position before they pledge 
their support. There were, as we shall see, other circumstances 
and influences which led to this systematic exposition of his 
theme, or rather dictated the terms in which it should be made, 
But the simple and sufficient explanation of his choice of the 
Roman Church to be the recipients of such a statement is to be 
found in the reason he had for writing to that Church at all. 
It ig eminently characteristic of S. Paul’s method that the needs 
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of a particular occasion should have given rise to this elaborate 
and profound exposition of some of the fundamental elements of 
Christian truth. And it is of the highest importance both for 
’ the understanding of the Epistle itself, alike of what it includes 
and of what it omits, and for estimating its relation to his other 
Epistles, that we should constantly bear in mind the particular 
occasion from which it sprang. 

So far we have been considering the explicit indications, which 
this Epistle itself affords, of the immediate purpose with which 
it was written. We must now examine, rather more widely 
the circumstances in which S. Paul came to write it. 

The winter sojourn at Corinth marks the close of an extra- 
ordinarily interesting epoch in 8. Paul’s work. For some eight ~ 
years he had been engaged.in the evangelisation of Asia Minor, 
Macedonia and Achaia: and he had now completed that vast 
work (xv. 19). He had planted the Gospel in the principal towns 
of each province of the Roman Empire, which lay in the path 
between Jerusalem and Rome: and from these towns he, either 
in person or by his assistants, had evangelised the surrounding 
countries. He had spent a considerable time in revisiting and con- 
firming all the Churches of his foundation in Galatia, Macedonia 
and Achaia ; in the province of Asia, he had spent nearly three 
years in founding and building up Churches. Throughout these 
labours he had been careful to keep in touch with the Church in 
Jerusalem: after his first mission, as an apostle of the Church in 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 1-3), warned perhaps by the difficulties which 
arose in Antioch on his return from that mission, he had made 
a practice of visiting Jerusalem before each new effort. He has 
now in his company at Corinth representatives of many, perhaps 
of all these Churches (xvi. 16 and Acts xx. 4 with Rom. xvi. 16): 
and his immediate object in returning to Jerusalem again is 
to carry thither, in company with their representatives, the 
charitable contributions of the Gentile Churches for the poor 
Christians in that place. The high importance of this object, in 
his eyes, is emphasised by the two facts, that for it he delays his 
cherished project of going to Rome and Spain, and that he persists 
in his determination in spite of actual perils incurred, and dangers 
clearly foreseen. These facts bring out the supreme importance 
to him of the two sides of his missionary work, the first, the 
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evangelisation of Gentiles, the second, the building up of one 
Church in which Jew and Gentile should be closely knit, by 
bonds of brotherhood, in the new Israel springing from the 
old stock. Anxious, as each and all of his Epistles show him to 
have been, to consolidate unity within each several community 
by insisting on all the qualities which marked the Christian 
brotherhood based on love, he was no less anxious, as is shown 
by his consistent policy, to consolidate into one spiritual whole 
all the brethren, of whatever stock or religion, throughout the 
world. His ideal of the Christian Church was embodied in 
the conception of the new Israel, sprung from the old stock, 
and fulfilling, with a wider and deeper interpretation than Jews 
had discovered, the prophetic hope of the inclusion of the 
Gentiles, all members of one body and owning allegiance to one 
Lord by one faith. The composition of the Epistle to the 
Romans finds him at the climax of this endeavour. It conse- 
quently involves an exposition of this idea with a view to enlist 
their sympathetic support. 

The actual form, which the exposition, at least in great part, 
takes, was influenced by the experiences he had gone through in 
his apostolic work. From the very beginning of his ministry 
(Acts ix. 23, 29) he had been met by the uncompromising 
opposition of Jews, an opposition which greeted all efforts to 
preach Jesus as the Messiah. But with the development of 
work among the Gentiles, he had to face a growing and 
ultimately even more bitter antagonism within the Christian 
Church itself. The battle raged not about the admission of 
Gentiles. That formed one strain in the prophetic hope, and 
would appear to have been settled by S. Peter’s action in regard 
to Cornelius. S. Paul’s action raised the question of the con- 
ditions on which Gentiles were to be admitted, and of their 
status when admitted. The solution was no doubt already 
involved in S. Peter’s action: but that left abundant room for 
differences of interpretation and reserves. Such differences and 
reserves S. Paul challenged directly by his assertion that faith 
in Gop as revealed in the one Lord Jesus Christ was the sole 
requisite for baptism, the sole condition of acceptance, and by 
his consequent denial that the Jewish law, the supreme instru- 
ment of salvation in the eyes of Jews, had now any further 
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obligation, as of right, upon Christians. The position thus 
asserted exposed him to the unflinching attacks of a class of 
Judaizing Christians in every place in which he preached, grow- 
ing in strength in proportion to the success of his preaching 
and the development of the Churches which he founded. The 
controversy takes shape for us in the Council at Jerusalem 
(Acts xv.) and the circumstances which led up to it. The 
Epistle to the Galatians shows it in its most explicit and critical 
stage. The battle raged throughout the period of what is called 
the third missionary journey. In the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians we have clear indications that, as a controversy 
within the Church, it was approaching its conclusion. This is 
abundantly clear if we take the view that that Epistle is 
composite, and that cc. x.—xili. are a fragment of an Epistle 
preceding cc. ii—ix. But even if the Epistle was written as it 
stands, it clearly marks the closing of the fight, though the 
apprehensions and passions which it had called forth are still in 
vigorous activity. The victory has been won by 8. Paul, on the 
main principle involved and on the important deductions. 
There remained the last resort of the defeated and embittered 
party, the personal attack on the probity and character of the 
champion of their antagonists. But that, full of peril as it was 
to his person, was in effect an acknowledgment of defeat. 

The influence of this experience upon the Epistle to the 
Romans is seen in the closely reasoned exposition of the rela- 
tion of faith and law, and of grace and law (ce. i.—viii.): and 
more obviously, though not more truly, in the elaborate attempt 
to grapple with the difficulties which Israel’s official rejection of 
the Gospel involved for a Christian who claimed the inheritance 
of Israel (cc. ix.—xi.). But it is of the utmost importance to 
notice the positive and essentially uncontroversial character of 
the treatment; and the calm confidence of tone throughout 
confirms the conclusion that in 8. Paul’s view the battle had 
been won, and it remained only to state the positive truths 
which had been involved and successfully defended. No 
doubt this temper was largely the result of the reception of 
his letter to the Galatian Churches and his own reception at 
Corinth. 


In saying this, we do not ignore the signs which the Epistle 
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itself contains of the seriousness and perils of the controversy. 
There is one, but only one, reference to danger threatening the 
unity of the Church (xvi. 17—20). There is one, but only one, 
indication of perils threatening his own person (xv. 30—32). 
Both these references are plain and urgent enough to show that 
the dangers were real. But they threaten, not as before, from the 
inside and even the very heart of the Church, but as from 
external foes who may at any time gain a lodgement within, but 
at present have none. The whole tone of the Epistle indicates 
that the writer was in comparatively calm waters. He can 
review the struggles and trials of the last few years, not as 
one who is in the thick of the fight, but as one who is gathering 
the fruits of long toil, of a victory hard fought and hard won, 
both on the arena of his own soul’s experience and in the field of 
the propagation of the Gospel. 


5. IMPERIALISM. 


So far, then, we have seen that his intention of carrying out 
missionary work in Spain is the immediate occasion of his 
writing to the Romans an account of the Gospel which he 
carried to unconverted Gentiles; and the experiences of the 
work, which he had already carried through, dictate the 
character of presentation. And it might seem sufficient to 
stop here. But it has been argued with great force and per- 
suasiveness by Sir William Ramsay, and the position has been 
illustrated by a very wide examination of contemporary con- 
ditions, that 8. Paul was influenced, more deeply than had been 
realised, by his position as a Roman citizen, among the Jews 
of the Dispersion at Tarsus; that his realisation of the vast - 
unity of the Roman Empire led him to conceive of the 
Christian Church as providing a religious bond for its com- 
ponent parts; and that his letter and visit to Rome gained 
a supreme importance in his eyes from these conceptions. Are 
we, then, to add this idea of imperial statesmanship to the 
influences which we have already seen to be operative at this 
stage of S. Paul’s activity ? 

It is certainly an established fact that S, Paul’s plan in his 
missionary work was to seize upon great centres of Roman 
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administration in the provinces, and to make them the centres 
from which to propagate the Gospel. Thessalonica, Philippi, 
Corinth, Ephesus were the principal places which he took for his 
headquarters in the period of his independent activity. And 
Rome itself became a special object, when his work in. these 
places was drawing towards completion. But the choice of such 
centres would be quite consistent with a wise consideration of 
the most effective means of evangelising the part of the world 
which lay readiest to his hand, and would not necessarily 
involve such a conception as is attributed to him. It is true, 
of course, that much tradition, both among Jew and Gentile, 
favoured a tribal or national embodiment of religious ideas. 
But among the Jews there is considerable evidence of a wider 
conception. And, among Gentiles, the Stoic disregard of all 
such distinctions was already influencing the thought and 
’ practice of the contemporary world. No doubt, the obvious 
indications of the attempt to establish an imperial religion, 
in the worship of Rome and the Emperor already fostered in 
the provinces, and in particular in the province of Asia, 
would readily suggest to an observant mind the possibility 
that Christianity might supply the place of an imperial cult. 
To us looking back upon the historical development, and reading 
the end achieved under Constantine into the beginnings laid 
down by S. Paul, it seems all but inevitable that S. Paul must 
have had some thought of the possibility of such a development. 
But the deduction is not, as a matter of fact, inevitable. While 
it is impossible to disprove it, it is still safe to affirm that 
the evidence for it is all secondary and consists of deductions 
from the circumstances of his time and position rather than 
- from any clear hint to be found in his writings. If we look to 
the latter for evidence of the wider conceptions under which he 
acted we shall find these to be such as are not favourable to the 
presence of the imperial idea. We may take two illustrations. 
It is fundamental to S. Paul’s conception of the Gospel that it 
overleaps all distinctions of place, class, nationality and religion. 
The natural unity of mankind in its most comprehensive sense 
is insisted upon as the anticipation and even basis of the spiritual 
re-union in Christ. It is significant in this connexion that while 
S. Paul does recognise the family, as forming what we may calla 
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multi-personal unit in the inclusive organism of the Christian 
body, he uses no similar language about political organisations. 
Ilustrations are indeed taken from city life, but they are definitely 
metaphorical. He may consistently have regarded the evangeli- 
sation of the various parts of the Roman Empire as a stage 
in and a basis for the wider evangelisation of the world; but of 
the organisation of an imperial Church there is no hint. Indeed 
it would appear that any organisation was beyond S. Paul’s 
view, except such simple arrangements as would provide for 
the internal administration of the locally separated groups of 
Christians and the intercommunion of the several groups.” And 
we may see the reason for this in a second fundamental con- 
ception, which also gives ground for hesitating to attribute to 
S. Paul the imperial conception. In all his teaching, as we have 
it, it seems clear that the near return of the Lord was a 
constant, almost a dominating, element. The belief gave energy 
and fire to all he said or did that could bear upon the training 
of character in the individual and in the community, in pre- 
paration for that day. But it almost necessarily put out of 
thought such measures as would prepare the Church for pro- 
longed activity upon earth and equip it for a relation to the 
powers of earth. Where S. Paul speaks of these relations, he 
treats them solely as matters for the individual Christian to 
regulate for himself: he hardly considers the problems that 
even in this direction would arise; and indeed does little more 
than develop, and that not far, the Lord’s own saying about 
rendering unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's. 
Consequently, we do not think that a case is made out for 
attributing to S. Paul far-sighted views of the relation of the 
Church to the Empire. And we do not include any thought of 
this kind among the influences which led him to write this 


' Epistle. 
6. READERS. 


The evidence which the Epistle affords of the character and 
conditions of the readers to whom it was addressed may be 
divided into two classes. The first class is the evidence directly 
given by particular passages. The second is that which may 
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be deduced from the nature of the topics handled and the method 
of handling them. 

(1) In the first class, which is the more direct, we cite the 
following passages : 

c. i. 6, 13; the readers appear here to be definitely included 
among the Gentiles. They are among the Gentiles to whom 
S. Paul has received grace and commission; and he feels it 
necessary to explain that he has hitherto been prevented from 
preaching among them, as he has preached among the rest of 
the Gentiles. c. xv. 14—21 is the second passage which de- 
fmitely implies that as they were Gentiles he had a prescriptive 

‘right to address them; even though, as they were a Church not 
founded by himself, that right was limited by his self-imposed 
restriction which prevented him working on ground which others 
had made their own. A third passage which fixes the readers as 
at least predominantly Gentiles is c. xi. 25—32. We may add 
to these passages, though in a different degree of certainty, c. vi. 
12—23 : the suggestion there made as to the state of the readers 
previous to their conversion is more consistent with the 
language S. Paul habitually uses about Gentiles than with his 
descriptions of Jews. It might, on the other hand, be felt that 
c. vii. 1 f. and ¢. vill. 3 f. were in no less a degree peculiarly 
applicable to Christians who had been Jews. But in quali- 
fication of this impression, it is clear that S. Paul regarded 
the whole pre-Christian world as having been in a real sense 
under dispensation of law (cf. iii. 14 f.), the Gentiles under law 
communicated through the inner witness of conscience, the 
Jews having in addition to this the positive revelation of Gon’s 
will in the covenant law. Both these passages in reality 
apply to the previous experience of all Christians: they take 
their several colours from the dominant experience of each 
class. On iv. 1 see the notes ad loc. : 

The conclusion to be drawn from these passages is that the 
Christians in Rome were a composite body, in which Gentiles 
formed the great majority; and it is to them that the letter is 
primarily addressed. 

(2) How far does the second class of evidence bear out this 
conclusion? We have already seen that the circumstances of the 
Epistle and its object were the primary influence in dictating 
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the topics. But those circumstances were independent, to a 
large extent, of the Church in Rome; it had its influence chiefly 
so far as S. Paul considered its members fit and suitable to 
receive this presentation of his Gospel. But that again was 
the result of their position at the centre of the Empire and 
the assistance they could afford him in his work in Spain. 
Consequently we cannot expect to learn much about that 
Church from the Epistle itself; the less so, because S. Paul’s 
acquaintance with them as a body was entirely at second hand. 
Thus in ce. i.—xi. the topics seem to be exclusively chosen with 
a view to making clear the principles of this Gospel and the 
methods of his preaching. In cc. xii.—xv., on the other hand, 
where he deals with the application of the Gospel to conduct, 
we might expect to find more of specific bearing upon the 
conditions in Rome. But here too the main themes are such 
as might have been addressed to any progressive body of 
Christians. Two sections, perhaps, offer some special light. 
(1) Inc. xiii. 1+9 8. Paul deals, at greater length than elsewhere, 
with the relation of Christians to the civil power; and this may 
have been due to special conditions which had arisen at Rome 
(see below) ; though there is little in the treatment, except its 
explicitness, to tell us what those conditions were. (2) Again, 
in cc. xiv.—xv. 13 we have a discussion_of the duties of the 
strong and the weak, as regards certain external practices and 
observances. Both the tone and the topics of the discussion 
are inconsistent with the supposition that 8. Paul was com- 
bating any definite Judaistic propaganda at Rome. They rather 
. point to the common danger of laying too much stress on ex- 
ternal observances; and, in the particular instance of food, to 
some general form of asceticism which appears to have been 
_ a widespread characteristic of the higher religious feeling of the 
times, among Gentiles, perhaps, even more than among Jews. 
The contrast with the Epistle to the Galatians, where 8. Paul 
uses so much of the principles, which he expounds in this 
Epistle, to combat a decided and powerful Judaistic propaganda, 
endorses this conclusion. 

It might, at first sight, appear that the large use of the Old 
Testament and the familiarity with those Scriptures, which he 
throughout assumes in his readers, afford strong ground for 
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thinking that the majority at least were Jews. But this con- 
clusion is countered by the observation that all the evidence 
points to the fact that, at least in S. Paul’s work, the nucleus of 
every Gentile Church was found in those Gentiles who had been 
in the habit of attending the synagogue: and that we find, as 
a consequence of this, that the Old Testament was familiar to, 
and indeed was the Bible of the early Churches, even when 
they were certainly composed in the main of Gentiles, as was 
the case at Corinth. It is a significant confirmation of this 
conclusion, that our New Testament Scriptures seem to have 
begun to acquire a canonical character from their association 
with the Old Testament Scriptures in the public readings in the 
congregation. 

We conclude then on this line of evidence, as on the former, 
that the Church in Rome was at this time predominantly, though 
by no means exclusively, Gentile. 


7. History oF THE RomMAN CHURCH. 


If we ask, further, what evidence we have as to the founding 
and development of the Church in Rome at this early period, 
we find little material for anything but reasonable conjecture. 
Perhaps the most important evidence is to be drawn from 
S. Paul’s own attitude to this Church as expressed, in par- 
ticular, in c. xv. 14—30. A careful reading of that passage 
shows that the writer has a sensitive delicacy in approaching 
the Roman Christians and as it were inviting himself to visit 
them and to preach among them. He lays emphatic stress on 
the help and advantage-he hopes to gain from intercourse with 
them, his long cherished desire to visit them, his confidence in 
their progress and competence in all Christian feeling and 
practice; he feels indeed that he has something to contribute 
to them (v. 15); but he makes much more of the mutual ad- 
vantage to be gained by the visit (cf. i. 11, 12), and cn the 
especial support he hopes to gain for his mission to Spain. 
This manner of approaching a Church is peculiar to this Epistle, 
though there is in some degree a parallel in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, to whom again he had not himself preached, in the 
care he takes to explain his deep interest in them (Col. i. 9, 
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ii. 1f.). The key to this attitude is no doubt given by the 
principle which he refers to in v, 20. The foundation of the 
Church in Rome has been laid by others; and he will by all 
means avoid the appearance of trenching upon the sphere of 
others. 

Who those others were, we have no direct evidence to show. 
The tradition of a visit of S. Peter at this early period has 
small historic foundation. And although the argument from 
silence is precarious, it is in the highest degree improbable, con- 
sidering the whole tone of the passage we have just referred to, 
that 8. Paul would have abstained from all allusion to S. Peter, 
if he had indeed been in any sense the founder of the Roman 
Church. 

The only passages in the Acts that throw any light upon the 
subject are ii. 10 and xviii. 2. In the first passage, among the 
foreign Jews staying at Jerusalem at Pentecost are mentioned 
of éminpovvtes Pawpaios, Iovdaiol re kat mpooynAvrot. The note is 
of course natural; it would be natural, that is to say, that Jews 
from Rome should be present on this occasion. But the special 
mention of Jews from that particular city and the definite 
description of them as temporarily residing in Jerusalem and 
including ‘ Jews and proselytes’ may be a hint, such as S. Luke 
sometimes gives, of special importance attached by him to their 
presence and to the presence of both classes. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that some of these ‘Jews and proselytes’ would carry 
back to Rome news of the events of Pentecost and the account 
of what led up to them, and would at least prepare the way for 
the reception of the Gospel, both among Jews and among those 
Gentiles who had more or less attached themselves to the syna- 
gogues in Rome. 

In the second passage (Acts xviii. 2) we are told that S. Paul, 
on his arrival at Corinth, ‘found a certain Jew by name Aquila, 
a native of Pontus by race, lately come from Italy, and Priscilla 
his wife, because Claudius had ordered that all the Jews should 
depart from Rome,’ and that ‘he at once joined them, and be- 
cause he was of the same craft continued to live with them, and 
they plied their trade’ of tent-making. The connexion with 
Aquila and Priscilla which S. Paul here formed is evidently of 
high importance in the writer’s view. This appears both from 
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the full description of these persons and the statement of their 
reason for being in Corinth. But with the reserve, which so 
often tantalises us in the Acts, he omits to tell us whether 
Aquila and Priscilla were already Christians. It seems how- 
ever to be implied that they were. 8. Paul lived with them 
throughout his stay in Corinth: for the change mentioned in 
v. 7 refers only to his place of preaching: from which it would 
appear that they were either already Christians or were con- 
verted: by S. Paul. But we should expect to have’ been told 
if the latter were the case (cf. v. 8). There is moreover 
another slight indication, pointing in the same direction, in 
the precise words ‘all the Jews’ (mdvras rovs ‘Iovdaiovs). The 
‘all’ is not required, if the object is merely to refer to Claudius’ 
decree of expulsion against the Jews. It is in point, if S. Luke 
wishes to indicate that the decree included both Christian and 
non-Christian Jews. It would explain why Aquila and Priscilla 
were expelled though they were Christians. 

This leads us to consider the one piece of relevant information, 
which we derive from Suetonius. Suetonius (Claud. c. 25) tells 
us, ‘Judaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit.’ It is agreed that Suetonius and 8. Luke are referring 
to the same incident, to be dated a.D. 49 or 50. Suetonius 
gives us the reason for the decree. There had been constant 
disturbances among the Jews at the instigation of one 
Chrestus. It is probable that Chrestus is a vulgar rendering of 
Christus: and that the cause of the disturbances was either 
some general excitement in connexion with Messianic expecta- 
tion, or, as a consideration of all the circumstances makes more 
probable, dissensions which arose from the preaching of the 
Gospel, such as are recorded at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12f.). If 
we may suppose that events followed something of the same 
course at Rome and Corinth; that in Rome also the Jews tried 
to suppress the growing movement by appeal to the civil 
authorities, and, on their refusal to interfere, took the law into 
their own hands, we get a natural explanation of the violent 
disturbances which prompted the decree. The civil authorities, 
‘caring for none of these things,’ would visit their wrath indis- 
criminately upon both parties to the quarrel. In this case we 
may conjecture that Aquila and Priscilla were among the 
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Christian Jews expelled from Rome. And we should further 
conclude that by the date of the decree the number of Christians 
was already considerable enough to make these disturbances 
serious; and, moreover, that the character of the Gospel 
preached was such as to arouse the bitter opposition of Jews 
who remained impervious to its call, that is to say, that 
it appealed to and made great way among Gentiles. This 
does not imply that it was specifically Pauline in character, 
but is consistent with the conclusion we have already arrived 
at that the Church was predominantly Gentile. It is not 
unreasonable to conclude that the Church at Romé took its 
beginnings first from the reports brought from Jerusalem, after 
Pentecost and afterwards from the preaching of the Gospel 
' by returned pilgrims on later occasions. It is even possible 
that Aquila may himself have been one of these. It is tempting 
to search c. xvi. for other hints; The remarkable description of 
Mary (v. 6 iris moddad éxoriacey eis tuas) may point to a part 
taken by her in this early stage: and the still more remarkable 
description of Andronicus and Junias may possibly imply that 
they were among those who had brought the Gospel to Rome 
and so were distinguished among the Apostles (v. 7 émionpos év 
rots amooroAos). If that was so, we should have to find among 
the original evangelists not only returning pilgrims, but Jews 
from the East travelling for purposes of business, or even for the 
definite purpose of propagating the Gospel. 

Whatever was the origin of the Church, it had by the date 
of this Epistle clearly become numerous and important. Its 
development was of a sufficiently substantial character to make 
S. Paul feel that its support would be not only desirable but in 
a high degree advantageous to him in his contemplated work in 
Spain. Of its constitution we can learn little. It seems to 
have included a number of groups, probably distinguished by 
the different houses to which they gathered for worship, in- 
struction and mutual society (xvi. 5, 14, 15), or as forming sub- 
sections of social groups in which they were already classified 
(w. 10, 11). By what organisation these various groups were 
held together there is no evidence, The common address of the 
Epistle implies that there was such an organisation; and the 
analogy of other churches and the natural requirements of 
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the situation point to the same conclusion. But in the absence 
of definite statement, we cannot be more precise. As to the classes 
of persons who were included, we gather from c. xvi. that there 
were both Jews and Greeks, freemen, and, apparently in large 
proportion, slaves. It would be indeed rtural that the Gospel 
should spread most freely among the foreigners from Greece 
and the East, who were resident in Rome in large numbers, 
whether for ordinary purposes of business or as attached to 
the household of wealthy residents. There is nothing to show 
that the upper class of Romans had yet come within its influence 
(contrast perhaps 2 Tim. iv. 21). 


8. CHARACTER AND CONTENTS. 


In character the Epistle to the Romans is a true letter. It has 
the definite personal and occasional elements which mark the 
letter. It may be almost described as a letter of introduction. 
The writer introduces himself to the Romans, with a full de- 
scription of his authority, office and employment. He takes 
pains to conciliate their sympathies for an opject in which he 
desires to enlist their help. With a characteristic combination 
of refined delicacy and intense earnestness he claims their 
attention and interest. He emphasises his own interest in them, 
by the repeated account of his desire to visit them, and by his 
explanations of his delay; and he takes the opportunity of the 
presence in Rome of some first-hand acquaintances to convey 
a long list of personal greetings. He carefully explains the 
immediate occasion of his writing, as well as its ultimate 
purpose, and gives an account of his present circumstances and 
plans. 

This character of the Epistle has been to some extent ob- 
scured owing to the fact that it contains the most systematic 
account, that S. Paul has left us, of some aspects of his preach- 
ing: and readers have been led to consider that it is primarily 
a treatise, for instance, on justification by faith, and that the 
epistolary character is secondary and even adventitious. The 
effect of this mis-reading of the work has been twofold. It has 
led some to regard it as a treatise intended to be circulated 
among several churches ; and to look upon the form in which 
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it has been preserved to us as merely that one in which it was 
adapted for the Romans. Others have concluded that the main 
part of the epistolary setting is secondary and not in fact origi- 
nal; that, for instance, the sixteenth chapter has been wrongly 
added to the body of ‘the treatise, being borrowed from a letter 
to the Church in Ephesus, not otherwise preserved. As regards 
the second of these views, it is perhaps enough to say that the 
epistolary character, as described above, is determined even 
more by the first and fifteenth chapters, than by the sixteenth ; 
and that these chapters, at least, cannot be detached from the 
main body of the Epistle except by a process of mutilation. And, 
as regards the first view, the direct evidence in support of it is of 
the slightest, and may at the most point to a circulation of the 
Epistle in an abbreviated form by the Church in Rome itself, 
some time after it had been received. (See pp. 235 ff.) 

But we have still to account for the systematic character of 
the main body of the letter. For it is this character which 
differentiates it from all the other Pauline epistles, except the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. It must then be shown that this 
character is consistent with that which the letter itself declares 
to be its direct object. We have already seen that the primary 
and direct object of the letter was to interest the Romans and to 
gain their support for a contemplated mission to Spain. With 
this in view 8. Paul wishes to prepare the way for a visit; and 
Aquila and Priscilla have already preceded him to Rome, pro- 
bably with the same object. But something more was needed 
than the establishment of personal relations. A connexion 
between S. Paul and the Christians in Rome had not hitherto 
been established. What they knew of each other had hitherto 
been matter only of hearsay and report. He has probably now 
received full information from his friends, Aquila and Priscilla, of 
the state of things in Rome: and he wishes the Roman Church, 
in its turn, to be as fully informed as possible of his own position 
and intentions. Consequently, in appealing for their support, 
he has to explain to them what it is he asks them to support. 
He wishes to expound to them his conception of the Gospel, as 
he preaches it to Gentiles, his missionary message. And he 
does so in a systematic exposition which covers the whole of the 
Epistle from 1. 14—xv. 13. 
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It is important to lay stress on this missionary character of the 
aspect of his Gospel which he thus presents. It accounts both 
for what he includes and what he omits. In the first place, he 
is not primarily defending his personal action as an apostle of the 
Gentiles ; though that is vindicated by the way. He has done 
that in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, which may be 
described as the Apologia pro apostolatu suo. Nor is he ex- 
pounding his thought of the Church and the developed Christian 
life: of this subject again many elements are necessarily in- 
cluded, but in subordinate proportions and rather by hints and 
implications than by express statements. The full exposition 
of this aspect of his Gospel he gives in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The Epistle to the Romans contains, in contrast 
with them, the Apologia pro evangelio suo, an explanation of 
the Gospel committed to him and preached by him for the 
conversion of the Gentiles. And the explanation is given, not 
by way of controversy as against opponents, as it is in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, nor by way of justification of his action in the 
past as though he was submitting his case to judges, but simply 
as a full explanation offered to men whose support he hopes to 
enlist for his future work. 

A brief summary of the argument of the systematic portion of 
the Epistle will illustrate this position. 

It is significant that S. Paul begins, as he does in no other 
epistle, with a quite definite statement of the theme he intends 
to put before his readers. ‘The Gospel is Gop’s active power for 
saving men; its one condition in all cases is faith in Gop: and 
this is so, because Gonp’s righteousness, required to be assimilated 
by man if he is to be saved, is shown in the Gospel, as resulting 
from man’s faith and leading to faith’ (i. 16, 17, see notes). The 
theme then is that the Gospel is an act of Gop’s power, to 
enable all mankind to be righteous as Gop is righteous ; that 
the sole condition demanded of man is faith in Gop; that this 
condition, being a common human quality not limited by class 
or nation, marks the universality of the Gospel. 

This theme is then worked out in four main divisions. First, 
it is shown that the actual state of man, whether Jew or Gentile, 
is so remote from exhibiting Gon’s righteousness in human life, 
that the need for the exercise of Gop’s power is manifest: this is 
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supported by a broad view of contemporary conditions, as we may 
say historically, in cc. imv.: and by a penetrating analysis of 
the experience of the single soul, or psychologically, in ce. vi., 
vii. Concurrently, it is declared that the need is met by the 
act of Gop in the person and work of Jesus Christ, to be 
accepted and made his own by man, through faith (iv. 21—26, 
vi, 11, vii. 25), Secondly, it is shown that Gon’s power acts, 
in response to faith, by the presence and working of the Holy 
Spirit, uniting men to each other and to Gop through union 
with Christ, and producing in them the development of that 
character which in men corresponds to the righteousness of 
Gop. The Holy Spirit is Gop’s power in man (c. Viii.). 
Thirdly, we have, what is in reality a digression, but a digression 
naturally occasioned by the course of the argument. In ce. ix., 
x., x1. S. Paul attempts to solve, what to him and to others was 
the most harrowing problem occasioned by the offer of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, namely, the position of the great mass 
of Israel who rejected the very Gospel for which their own 
history had been the most direct preparation. Fourthly (ce. 
xiii—xv. 13), it is shown what character the power of the Gospel 
produces in its operation upon the daily life of men, in the 
transformation of personal character, in their relations to each 
other as members of the society of faith, and in their external 
relations to the societies of the world. 

S. Paul, therefore, in this exposition sets before the Romans 
his view of the Gospel as a moral and spiritual power for the 
regeneration of human life; he explains and defends the con- 
dition postulated for its operation, the range of its action, and 
' its effects in life. The last subject suggests a fuller treatment 
of the Christian life in the Church: but this is not given here; 
it is reserved, as a fact, for the Epistle to the Ephesians. It is 
not given here, because S. Paul’s object, in writing the Epistle, 
limits his treatment to the purpose of explaining his missionary 
message. 

It may be well here to point out, that the properly occasional 
character of the Epistle is seen not only in the introductory 
and concluding portions, where the need of Roman support 
gives the occasion: but in the treatment of the main subject, in 
which the occasion of the details is often given by the actual 
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circumstances of S. Paul’s experience and the time or stage 
at which he was writing. For instance, ¢. iv. on Abraham’s 
righteousness is inspired by his desire to show that the Gospel 
righteousness was essentially of the same nature as the Old 
Testament righteousness when properly conceived. Again, in 
cc. ix.—xi. the consideration of the case of Israel bears directly 
upon the assumption made throughout that the Christian 
Church is the true Israel, preserved indeed in a remnant but, 
all the more for that, prophetically designated as the heir of the 
promises. This sums up and clinches the long sustained con- 
troversy with the Judaisers. Again, in c. vi. the insistence 
upon the power of the Gospel to inspire and maintain the 
highest standard of morality is the final answer to the charge 
which §. Paul had been forced to meet, in his controversy with 
Jews and Judaisers, that in abolishing law he was destroying the 
one known influence in favour of a sound morality, and guilty 
of propagating moral indifference or dvouia. And, in the last 
section, in ¢. xiv., he deals fully, though in general terms, with 
a practical difficulty which had confronted him at Corinth and 
no doubt elsewhere, and which he may have been informed of as 
existing at Rome, the treatment of scrupulous brethren. All 
these questions were, in different degrees, of immediate interest 
and importance. Some of them appear to have ceased to be so, 
not long after the Epistle was written, and they mark, em- 
phatically, its intimate relation to the actual situation in 
which §. Paul found himself in those three winter months at 
Corinth. 

The following analysis of the contents does not profess to give 
more than one presentation of the argument of the Epistle. It 
is constructed on the general supposition involved in the above 
account of its character. 


A, Introduction, i. 1—17. 


i. 1—7. Address: (i) The writer's name, office and ¢om- 
mission: the commission is defined by the trust received, 
the Person from whom, and the Person about and through 
whom it was received ; 

(ii) the class and name of the persons addressed ; 
(ili) the greeting. 
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i. 8. Thanksgiving, for the widespread report of the faith of 
the Romans. 

i, 9—15. Assertion of the intimate interest the writer has 
in the readers, his desire to see them, his hope of mutual 
help, his debt to them in common with others. 

i. 16,17. Statement of his theme: 

The Gospel which he preaches is Gop’s power to effect 
salvation for everyone who believes; 

for in it is revealed the nature of Gop’s righteousness, both 
as an attribute of Gop and as His demand from man, and 
the fact that it follows upon faith, and leads to faith, 
without distinction of race or privilege; as already in- 
dicated in the O.T. Scriptures. 


B. First vindication of the theme, drawn from the actual state 
of mankind: main antithesis mioris and vodpos. 

i, 18—iv. 25. The need of righteousness is universal (i, 18— 
iii. 20) and it is adequately met (iii. 21—31) on lines 
already laid down in O.T. (iv.). 

(i) i. 18—ii1. 16. It is needed by Gentiles: they are sunk 
in sin, due to the neglect of knowledge consequent upon 
want of faith in Gop: 

(ii) ii. 17—iii. 20. And by Jews; they have admittedly 
failed in spite of their privileged position, because (iii. ® 
—20) they also have ignored the one condition of attain- 
ment. 

(iii) iii. 21-31. The general failure is met by the revela- 
tion of Gop’s righteousness in Christ, through His Death, 
a propitiative and redemptive act ; and by the condition 
demanded of man, namely, faith in Gop through Christ ; 
one condition for all men corresponding to the fact that 
there is but one Gop over all. 

(iv) iv. 1—25. This condition of righteousness is already 
laid down in the O.T. in the typical case of Abraham. 

CG. Second vindication of the theme, drawn from a consideration 
of its ethical bearing and effect: main antithesis ydpis 
and vdpos. 

v.—vii. 25. . The Gospel reveals a power which can do what it 
purports to do. 
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(i) v. 1—11. The power is a new life, given by Gop in 
love, through the death of Christ, open to faith, dependent 
upon the life of Christ, and guaranteed by the love of 
Gop. 

(ii) v.12—21. This power depends upon a living relation 
of mankind to Christ, analogous to the natural relation of 
mankind to Adam, and as universal as that is. 

(iii) vi. 1—vii. 6. It involves the loftiest moral standard 
because it is 

(1) a new life in the risen Christ (vi. 1—14) ; 

(2) a service of Gop, not under law, but in Christ 
(15—23) ; 

(8) a union with Christ, which must bring forth its 
proper fruits (vii. 1—6). 

(iv) vil. 7—25. Itis therefore effective to overcome sin and 
achieve righteousness in the individual life, as personal 
experience shows that law could never do. 


D. The nature and working of the power thus revealed. viii. 


viii. 1—11. The power is, in fact, the indwelling Spirit, 
derived from Gop through Christ, communicating to the 
believer the life of the risen Christ, and so overcoming in 

@ him the death wrought by sin, as Gop overcame in Christ 
by raising Him from the dead. 

vill. 12—39. The consequent character and obligations of 
the Christian life: 

(a) It is the life of a son and heir of Gop, imvolving suffer- 
ing as the path to glory (as in the case of Jesus) (12 
—25). 

(6) It4is inspired by the presence of the Holy Spirit and 
His active cooperation in working out all Gop’s purpose 
in us and for us (26—30), 

(c) It is due to Gon’s exceeding love, an active force mani- 
fested in the sacrifice of His Son, in the Son’s own love 
in His offering, triumph and intercession, as a power of 
victory from which no imaginable thing can separate 


those who are His (31—39; note the refrain, v. 11, 21, 
vi. 23, viii. 11, 39). 
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£. Israel’s rejection of the Gospel (a typical case of man’s 
rejection of Gon’s grace, and in itself a harrowing problem). 
ix, 1—xi. 36. 
ix. 1—4, Israel’s rejection of the Gospel is a great erief and 
incessant pain to S. Paul, and a hard problem in the 
economy of redemption. But 


(1) 6—13. Gop’s faithfulness is not impugned by it: 
for the condition of the promise was not carnal descent 
but spiritual, and not man’s work but Gon’s selec- 
tion. 


(2) ix. 14—x. 21. Gop’s righteousness is not impugned 
(a) because His selection must be righteous because 
(i) 14—18, it is dependent on His Will which is 
righteous ; 
(ii) 19—21, it is directed towards the execution of His 
righteous purposes ; 
(iii) 22—338, it acts in accordance with qualities ex- 
hibited. 
(6) because His selection is not inconsistent with moral 
responsibility for 
x. 1—4, Israel’s failure was due to eich of attainable 
knowledge ; 
5—15, as is shown by the warnings of Scripture pro- 
perly interpreted ; 
16—21, which Israel can be shown to have received. 
Consequently Israel is himself to blame. 


(3) xi. 1—36. Israel is still not rejected by Gop for 
(i) xi. 1—7. A remnant is saved, as in the time of 
Elijah, car’ éxdoynv xaprros. 

xi. 8—12. The rest are hardened, as Scripture warns, 
but not with a view to their own ruin, but with a view 
to the call of the Gentiles and the rousing of Israel. 

(ii) xi. 13—36. The present condition of Israel and 
Gentiles. 

xi, 13—16. The privilege the Gentiles have received 
is derived from and belongs to Israel. 

xi. 17—24. The Gentiles may fall away as Israel did, 
if they fail in the same way. 
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xi, 25—29. The true climax of the call of the Gentiles 
will be the restoration of Israel; because the gifts 
and calling of Gop are irrevocable. 

(iii) xi, 30—36. Gop and man. 

xi. 30—33. The fundamental fact of His mercy can 
alone be fully known. 

xi. 34—36. His wisdom, knowledge and judgments 
can never be fully fathomed; because they underlie 
the very origin, process and end of all creation. 


F. The power of the Gospel in transforming human life, the 
subject of exhortation and advice. xii.—xv. 13. 


xii. 1,2. (a) The motive—Gon’s compassions are man’s ob- 
ligations ; 

(b) the main point is personal service of Gop, involving 
disregard of the present world, a new character depend- 
ing on a fresh tone and attitude of mind, a new test of 
practice, in the revealed Will of Gop ; 

(c) in particular 
(i) xii. 3—5 The right temper in the social relations of 

Christians to each other, as one body; 

(ii) xii, 6—21 the right use of gifts, under the obligation 
of mutual service in unreserved love; 

(iii) xiii. 1—10 the true attitude to the civil power—the 
wide interpretation of love as fulfilling all law; 

(iv) xiii, 11—14 all enforced by the urgency of the times, 
and the bearing of the new character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

(v) xiv. A special case of the law of love—treatment of 
scrupulous brethren.’ 

(a) 1—138a. Judge not. 

(6) 13b—23. Offend not. 

(c) xv. 1—13. Bear and forbear, after the example of 
Christ, who bore the burdens of others, and included 
both Jew and Gentile in the object of His work. 

G. Conclusion, xv. 14—xvi. 27. 

(1) Personal explanations. 

(i) xv. 14—19. The letter was not caused by the 
needs of the Romans, but by the demands of Paul’s 
missions to the Gentiles. 
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(ii) 20—22. He has delayed to visit them because 
(a) he will not build on another’s foundation, (d) he 
has been engrossed by his proper work. 

(iii) 283—29. This work now takes him to Spain, 
and he will visit them on the way, hoping for their 
support. 

(iv) 30—33. He entreats their prayers on behalf of 
his visit to Jerusalem, for full success in that mission 
of brotherhood, and hopes to come to them in joy 
and to gain refreshment. 

(2) xvi. 1—16. Commendations and greetings. 

(3) xvi. 17—20. A final warning against possible dangers 
to their Christian peace. 

(4) xvi. 21—23. Greetings from his companions. 

(5) xvi. 25—27. A final solemn ascription of glory to 

Gop for the revelation of the Gospel. 


9. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


The group of words duxcaodty, dixalopa, Sixaiwors is So prominent 
in this Epistle as to mark one of its most definite characters. 
Sixaiwors is found only here in N.T. (iv. 25, v. 18): dicaiopa 
occurs five times to an equal number in the rest of the N.T. 
(Lk., Heb., Rev.); dscaodv occurs fourteen times, and eight 
times in Galatians, to sixteen times in the rest of the N.T. Two 
of the latter occurrences are in Acts (xilil. 39) in a speech 
attributed to S. Paul. The only document, outside the Gospels, 
Acts and Pauline Epistles, in which the word occurs is James 
_ (ii, 21, 24, 25). 

The meaning of dccasodv is to ‘pronounce righteous.’ This is 
the universal use, to which the only known exception in LXX. 
and N.T. is Isa. lii. 14 ff, where the context makes it necessary 
to interpret it to mean ‘to make righteous.’ The form of the 
verb (-ow) allows the latter meaning: but use, always a safer 
guide than etymology, is decisive as to its actual meaning. In 
this use, this verb is on the same level with other verbs formed 
from other adjectives implying moral qualities (afi, dove): 
and the explanation usually given of the peculiar use in these 
cases is, that moral change cannot be effected from without ; 
only a declaration of the state can be made. This reasoning, 
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however, cannot be pressed, when the agency of Gop is in 
question, and the effect of His action on human character. 
Consequently, the meaning of the word in 8. Paul must be got 
directly from evidence of his use of it. 

There is no question that in the Gospels the meaning ‘to 
declare righteous’ is alone found. The same meaning must be 
given to 1 Tim. iii. 16. In James ii. 21—25 the use is closely 
parallel to that of the Romans: and 1 Cor. iv. 4, vi. 11, Tit. 
iii. 7 are clearly connected with the use in the Romans, although 
the expression is not quite so explicit. In Acts xiii. 39 we have 
a distinct anticipation of the argument of this Epistle, if the 
words were actually spoken by 8. Paul: if they are put into his 
mouth by S. Luke, then we have an echo. Consequently, to 
arrive at the meaning in S. Paul we must examine the use 
in Romans and Galatians: remembering that the universal 
use which he had before him gave the meaning ‘to declare 
righteous.’ 

1. The sense ‘to declare righteous’ is clearly contained in the 
following passages where the context involves the thought of 
judgment : 

li. 13. of mounrat vopov SixawOnoovra following v. 12 da 
vopov KpiOnoovra and leading to v. 16 kpive (xpivel) 6 
beds. 

ill. 4. Scxa@O je || vuknoess ev TO KpiveoOai ce (qu.). 

ili. 20. od StkawOnoera waoa caps after br ddiKos yevnrat. 

Vill. 838. Oeds 6 dtxkar@y: Tis 6 karaxpwy; this carries with 
it edixaiwoev, v. 30. 

2. dixaody, Sixavodcba are paraphrased by oyiterOa eis 
dicacoovynv, and the like, in iv. 2, 3, 5, 8,9, 11. Cf. ii. 26, ix. 8, 

3. In other passages, where there is no such explicit inter- 
pretation in the context, the sense is settled partly by the pre- 
cedent of the above-cited passages, partly by the elements in the 
several contexts; e.g. 

ili. 24. Sucavovpevor Swpedy roust be interpreted in the same 
way as ducaiwOnoera in v. 20; as also Sikatodvra in v. 26 
and dixcaodoba al., vv. 27, 30. 

v. 1. duxkawOévres obviously sums up the argument of the 
preceding chapter, and the word must have the same 
sense. 
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v.9. The stages duaprodédr...dicarobévres viv...coOnoducba 
are interpreted by the parallel éyOpol...xarnAdynper... 
codnooueba: the aorists caryh\dynpev, Surarhbevres both 
point to the act of Gop which is the starting-point of the 
process described in cwOnodueba. That act as expressed 
by dvxacody is His declaration of righteousness. 

vi. 7. 6 yap dmobavav Sedtxaiwra dd ths duaptias. The 
same meaning is quite clearly necessary. 

vill. 30. éxadecev...edixalwcev...edd0Eaoev. Here the word 
cannot have a different sense from what it has in v. 33: 
=He declared righteous: the actual imparting of the 
character is expressed in éddéacev. See notes ad loc. 

It is clear that the only sense we can attribute to this word 
in the Romans is ‘to declare righteous. It is significant that 
the word occurs only in the first six chapters, in which S. Paul 
is analysing the elements of the Christian state, and in viii. 30, 
33 where he sums up the results of his analysis. In ce. xii. ff, 
where he is dealing directly with the development of the 
Christian character, it does not occur. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed examination of the use 
in Galatians, as it stands on all fours with that of the Romans, 
The difference between the Epistles is that the fundamental 
fact of justification by faith is rather asserted than elaborately 
argued in the Galatians. The full argument is reserved for the 
Romans. The use of the word in Galatians agrees with the 
use in Romans. 

It is further to be observed that when the verb is used in 
the passive, the preposition which marks the agency of Gop 
- is mapa, not tmd (Rom. ii. 13; Gal. iii. 11), indicating rather the 
judge than the effective agent ; the only other form used is éve- 
mov avrov (Rom. ili. 20). Once we have rj adrod xdpure (Rom. iii. 
24); itis an act of grace. Cf. card yapuy, iv. 4. 

4, We pass now to the description of the state of man which 
requires this declaration of righteousness, and the conditions on 
which it is made. The state is the universal state of sin, shown 
to characterise both Gentiles and Jews: it is shown that the 
knowledge of Gon’s will, whether elementary in Gentiles or 
even consummate in Jews, had not been sufficient to enable 
-man to do the Will: that as a matter of fact man had failed 
in his efforts to do the Will, and by this road had not reached a ~ 
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state on which he could claim a verdict of righteousness. It is 
assumed that this account of man’s efforts is exhaustive, and 
shows that this way of man’s ‘works’ is a blind alley. The 
emergency requires divine intervention. This way is found in 
Jesus Christ, the Son of Gop, who by His Death, as interpreted 
by His Resurrection, at once vindicated the righteousness of 
Gop (iii. 24 f.; see comm.) and offered Himself as man, an 
acceptable sacrifice to Gop. In Him as man once for all Gop 
declares man (human nature) righteous. The question then 
arises how are men, as several persons, to be brought under this 
verdict of righteousness. And the answer is, only by their being 
united with Christ, by being actually, not merely potentially, 
included in His humanity as offered to and accepted by Gop. 
This inclusion is the purport of baptism (vi. 1—11), involving 
an inner, living union with Christ, and thus a passing from 
the old life to the new life in Him. In this new life, the man ' 
is a new creature; as such he is reconciled to Gop; he is uhder 
the influence of all the spiritual powers of Christ, who is his 
life; he is undergoing the process of salvation; he is the subject 
of the working of Gop’s glory. So far all is the act of Gop, 
proceeding from His grace, or free giving, the crucial instance of 
His love. 

What is the contribution which man has to make, on his part ? 
If the life is to be his life, it must in some degree from the first 
involve such a contribution. There must be personal action on 
his part, unless it is to be a mere matter of absorption into the 
divine life and action. Yet it was just by the emphasis on the 
personal action of the man, that Gentile and Jew alike had gone 
astray. They had hoped to make peace with Gop result from 
an active pursuit of righteousness, the attempt to do what was 
right in detail: and they had failed. The stress had been laid 
inevitably upon acts rather than character, upon external laws 
rather than upon inner principles ; upon the fulfilment of a task 
rather than upon a personal relation. The right point of view 
must be sought in some conception, which would at once preserve 
the personal activity of the man and yet leave the effective action 
to Gop. And this 8. Paul finds in the conception of faith. 

The meaning of iors in the N.T. is always belief or faith, 
as a quality of man’s spiritual activity, until in the latest books 
(Jude 3f., 20, and perhaps, but very doubtfully, in the Pastoral 
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Epistles) it gets the meaning of the contents of faith or the 
Christian creed. But ‘belief or faith’ itself is used with different 
degrees of intensity. It may mean simply a belief of a fact: 
or belief of Gop’s promises : from this latter use, it passes easily 
to its fuller meaning of belief or trust in Gop as true to His 
promises; and thus to. the full sense, which we find in S. Paul 
and S. John, of trust in Gop as revealed in Jesus Christ, a trust 
involving not merely the acceptance of the revelation as true, 
but the whole-hearted surrender of the person to Gop as so 
revealed and in all the consequences of the revelation. The kernel 
of the thought is the active surrender of the whole person, in 
all its activities, of intellectual assent, of the positive offering 
of will and action, of unreserved love. It is none of these things 
separately, but all of them together: it being in fact a concrete 
and complex act of the personality itself, throwing itself whole, 
as it were, upon Gop Himself, in the recognition of the worth- 
lessness of all human life apart from Gop and of the will and 
power of Gop to give human life its true worth. This act of 
faith involves, that is to say, the element of belief, the element 
of will and the element of love. And the object of the activity 
of each of these elements of the person is Gop, believed, loved, 
and willed. 

It follows from this complex character of faith, that it will be 
found in different degrees of development, and even in varying 
forms of manifestation. Sometimes the element of belief will 
be dominant: sometimes belief will be reduced to a minimum, 
and the deeper elements of will and love, either together or in 
different degrees of prominence, will form the staple of the act. 
In the case of Abraham, which S. Paul takes as typical of 
righteousness before the Gospel, the belief is mainly belief 
in the trustworthiness and power of Gop: the element of 
will, unquestioning obedience to and service of Gop, comes 
to the fore: the element of love, not explicitly mentioned 
in Romans, is represented in O.T. by the name ‘the friend of 
Gop.’ And such differences in the proportion in which the 
elements of faith are found in particular cases, are a matter 
of common experience. In ‘the woman that was a sinner’ it 
was for her great love that her sins were forgiven: yet by her 
acts it is clear that the other elements of faith were present at 
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the back of her action. In the Gospel cases, where faith is the 
condition and even the measure of the working of Christ’s 
power in miracle, the element of belief is again prominent, 
but it is a belief not only in the power but in the character 
of Jesus, which itself is an indication that the other elements 
were in a degree present, though in varying degrees, in those 
who threw themselves upon His mercy. Even where the faith 
seems to be reduced to the mere element of belief, the personal 
element in the ground for the belief itself implies in the believer 
the working of the other elements in their characteristically 
personal action. 

Now S. Paul, while he uses miors and morevo freely in 
their various senses, still when he is using it in correlation with 
xdpis and in contrast to vduos and épya, uses the words in this 
full sense, of the personal act of surrender in all the elements 
of personality. It involves acceptance of the revelation of Gop 
in the Person of Jesus Christ: and consequently the object of 
the act is described both as faith in Gop (iv. 5, 24; cf. 1 Thes. 
i. 8; 2 Tim. i. 12; Tit. iii’8) and faith in or of Jesus Christ (iii. 
22, 26; Gal. ii. 16, 20, iii. 22; Phil. iii. 9, i. 29a/.). It includes 
belief of the revelation but emphasises the movement of will 
and love. It consequently determines, as far as the man himself 
can determine it, the position of man in relation to GoD: and is, 
for that reason, the occasion or ground of Gon’s declaration of 
the man’s righteousness. That declaration implies that the 
man, in the act of faith, is in the right relation to Gop, and 
already qualified to be the subject of all those spiritual influences 
which are involved in his living union with Gop in Christ. 

If we ask why S. Paul so rigorously isolates this single 
moment in the man’s experience, and connects with it the bare 
statement of the declaration of his righteousness, I think the 
answer is clear. He presses his analysis to this ultimate point, 
because he wishes to bring out the fundamental contrast of faith 
and law, as qualifying man for Gop’s approval, His declaration 
of righteousness. It is only when the conception is thus reduced 
to its simplest elements, that man’s true part in righteousness 
and his true method of attaining it can be made clear. The 
fact is that righteousness as a state is wholly Gop’s work in man ; 
man’s part begins, at any rate in analysis, before that work begins, 
when by his act of faith he accepts his true relation to Gop, and 
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puts himself into righteousness as a relation. Even in this act 
of faith, he is not acting 7m vacuo, he is moved by Gop: yet it is 
his own act, a complete act of his whole personality; and as 
such it is the beginning of a course of action, which, although it 
is Gon’s working in him, is yet his own personal action (Gal. ii. 
20). But it is only by isolating, in analysis, this original act 
that the whole consequent process can be seen to be Gon’s 
action in him, springing from his faith, not consequent upon his 
works, 

If it be said (as by Moberly, Mozley, a/.), that Gon’s declaration 
of righteousness cannot be ineffective, must involve an impart- 
ing of righteousness, that is undoubtedly true in fact. But 
that truth is not conveyed by the word dccavody, and the word 
would seem to be intentionally chosen by S. Paul so as not to 
convey it; just because S. Paul desires to analyse the relation, 
which he is asserting, into its elements in order to make its 
nature clear. Just as the man is considered as expressing him- 
self in faith, before that faith expresses itself in life; so Gop 
is considered as accepting the faith, as declaring the man 
righteous, before that declaration takes effect by His Spirit in 
the man’s life. And yet it is misleading to speak as if it were 
a case of temporal succession, as if the moment of faith and 
justification were a stage in experience to be succeeded by 
another stage. It is only by a process of abstraction that that 
moment can be conceived at all: as it exists, it is already 
absorbed in the mutual interaction of the persons whose relation 
to each other is so analysed. Neither does man’s faith stop at all 
or exist at all in its bare expression; nor does Gon’s declaration 
exist as a bare declaration. Yet in order to characterise the state 
into which this relation brings the man, it is necessary to analyse 
it into its elements, excluding, in thought, the immediate and 
necessary results of the combination of those elements. 

What is that state? It is the living union of the man in 
Christ with Gop. There is no moment in the history of that 
union, in which the power of Gop does not act upon the spirit of 
the man, however far we go back. But in the ultimate analysis 
of the state we reach the two elements, man’s faith and 
Gon’s acceptance: these determine the method in which the 
union acts: and as long as we realise that this analysis, this 
separation of the elements, is only a separation in thought, 
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the result of a logical process, we avoid the danger of importing 
the sense of a ‘fictitious’ arrangement. We may perhaps say 
that there is a fiction present; but it is a logical fiction, made 
for the purpose of clear thinking ; not an unreal hypothesis made 
by Gop. 

It follows from this that throughout the long process of 
Gop’s dealing with man in Christ, man’s contribution to the 
result is solely his faith, in its full sense. The power which 
originates, supports and develops the new life is throughout 
the power of Gop, the Spirit working upon and in the man. 
Consequently not in the most advanced life of the saint, any 
more than in the first faltering steps of the novice, is there any 
thought of meritorious works. It is the apprehension, trust 
and love with which the man embraces what Gop gives in 
Christ, that is his contribution, his whole contribution to the 
divine working. But it is just this attitude and act of appre- 
hension, trust and love which ealls forth and gives play to and 
indeed is the full realisation of his own personality ; because 
it is the realisation of the true and most complex and most satis- 
fying relation in which his personality can be developed, his 
relation to Gop. 

For the discussion of this question see 8.H., pp. 28 ff; 
Moberly, Atonement and Personality, p. 335; J. K. Mozley, 
Expositor, Dec. 1910; Hort on 1 Peter, p. 81f. and James ii. 22 
(p. 63); Hastings, DB. art. Romans (Robertson); Du Bose, Zhe 
Gospel according to S. Paul, pp. 69 


10. Text, 


It is unnecessary to enumerate the MSS. and Versions in which 
this Epistle is found. The reader may be referred to the articles 
in the Hncyclopaedia Biblica (F.C. Burkitt), Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible (Nestle, Murray, a/.), Sanday and Headlam (Zomans, 
§ 7) and Prof. Lake (The Text of the New Testament). The 
notation followed in the critical notes is the same as that adopted 
by Sanday and Headlam. 

A selection of passages in which noteworthy variations of text 
occur is subjoined. 


TEXT AND CRITICAL NOTES xliii 
11. Crirrcan Norns. 


1.1. "Inood Xpiorod WH. txt. Xp. I. WH. mg. Tisch. with B 
Vulg. codd. Arm, Aug. (once) Ambr. Ambrst. and Latin Fathers. 
The form Xp. ‘I. is confined to the Pauline letters (excl. Hebr.), 
except Acts xxiv. 24, and increases in relative frequency with 
time. It is more frequent than ’I. Xp. in Eph., Phil., Col., and 
is the dominant form in 1 and 2 Tim. Taking all the epistlos it 
occurs slightly more frequently than ’I. Xp. (88—77), but this is 
due mainly to its frequency in 1 and 2 Tim, In the Epistles up 
to and including Rom. it is decidedly the rarer form (80—56) 
and probably therefore more likely to be changed by scribes into 
the other form, than the converse. The difference in significance 
is slight: in Xp. “I. the Xp. is perhaps rather more definitely a 
proper name than in “I Xp.; cf. S.H. 

7. é ‘Pépy om. Gg schol, 47: for this omission ef. Add. Note, 
pp. 235 f. 

16. «mparov om. Bbg Tert. mare. 5, 13 [WH.}. 

32. movotow—ovvevsoxotow. WH. Tisch. -ovvres in each case 
B and perhaps Clem. Rom. 35. DE Vulg. Orig. lat. and other 
Latin Fathers had this Greek Text, but showed their doubts of 
it by adding non zniellexerunt (odk evonoav D). WH. mark the 
clause as corrupt, as involving an anti-climax. But see note. 

ii, 2. 8 WH. txt. yap WH. mg. Tisch. The evidence is 
fairly balanced. The sense is clear for dé: and the substitution 
of yap was probably due to the yap of the preceding clause, i.e. 
mechanical. 

16. év q tpépa WH. txt. with B alone. ev ypépa 7 WH. mg. A. 
73. 93. tol. al. 7. ére WH. mg. NDEGKL al. d.e.g. Vg. al. 

ii.9. mpoexope0a: mpoxaréxopev mepiooov D*G 31: Antiochene 
Fathers, Orig. lat. Ambrst. The variant is a gloss and involves 
taking ri as the object of mpox. So syr* ap. Tisch. also omits 
ov mavros. 

28. yap. NAD*EFG al. plur. Latt. Boh. Arm. Orig. lat, 
Ambrst. Aug. Tisch. WH. RV. mg. ody BCD°KLP al. plu. Syrr. 
Chrys. Theodot. RV. WH. mg. The combination for yap of RA 
Boh. with the Western evidence is strong: and internal evidénce 
is in its favour. 

iv. 1. edpyxévor is found in most MSS. either before ’ABpaap 
or after nuov. B47* alone omit it, and perhaps Chrysostom, 
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The sense in the context almost demands the omission: and the 
variation in position of etp. suggests a gloss. 

19. od ins. before carevénoey DEFGKLP. om. Vulg. MSS. 
Syr. Lat. Orig. lat. Epiph. Ambrst.: a clearly Western reading ; 
the sense is not materially affected. 

v. 1. éxopev has an overwhelming support of MSS, It also 
makes the best sense (see note ad Joc.). 

3. Kavxopea: Kavyopevor BC Orig. bis al. ‘a good group’ 8.H. 
The influence of the context is ambiguous, as (v. 2 kavyapeba, 
v. 11 xavyopevor): the part. is slightly the more difficult, and 
perhaps the more characteristic reading. 

6. et ye B only WH. txtt+: other readings are ére yap (with ér 
below) Tisch. with most MSS. cis ri yap, ef yap, ér are other 
variants. Text makes far the best sense. To account for the 
variants, H. suggests that ¢iep was the orig. reading ; cf. 2 Cor. 
v. 3, v.1.; Rom, iti, 30; 2 'Thes. i. 6. 

14. jj om. 67 mg. and three other cursives. Latin Fathers: 
Orig. lat. freq. grk once, d. It is not easy to explain «ai if the 
negative is omitted. It looks like a hasty attempt to correct a 
difficult expression. : 

vili. 2. oe al. pe: om. Arm. perh. Orig. Neither pronoun is 
quite apt: and WH. app. argue for total omission. 

11. Std rot évouw. gen. SACP? al., Boh. Sah. Harcl. Arm. Aeth.: 
Clem. Alex. Cyr. Hier. Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr. Alex.: 
accus. BDEFGKLP et Vulg. Pesh. Iren. lat. Orig. Did. lat. 
Chrys. ad loc. Tert. Hil. al. plur. The gen. is thus in the main 
Alexandrian; the accus. Western. 8.H. place the preponderance 
of textual evidence slightly on the side of gen. The tran- 
scriptional evidence would appear to be on the side of the 
accus. a8 decidedly the harder reading: especially in view of 
the Alexandrian tendency to revision. 

24, txt B47 mg. only. RV. WH. tis, ri kai eAwifer. T. R. 
Tisch. WH. mg. ri cat dropéves S*A 47 mg. WH. mg. RV. mg. 

35. ypirrod. Oeod WH. mg. 

ix. 5. WH. mg. cdpxa: 6 dv eri mdytev beds; see note 
ad loc. 

x. 9. 76 6ypa B71 Clem. Alex. and Cyril (?) om. rel. 671 Kipios 
"Incovs B Boh. Clem. Alex. and Cyril (2%). K—ov I—ouvr rel. 

xii. 11. 1 kvpfo SNABELP al. Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Gr. Fathers. 
capo DFG Latin Fathers. See comm. ad loc. 
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13. ais xpelats: pveias Western (Gr. Lat.). ‘Some copies 
known to Theod. Mops.’ WH. who suggest that it is a mere 
clerical error. The commemoration of martyrs arose as early 
as the middle of. the second century. Cf. Mart. Polyc. xviii. 
8. H. 

Xxlil. 3. 1G dya0S epye. Cj. ayaboépyo P. Young, Hort (proba- 
ble). If this is read, then ré xax@ is masc.=76 Kaxoépye, the 
compound itself being avoided for euphony’s sake. Cf. for a 
parallel in compound verbs, Moulton, p. 115. This reading 
certainly gives the best sense. 

xiv. 13. om. mpéokoppa and 7, B. Arm. Pesh. Cf. v. 20 and 
1 Cor, viii. 9. 

19. Swxopev CDE Latt. dScdxopeyv SABFGLPO. 

xv. 8. yeyevryo8ar NAELPI. yevéo@ar BODFG. 

19. avetparos B. add. deot NLP etc. Orig. lat. Chrys. ete. 
dyiov ACDFG Boh. Vulg. Arm. Aeth. ete. 

31. Swpodopla (for diaxovia). ev (for ets) BDFG. 

32. eOadav—cvvavaratcapar, SAL Boh. Arm. Orig. lat. 2\do 
»..kat ouy. Western and later MSS. B has €Adw and omits 
ovvavaT. 

Sid VeAyjpatos Veo: Kupiov "Incov B, perh. clerical error for Xp. 
Inood Western. “Inc. Xp. N* Ambst. txt ACLP Vulg. Syrr. Boh. 
Arm. Orig. lat. Chrys. Thdt. Lightfoot (fresh Revn pp. 106 f.) 
suggests that the orginal had OeAnparos alone. But there is no 
parallel to this use of the anarthrous 6éAnya with a prep., and it 
seems difficult. 

xvi. 20. For the place of the benedictions see Add. Note. 


12. Books. 


The following list includes the principal books used and 
referred to in the Introduction and Commentary. 


1. Commentaries on the Epistle. 


Field, Notes on Translation of the New Testament. 
Camb.* Univ. Press, “7899. 

Gifford, Speaker’s Commentary, reprinted, 1886. Giff. 

Hort, Prolegzomena to Romans and Ephesians. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1895. 

Liddon, Explanatory Analysis, 1896. Lid. 
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Lietzmann, Handbuch zum N.T. ed. H. Lietzmann. 
Tiibingen, 1906. 

Lipsius, Hand-Commentar zum N.T. Leipzig, 1893. 

Rutherford, Romans translated. Macmillan & Co., 1900. 

Sanday and Headlam (International Critical Commentary, 
1895). S. H. 

Weiss, B., Meyer’s Kommentar: neu bearb. Gdéttingen, 
1891. 

Zahn, Commentar zum N.T. Leipzig, 1910. 

Commentaries on other Epistles are cited sufficiently in the 
notes. 

Grammars and Dictionaries. ’ 

Blass, Grammar of N.T. Greek, tr. by H. St J. Thackeray. 
Macmillan, 1898. 

Burton, N.T. Moods and Tenses. Chicago, 1897. 

Encyclopaedia Biblica, Cheyne and Black. London, 1899. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible. Edinburgh, 1898. 

Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et dialec- 
ticum 1902--1904. 

Kuhring, de praepos. Graec. in Chartis Aegyptiis usu. 
Bonn, 1906. 

Mayser, Grammatik der Griechischen Papyri u.s.w. 
Teubner, 1906. 

Moulton, J. H. Grammar of N.T. Greek. Vol. 1. Prole- 
gomena. Edinburgh, 1906. 

Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the N.T. (Grimm). 
Edinburgh, 1890. 

Thackeray, Grammar of the O.T. in Greek. Vol. 1. 
Camb. Univ. Press, 1909. 

Winer-Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek. Edinburgh, 
1882. 

Linguistic. 

Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionun Graecarum. Leipzig, 
1883. 

Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri. Camb. 
Univ. Press, 1910. 

Nageli, Der Wortschiitz des Apostels Paulus. Goettingen, 
1905. 


Witkowski, Epistulae Privatae Graecae. Teubner, 1907. 


BOOKS xlvii 


5. Other books of reference. 


Clemen, Religionsgeschichtliche Erklarung des N.T. 
(Giessen, 1909). 

Dalman, The Words of Jesus. E.T. Edinburgh, 1902. 

Davidson, Theology of O.T, Edinburgh, 1904. 

Deissmann, Bibel Studien and Neue B. S. Marburg, 

1895, 1897. 

v. Dobschiitz, Die Urchristlichen Gemeinden. Leipzig, 
1902; and Probleme des Ap. Zeitalters. b., 1907. 
Dubose, The Gospel according to S. Paul. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1907. : 
Ewald, De vocisSuvedyoeas...viac potestate. Leipzig, 1883. 

Hart, Ecclesiasticus. Camb. Univ. Press, 1909. 

Hort, The Christian Ecclesia. Macmillan & Co., 1897. 
Judaistic Christianity. Macmillan & Co., 1894. 
Prolegomena to Romans and Ephesians. J6., 1895. 

Journal of Theological Studies. Oxford University Press. 

Knowling, Witness of the Epistles. Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1892. 
Lake, The Earlier Epistles of S. Paul. Rivingtons, 1911. 
Lightfoot, On a fresh Revision of the English N.T. Mac- 
millan & Co.,.1891. Biblical Essays. Macmillan & 
Co., 1893. Essays on Supernatural Religion. Mac- 
millan & Co., 1889. Apostolic Fathers, Macmillan & 
Co., 1885-1890. 
Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire. KE. T. 
Bently, 1886. 
Ramsay, The Church and the Roman Empire. Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1894. 
Paul the Roman Citizen and Traveller. J0., 1898. 
Pauline and other Studies. J0., 1906. 
Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Jb., 1899. 
Stanton, The Jewish and Christian Messiah. T. & T. 
Clark, 1886. 
Texts and Studies. Camb. Univ. Press. 
Weiss, Joh. Theol. Studien D. B. Weiss dargeb. Got- 
tingen, 1897. 
Zahn, Hinleitung zum N.T. 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1900. 
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SOME ABBREVIATIONS 


LXX.=the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament ; ad 
loc. =ad locwm; al.=alrbr; cf. =confer; cft.=confert ; ct. =contrast ; 
tb.=tbidem ; l.c.=locus citatus ; mg.=margin ; op. cit.=opus 
citatum ; 3.v.=sub voce; vb.=verb ; ||=parallel to; )(=opposed to. 


Abbreviated names of authors and books will be plain if the 
list of books (pp. xly. ff.) is consulted. 


TTPOS POQMAIOYS 


1 1[adros SobX0s “Inoot Xpictod, Krntds aar6- 


Qa 
0 TpoeTny- 


OTOACS, apwpicpévos eis evayyédtov. Beod 
yethato Sia THY TpopnTdv avTod év ypadais dylass 
®arept tod viod avtod, Tod yevouévov ex améppatos 
Aaveid Kata cdpka, trod opicbévtos viod Beod év Suva- 
Kee KaTa Tvedpa aryiwotvns €E dvacTdcews veKpOr, 
"Inoobd Xpicrod rod Kupiov jar, °dv’ ob éXaBomev yapw 
Kat aTrooTOAnY eis UTaKonVY TiaTews ev TaoW Tots 
eOveow bmép Tod dvomatos avTod, %év ois éoté Kal 
vpmets KAnTol “Inood Xpictov, “racw Tois odow év 
‘Pain ayarntois OGe0d, KXnTois ayiots: yYapis bpiv 
Kat elpnvn amo Oeod matpos judy Kali Kuplov “Incod 
Xpuorod. 

8TIpérov pév evyapictd TH Vew pov Sia “Inood 
Xporod wept rdvtav bpov, bts} Tits bwOv KaTay- 
yéAreTas €v BAM TH KOTUM. YudpTUS yap mov éoTLV O 
eos, 6 NaTpevw ev TH TrvedpaTi pov ev TO evayyerio 
Tod viod avTod, ws adiareiTTMS prelav Vudv ToLoDmaL 
WorayTote él TOV TPOTEVYaV jwov, Seopevos eb Twos HON 
morte evodw@Oncouar ev TO Oernpate Tod Beod édOciv 
mpos vuas. Mérimodd yap ev vuds, wa Te weTado 
ydpiopa vpiv mvevpatiKoy els TO oTNpLXOHval vpds, 


ROMANS A 


2 TIPOE PQMAIOYS [iia 


a an CA \ a 5 
Rrodto 8€ éotw cuvrapaxrAnOhvas év viv Sia THs év 
¢ lal aA > A \ 
GdAnAOLIs TiaTews Uuav Te Kal éuov. Bod Oérw dé 
a a / Ye n 
Upas ayvoeiv, adepol, OTe TOANAKLS TpoEDEunv EAOEiV 
\ ¢ a \ 2 / ” A 8 n WA Ni 
TMpos vas, Kal exwrAVOnY axps Tov Sedpo, Wa TWA 
KapTov ove Kab év vuiv Kalas Kat év tots Aosrois 
ZOvecwv. “u"EAnol te Kal PapBdposs, 
La) \ > / > A Pe ad Lb A \ 3 
copots Te Kab avonTols operdeTns eipt > MotTw TO KAT 
SUN / COLA a Sue , > , 
€ue mpodvuov Kab vpiv tots év “Podun evayyedicacban. 
S\ \ “ 7 \ 
Bob yap ératoxytvouar TO evayyédtov, Sivas yap 
A / A / > / 
Geov éotly cis cwTnpiayv TavTt Te TLoTEvovTL, Llovdalw 
te [mpatov] cat “EXdnuer “dvxacoctvn yap Oeod év 
avT@ amoKxanvTTeTas €x TicTews els TictiwW, Kalas 
yéypamTat “O d€ Aikaloc €k TicTewc ZHCceETAl. 
18? / \ ? \ @ fle 18) cd ? Lay a= aN 
AtroxanvrreTat yap opyi Yeod am ovpavod éri 
an Sey: \ 9 / 9 , a \ SNe, 
Tacav acéBevav Kat adikiay avOpoT@v TOV THY adn- 
/ / / \ a 
Oevav év abdixia Katexovtav, dvoTt TO yvootoy Tod 
lal / b a > a ¢ \ \ > lad > / 
Geot havepov éatw €v adtois, 0 Geds yap adtots édavé- 


owaev, *° 


\ \ Jd a“ \ oY 
Ta yap aopata avTod amo KTITEwWS KOTMOV 
lal of fr: an oft! oO 
TOLS TOLnMacLY Voovmeva KAOopaTat, } TE AidLOS AUTOU 
uA \ / A ©) \ 2 
Sdvapus Kal Oevorns, eis TO elvat av’Tods avaTroXOyNTOUS, 
21§ / , x @ \ > id \ 286 “2 Xx 
Lott yvovtes Tov Beov ovy ws Oeov edogacav 
> / >? N: > / > n 
nuxapioTnoayv, adda éewaTtawOnoay év Tots dvadoyio- 
Lois avTav Kai éoKoTiaOn 1 aovveTos av’TaY Kapdia: 
/ ) x 2 
2backovtes eivat copot euwpavlncav, ™Kkal HAdAdzZAN 
\ UG a ? / an > ¢ t te ad 
THN AdZAN TOD adbFdptov Oeod EN OMOIwMaTI ElKOVOS 
a ) , \ a / 
Plaptov avOpwerov Kai retewey Kal TeTpaTrodav Kal 
€ fal \ vy \ 
EPTETOV. *4A.vd mapédwxev avtovs 6 Oeds év 
lal > ie fal lal a 
Tais émiOvuptats tov Kapdiov avtav eis axalapotav 
na 3 ’ \ n > a 9° 
Tov atipalec Oat Ta GHpata avToéy év avTols, *oiTuiWEs 
/ \ 3 / lal lal n vA 
peTnrAdaEav THY adjnbevav ToD Oeod év TO evder, Kat 
3 / \ ‘ ‘ol 
éaeBacOnoav Kai édatpevoay TH KTiceL Tapa Tov 


25] TPOZ PQMAIOYS 3 


Ktiaavta, bs éoTw EvoYNTOS Eis TOS aldvas> auny. 
\ fa) 0 
6 Ava TovTo mapédwxev avdtovs 6 Beds eis TaOn aTipmias: 
tl al < 
ai te yap Odevae avtav peTHndrakayv THY hvorxny 
xXpHhow eis THY Tapa piow, * owolws Te Kal oi dpoeves 
ceria \ \ =~ a , 5) y 
adévtes THY puoikny xpnow THs Onreias eLexavOncav 
> adm tele eA ’ a > 3 / ” > » 
év TH Opée&er avTa@Y Eig ANANXOUS apoeves ev Apoeowy, 
x > oe \ 
THY aoXnLooVUNnY KaTepyalomevoL Kal THY avTyucOiay 
OY yA fol a, , fal > ¢ n > , . 
nv eer Ths WAaYNS avTaV év avTois amroAapPavoyTes. 
28 \ \ ? 25 tf \ 6 \ Bg > 2 , 
Kai xaOes ovx eSoxipacay tov Oedv éxew év éruyvo- 
\ ¢ , a a 
ael, TapédOMKEV aVTOVS O Oeds Eis GOOKLMOY VodY, TroLEty 
\ \ 0 Pa 29 ON / t LO tf 
Ta pr KabjKovta, ™rerdAnpwpévous TaaH adiKia Tovn- 
, 
pia mwhreovetia Kaxia, pectovs POdvov gédvov épidos 
TA 
ddrov Kaxonlias, Wiluptotas, ®Katadradrous, Oeoatv- 
im ¢€ , ¢ , ’ , > \ A 
yets, uBpioras, uTrepnpavous, adralovas, épeupeTas KAKO), 
an ° ’ 
yovetow arreOcis, *!acvvétous, dovvOétous, doTopyous, 
ics 4 fo) aA 
averenpovas* *oirTwves TO Sixaimpa Tod Oeod éruyvortes, 
éTt of Ta ToladTa mMpacoovtes AEtor Oavatov eiciv, 
fal > an lal 
ov movoy avTad TroLovaWW GANA Kal cuVEvdoKodaL Tots 
Tpacaovow. 
1 \ > / s a @ lal ¢ /, 
2 1Acd dvatroroyntos el, 6 dvOpwrre Tas 6 Kpivav: 
év ® yap Kpivets Tov Erepov, ceavTOv KaTaKpivers, TA 
ic 
yap alta mpaccets 0 Kpivwov: *oidapev dé bTL TO Kpipa 
tov Oeovd éotiv kata adnOevav emt tols Ta ToLadTa 
t 3 / Se a o + f) _ / 
mpaccovtas, *Aoyitn b& TodTo, 6 avOpwre Oo Kpivev 
Tovs Ta TOLA’TAa TPacoorTas Kal TOLwY avTa, STL ov 
exheven TO Kpiua Tod Oeod; *%) Tob TAOUTOU THs Ypyo- 
lal \ n 2 n \ a / 
TOTNTOS avTOD Kal THs avoxyns Kal THs pakpoOvmlas 
Katappovels, ayvodv Ott TO ypnatov Tod Oeod eis peTa- 
/ 
vordy oe ayer; *Kata 8 THY oKANPOTHTAa Gov Kal 
= Ve id a > \ 
auetavontov Kapdiav Onaaupifers ceavT@® opyny év 
nmépa opyhs Kal amoxadvYrews Sixatoxpiotas Tod Oeod, 
A2 


Aa, TIPOZ PQMAIOY2 [2 6 


64 > Uy c ‘ ‘ , 2 a 7 a sh 2 
ds ATTOAGCE! EKACTW KATA TA Epra ayYTOY* ‘Tots pév Ka 
a \ , 
Uromovny épyov ayabod Sokav Kal tiphy cat apPapotay 
fal \ 37, A 8 fal e > > bi \ > 
Enrovow Conv aiwvov: Stois dé é& épilias Kat arret- 
an a a / \ \ 
Ootar TH adnOcia mesBopévors Sé TH aAdiKia dpyn Kat 
a \ 
Oupos, Oris Kal otevoywpia, ert macav Wuynv 
avOporov Tod Katepyatouévov TO Kaxov, ‘lovdaiov Te 
n \ N Draieh 
mpatov Kal “EXAnvos: dd€a dé Kat TYmn Kal elpnun 
a / > fal 
mavtt TO épyatouév@ TO ayabov, ‘lovdaim te mpatov 
kai” EAXnve: “od ydp éotw tpocwToAnpia Tapa TO 
12° 


Oca. Ocor yap avopmas huaptov, avouws Kat 


b) a Ne 2 if vA 8 \ if 
QTONOVYTAL* Kat OTOL EV VOL@ NULAPTOV, OLA VOLOU Kpt- 


Oncovras: * 


Sinr3 si € > Nap es 3) \ a 
ov yap of dkpoaTai vouou Sixatot Tapa [Te] 
a 2 ’ € \ / 8 fA) / 14/7 \ 
Oe@, GAN 06 TrounTai vopov SixatwOnoovta, Mdtay yap 

“ 
fe \ a / an 
€Ovn Ta py VOMov ExovTa ioe TA TOD vOmoV TrOLaC LY, 
a / 
OUTOL VopLov pH ExovTEs EauTois elo vomos: Potties 
\ 14 al (2 \ a 
évdeixvuvTat TO Epyov ToD vo“ov ypamTov év Tais 
A fe n a 
Kapdiats avT@v, cvypapTupovens avTaV THS cuvELdy- 
x \ 8) / Lal nr 4 
Tews Kai weTaED GAANWY TOV oYLaMaV KaTHYOpOUY- 
Xx Ni > Le 16 BJ a ¢€ , , € ss 
TOV 7) Kal amoNoyoupévarv, “ev 4 Huépa Kpiver 0 Oeds 
a \ 
TA KpUTTA TOV avOpaTaV KATA TO EvayyédLoV pou Sed, 
Xpucrov “Incod. 
\ ma 
“Hi b€ ov ‘lovdatos érrovopaty cat éravatratyn vouo 
\ an > é Cole a6} \ 7 \ / \ 
Kat Kavyaoat év Ged Bxal ywooKes TO OéAnpa Kab 
U J n 
doxyalers Ta Siahépovta Katnxovpevos x Tod vopouv, 
/ v2 \ € \ 3 lal an n 
WarémolOds Te ceavTov odnyor Elva TUPAOD, Pas TOV 
> / 20 ry \ > f 5 / if 
év okotet, qrawWevtny appoverv, diddoKarov vytion, 
\ / n Ps an 
éYovTa THY MLOppwoly THS yyooews Kal THS adnOcias év 
lal / 21 € S SS) 8 / iva \ > 4 
TO vOpu@,—" 0 ody SiacKkav &rEepoyv ceavTov ov didac- 
eek: , \ L t 92652 \ 
KES; O KNPVTTWY pn KAETTELY KNETTELS; ““O A€YOV [NH 
/ / € / \ ” ¢€ 
Mouxevery pmouyevels ; 0 BdeAvcoopmevos Ta elOwNa Lepoou- 
a OA > / a n 
Neis; Os ev voum Kavyadoa, ba Ths TwapaBacews 


3.9] TIPO PQMAIOYS 5 


a ) \ \ > ey o 
TOU vowov Tov Oeov atimalers; 41d yap GNOMA TOY 
OcoyY Ar ymd&c BAacdHMeital €N Toic eONECIN, Kaas 

ib 25 \ \ AY > al Je / 
yéypamrrat. TeptToun pev yap @perct éay vomov 

/ IN: \ x 
mpacons: éav € TapaBaTns Vomov 7s, } TepiTOUN ooU 
2) , , 26 SEN) gS e > / N 
axpoBvaotia yéyover. *éav ody 1 adxpoBvotia ta &- 

rd lal an 
KALOMAaTA TOV vopov purdoon, ovY 7 dkpoBvaTia avTod 
eis TepiTouny NoytoOnceTat; "Kai KpiwEl % ex hicEws 
> \ a 
axpoBvaotia Tov vopov TerXovca oé TOV Sia YypaypaTos 

a lol / v 28 > \ iG ? lal 

Kat wepitouns tapaSarnv vopov. *ov yap o é&v TO 

a? at > \ tal tal 
pavep@ lovdaics éotuv, oddé ) ev TO havep@ ev capKl 

Lee 29 bl 2 Se 9 an lal | 5 lal \ \ 
mepttoun: arr’ 6 év TS KpuTT@ Lovdatos, Kal meprToui 
Kapdias év trvevpate ov ypdupatt, ov o ératvos ovK é& 

> fa) fal 

avlp@mwv Grr éx Tod Oeod. 3 1Ti otv To 

\ a? / xX / ¢ 3 f an an 
meptacov Tov lovdaiov, 7) Tis ) @peria THs TepeTomAs ; 

/ nr 

2croAD KaTa TavTAa TpoTOV. mpaTov pev [yap] Ste 
b) vA x / fal 0 fal 38 , 4 tee / 
emiaTevOncay Ta NOyLa TOV Deod. Fri yap; ef HrioTN- 
ody TIVES, py) NY amioTia avToV THY TiaTLW TOD Oeod 

/ 4 \ , / fa} be ¢ fa} \ bi (A) / 
Katapynoer; *un yévorto* ywwécOw dé 0 Oeds adyOns, 
T&c Aé ANOpwrtoc yeycTHC, KaPatrep yéyparrtaL 

"Orc an AlKaimetic €N TOIc Adroic coy 
Kal NIKHceIc €N TG KPINECOAl Ce. 
Bef S€ % adiKia nuadv Oeod Sixavoctvnv cuvicrnow, Ti 
> an Ni c 6 \ ‘Ga3) / MN > / \ 
épodmev ; pu AdvKos 0 Oeds o érruhepwv THY opynv; KaTa 
avOpwrrov A€ywo. %pn yévorto* evel mas KpLvet o eos 
Tov Koopov; “et 88 7 adnGea Tod Geod ev TO ewe 
/ , an 

ayevopate émepiooevoev eis tiv So€av avTod, Ti ete 
KayY® @s apuapToros Kpivopat, Skat wn Kalas Bracdy- 

UA \ 0 , / ¢ n ré ef 

povpe0a [Kai] Kalos haciv tiwes nuas Eye OTL 
, \ Mt /- At > U a \ , 
Tloujowpev Ta xaxa tva €XOn Ta ayaba; ov TO Kpiwa 
évdicov eotuv. ; 
> / 
°Tt obv; mpoexoucOa; ov mdvTws, TponTLacaucla 
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manana ee he 
yap “lov8alous te kat EdAnvas wdvtas bp’ dpaptiar 
ceivat, Kalas yéyparTas Ort 
Oyk &cTIN Aikaloc oYA€ Elc, 
MoyK EcTIN CYNI@N, OYK ECTIN EKZHTOON TON OEON™ 
Lasntec @ZéKAINAN, AMA HYPEQOHCAN™ 
OYK ECTIN TIOIAN YPHCTOTHTA, OYK ECTIN Ea@c ENOC. 
BrAdoc ANewrMEeNoc 6 AdpyrZ AYTON, 
TaIC FAWCCAIC AYT@N EAOAIOYCAN, 
i0C ACTIA@N YTIO TA YEIAH AYTON, 
GN TO cTOMa ApsC Kal THKPIAC fémel* 
16zeic Of TIAEC AYTAN EKYEd! aima, 
IGCYNTPIMMA Kal TAAAITTOOPIA EN TAIC OADIC AYTON, 
17kai GAON EIPHNHC OYK EPN@CAN. 
oyk €ctin 0Boc OE0f ATIENANTI TON 
OMOAAMMN AYTON. 
WOisapev Sé OTL doa 0 Vvopos AEyEL TOIs ev TO VOMH 
Narel, iva Tav oTdpa hpayyn Kal brodiKos yévntar Tas 
6 Koopos TO Ded: Sidre CE Epyov vopov oF AlKaladH- 
CETAI TACA CApZ ENTIHON aYTOY, Sud yap vowou emiyvaois 
dpaptias. *yvuvi dé ywpls vouou Sixaroctvn Oeod me- 
pavépwrat, wapTupoumévn U0 Tod vomou Kal THY mpodn- 
Tov, dicatoavyn Oé Oeod dia Tictews ['Incod] Xpictod, 
els TavTas Tovs MuaTEvoVTAS, OV yap éaTW StacTONn. 
Saravres yap Huaptov Kal votepovvtar THs SdEns Tod 
Geod, *Sixatovpevor Swpedv tH avtod yapite Sua Ths 
amodvTpacews THS év Xprot@ “Inood: dv mpoébero 
o Geos tNaotnpiov Sia Tictews ev TS aTOD atuate eis 
EvdevEw tis Sixatoodyns avtod bia THY Tdpecw TeV 
TpoyeyoveTwy dauapTnudtov ev 7H avoyh Tod Oeod, 
mpos thy évderEw THs Suxatoovvns avTov év TO vov 
Kalp@, els TO elvar avTov Sikatov Kal SiKavodvTa Tov 
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5) , | a 27 a 5 ¢€ , 
éx tiatewas “Incod. Ilob ody n Kavynocs ; 
/ fal 
eEexreta On. dua Totov vowmov ; TOV Epyov ; ouxt, aAXa. 
\ , , n 
dia vopov mictews. *royiloueOar yap SiKcarodcbar 
f Yd 3 
moter avOpwrov yopis épywv vouov. 77) lovsaiwy 6 
(a) on / F; AN \ 2 aA \ \ 20 a 30 
€0s Movov; ovxt Kat €Ovav; val Kal eOvov, *cimep ets 
c U a \ 
0 Geos, bs Sixathoet Teprtopny ex TicTews Kal aKpo- 


r 5 A 
31y6wov ouv KaTapyoomev 


\ a 
Bvatiav Sa THs Tictews. 
} \ a u - AY / > \ , se / 
ta TNS TWLOTEWS; [LN YEVOLTO, AANA VOMoV LoTaVvomeD. 
4 1, = 3 a aN \ \ / Cea 
t ovv épodpev “ABpady Tov mpotatopa nudv 
X\ 4 S 2 re XN "A \ 3} yy 26 oO: + 
Kata capKa; “et yap ABpadp €& épywr edixarwOn, exer 
KaUYNUGA* GAN ov pds Oedv, >ri yap n ypahn réryet ; 
> ' v3 \ a a \ > fi ye > 
Emicteycen Aé “ABpadm TH GE, Kal EAOTICOH aYTa@ eic 
1 TY INSV s ¢ \ 5) , 
MKAIOCYNHN. 47@ d€ épyalouév@ 0 puto Oos ov NoyiCerat 
KaTa Yapiv GANA Kata odeihnuas >T@ dé py épya- 
Couévm, meatevovte é éml tov SixatodvTa Tov acceBn, 
, ¢€ Vy b) fa) 3 Py Ye 6 / 
Noyilerar 9 ictus avTod eis SiKarocvynv, °Kabarrep 
kat Aaveld r€yes TOV paxapiapov Tov avOpdirou @ oO 
é 
+ 
Oeds Aoyileras Sexavocvynv yYwpls Epywv 
TMakdpiol GN A2PEOHCAN al ANOMIAl Kal GN ETTEKA- 
AY@POHCAN al AMAapPTial, 
8MAKAPIOC ANHP OY OY MH AoricHTal Kypioc AmapTiaN. 
5 KS \ 
°56 pakapiopmos ody ovTOS érl THY TepiTounY 7 Kal ert 
Thy axpoBvaotiav; Néyouev yap “EdoricbH TH ’ABpadm 
c ! A i) > / > 
H mictic €ic AlKalocYNHN. ards ody EdXoyicOn; év Tept- . 
ANSE Eee ’ / ? b] al ) ONG > 
Toun Ovte ) év axpoBvaTtia; ovK év TeptTouh arr év 
axpoBvatia: «al cumeion éXaPev TepitomAc, cppayisa 
a An ak 1 > 
Ths Sixatoctyns Ths mlaTews THs év TH AKPOBYCTIA, Ets 
lal ih > 
TO €lvat avTov TaTépa TavT@v Tov TLaTevovT@Y Ou 
an Ors \ / 
axpoBvatias, eis TO NoyeaOhvat avtois [rHv] Stxatocv- 
a an = > n 
nv, «at twatépa mepitouns Tois ovK eK TeEpPLTOMAS 
n n a 7 nan > 
povov GANA Kal Tois aToLXodaW Tois ixvEerLW THS EV 
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fal \ ¢ n ° / =) 
axpoBvotia rictews Tov TaTpos nuoV ABpadp. “Ov 
\ x a Ne 
yap Sua vopouv 7 érayyeria TO ABpaay 7 TO oTréppate 
> a \ / SN % / > \ 8 \ 
avTOU, TO KANPoVvOmOY av’TOY ElvaL KOTMOV, AAG OLA 
\ © bl / if, 
Suxatoovvns Tiotews’ Mei yap ol €x vowov KAnpoVvopoL, 
€ / € 
KEKeVOTaL 7 TIOTLS KaL KaTHPYNTaL n eTrayyedia. Yo 
, 
yap vowos opynv Katepyaferat, ob Sé ovK Eat vopes, 
an vA 
ovde mrapaBacts. Aid TodTO éx TicTEws, Wa 
\ uA > \ S iP, \ > / N 
KaTa Yap, cis TO eivar BeBatay Thy éTayyeNav TayTl 
n s > n ? fo) / f > \ \ A 3. 
T@ OTEPMATL, OU TH EK TOV VOMOU MOVOV ANNA KAL TH EK 
na \ 
mistews ABpaap, (bs éotuv matp Tavrwv nuav, \ Kabos 
, n 2 a oe 
yéypamrras Ste TMatépa TOAAGN EONGN TEDEIKA Cé,) KaTE- 
vaytt ov ériatevoev Oeod Tod CwotrotobyTos Tovs VEKpovs 
\ fod \ \ 3 Ag ov” 18a 3 id 
Kal KaNOUYTOS TA wu) bVTA ws dvTa* ds map éATrida 
29. > / ? / > \ fe oN t 
én édrridu émiatevcev eis TO yevéoOat avTov TATépa 
TIOAA@N EONDN KATA TO eipnuévoy O¥tarc EcTal TO cTIEpMAa 
> a fal 
coy: Pxat wn aobernoas TH Tic TE KaTEVONGEY TO EAUTOD 
capa [dn] vevexpmpévov, ExatovtaeTns Tov UTapyYer, 
\ / a , 
Kal THY véxpwow THS pnTpas Vappas, els Se tiv émray- 
yeriav Tod Geod od SvexpiOn TH amvotia adda évedv- 
/ a / \ / fal A 21 \ 
vapobn Th miata, Sovs Sofav TS Oed Kal mANpo- 
\ xe rat Be) / / a 
hopnGeis Ort 0 ernyyertat Suvatds éotw Kab ToLhoat. 
22816 [al] EAOFICOH aYT@ cic AIKAIOCYNHN. 3 OvK 
x rt > 1 a 
éypadn Sé dv avtTov povoy Sts EdoricOH ayth, *adArAa 
’ €: an ® / a 
kal du nas ois pédrEL NOYylCecOat, Tols mictEevovoww 
él tov éyeipavta ‘Inooby Tov Kbpiov nudv éx vexpar, 
25g TlapeAdOH Ald TA TlApAaTITOMATA nuaoY Kab HyépOn Sud 
€ a 
THVv SLKALMoLY NOV. 
o 
5 1A 0é 5 > 7 Sy Pek »” 
txatmlevres odv éx TicTews eipnynv éywmev 
\ \ 6 \ 5 \ fa) / ¢ n ? a a 2 ,’ 
mpos Tov Geov dra Tov Kupiov nuov ‘Inood Xpicrod, 284 


\ \ \ lal / 
od Kal THY Tpocaywyny eoxnKkapev [TH TiaTeL| eis TY 
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/ f > ee f My te Pees) / 
Xapw TAavTyy év H EoT}Kapev, Kal Kavyopucba em edrid« 
a / a a 
THs S0Ens Tod Geob~ 20d pdvov Sé, GANG Kal KavydpcOa 
év tais Orirnveouy, eidotes Stu 4 Oriyres UTropovny KaTEp- 
yaerat, 4 Sé btromovn Soxuunv, 7 Se Soxiur édr iba, 
5 ¢ be > ‘ > , a ¢€ > , a fal 
m O€ EATIIC OY KATAICYYNEl OTL 7 Gyamrn Tov Oeod 
éxkéyutas év Tals Kapdiais Huy Sid mvevpatos aylouv 

lal Py 0é ¢ n ‘e 6 vy xX \ ” ¢ n ’ a} lal 
Tov dobévtos nuiv: Set ye Xpioros dvtT@v nudv acbevav 
” N \ e \ ? A > 49 7. i, \ 
éTt KaTa Kalpov bTép aceBav aréBavev. “wor yap 
vmép Sikaiov tus atroGaveitar: sbmép yap Tod ayabod 


8 / \ \ 
ouviotnow dé THv 


TAY TIS Kab TOAMG aTroVaveiv: 
€ Pge sew in wets Ae? yy € ay 
EAUTOD AYATHY Els AS 0 Oeos OTL ETL GuapTorOv dvTwV 
Hua & os umTép nuov améGave 2TOArND Ov 
huav Xpioros wrép nuaov amréOaver. %TorAdro ody 
lal , rn 2 fal v4 >’ nr 
Parrov StxavwOévtes viv ev TO alpate avTodD cwOn- 
, > > A > yy a > n 10.? \ > @ Ne of 
oopela Su avtov amo THs opyns. Mel yap éyOpot dvtes 
, a n \ na , T\ We P > n 
KaTn\rAaynwev TO Oe@ Sta Tod Oavatov Tod viov avTod, 
al na fi ll n 
TONA® MaANOV KaTAARXAYEVTES TWOnTOUEOAa ev TH CoH 
avtod: “ov povoy Sé, adr Kal Kavyapevor ev TS OG 
A a n a > ® a 
Sia Tod Kvpiov nudv “Incod [Xpiorod], dv’ ob viv thy 
Katadraynv édaBoper. 
12 N fa) vA Fo CRN b) 6 , ete , 9 
Ava todT0 wotrep Si’ éEvds avOparrov 7 apaptia eis 
ssi in rhe ole (Al \ 8 \ n € / ¢ 6 ja 
Tov Kdcpov eiaonOev Kal Sia THs dwaptias 0 Odvatos, 
ig n 
Kal obtas eis TavTas avOpwtrous 0 Gavatos diundOev ef 
y \ / ig / =) >? 
© Waves Hwaptov-. “aypr yap vopov apmaptia ny év 
a \ Yj i 
Koopm, awaptia é ovK édANoyaTAaL py OVTOS VvoOmou, 
’ \ > \ i 
Mgyrnd éBacirevcev 0 Oavatos amd “Adam péxpe 
NV a ¢ 
Moaveoéws Kal él tods uy) aduapticavtas érl TO opor- 
~ ? fe a 
dpate THS TapaBacews “Addau, bs eotw Tb10s TOD 
if 
pédXOVTOS. Dan ody OS TO TapaTTTMpa, OUTwS [Kail 
a n / € 
TO Xapiopwa* eb yap TO Tod Evds TapaTTMpaTs ot Tool 
a n € rn a Noe, \ 
améOavov, TOAXRS wadrRov » Yapts TOV Oeod Kat 1) Swpea 
a A 2 aA ns 
éy xapite TH TOU évos avOpemmov ‘Inco’ Xpiotod eis 
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’ CAN 
-tovs Tordovs érepiccevoev. Kal ody ws St Evos 
/ Caen, > 
dpaptncavtos TO Sdbpnua: TO wev yap Kpipa €& Evos eis 
KaTaKpLULa, TO O€ Xapiopa EK TONABY TapaTTOLaT@V 


eis Suxalopa. © 


ei yap TO Tod évds TapaTTopate oO 
/ tal na 
Odvatos éBacinevoev Sia Tod Evos, TOAA@ paddov o1 
a \ an lal n 
THY TEeptccelav THS Yapitos Kal [THs Swpeas] THs Se- 
a Ue x a 
Katocvvns NapRavovtes év Con Baciredcovow b1a TOV 
n fa) > 
évos “Incovd Xpsotov. 18”Apa ovv ws Ot évds 
, YA > 
TAapaTToMATOS eis MavTas avOpwrrovs eis KaTaKPLLA, 
/ 
ovTws Kal dv évds Sixat@patos els TdvTas avOpwtrovs 
ig] i \ \ an an fal 
els Ouxalwatw Cons: Mdomtep yap Sia THs TapaKkons Tov 
Cran > ¢, \ f € f 
évds avOporrov apapTwrol Katecta?noav ot Todo, 
ovTas Kal dia THs UIraKons Tov évds SiKatot KaTATTA- 
/ n 
Oncovtat of TodNot. *vopos 5é TrapevonAOev iva Teo- 
vdon TO TapaTTwopa ov Sé éTEdVaTEY 4 awapTia, 
¢ , € 0 PAA Ma 2 Ue € 
brrepetrepiacevoenv 9 yapls, “iva Botrep éBacirevoev 4 
dpaptia év TO Cavat@, oTas Kal 7 Yapis Bacirevon 
\ je >? N wate NUD) fa) a 
dia Stxavoovyns eis Fwnv ai@viov dia “Inood Xpiotovd 
TOD Kupiou nmav. 
6 1Ti i > fal é > / an € / vA 
t ody épodpev; eripévapev TH apaptia, wa 
¢ / / ‘ny 
n xXapis TrEovaon; *n YyévouTo* olTLWes ameOdvopev 
an , lal if an 3 a 
TH apaptia, THs ETL Cnoomev ev avTH; 37) ayvoeite OTL 
/ n 
dcot €BarrticOnpev eis Xptotov [Incoby] eis Tov Oava- 
an > if ‘ i) a 
tov avtod éBamricbnpev; *ovveradnmev’ odv avT@ dua 
n / ? \ 
Tod Barticpatos eis Tov Odvarov, tva wamTrep HryépOn 
\ 2 a N a / a 
Xpuoros éx vexpov Sia ths SdEns Tod TaTp6s, oTwS Kal 
a la lal f 
nets ev KaLvoTnTs wns wepiTatnowper. ei yap cUp- 
fi Are nr a 
puToe yeyovamev TO omorduare TOV Oavatou avTod, aAXa 
n > / / n 
Kal THS avactdcews ecoucla: StodTO ywwoKovTes BTL 
€ n if 
6 Taralos nuav avOpwtos cuvertavpaOn, iva KaTap- 
fal N a al € / n A ° 
ynO) TO COpa Tis dpuaptias, TOU unKéTe SovArcvew Huds 
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aA id a 7 € \ > \ / > \ A 
TH apaptia, ‘0 yap ato0avev Sedixaiwrat amo Ths 
e ‘ 8 > be > (4) , \ x Lal ip 
apaptias. %e dé ameOdvopey civ Xpiotd, mictevomev 

\ a 
bru Kal cuvejnoopev avT@: %eiddres bre Xproros éyepOels 
fal 3 / A 
€K VvEexpa@v ovKeTL aTroOvnoKel, Davatos avTod ovKéTL 
iZ 6 108 \ > la a ¢€ LA > / > 
Pupsever Sb yap aréBavev, TH apaptia améOavev éd- 
A e A aA fal lal 11 
dmak: 0 66 fp, &7 TO Oecd. 
€ \ 3 \ \ fay , na \ A A 
EAUTOUS Elval VeKpOUS Mev TH ApwapTia CavTas bé TO Dew 
> ot a 12 \ S ih ¢ 
év Xptot@ nooo. M7 otv Bacirevéto 7 
VA > lel nr fal 4 
dpaptia év TO OvnT@e buav cwpate eis TO UTaKoveLy 
ba Me Oouns Sot Bunss , \ L 
tats émriOvpiats adtov, ®yndé trapiotdvete TA ped 
¢€ a v4 r 10 UY an e / iAXa Ul 
buoy OTAa adiKias TH apapTia, GAA TapacTHoate 
éavTovs TH Oe woel ex vexpov CovTas Kal TA wédAn 

€ a v4 8 4, Lod 6 a 14 ¢ , \ ¢ a 
vuav bTAa Sixatocbvns TO Oed+ Mapwaptia yap bwov 

> if > 4 > ec \ , > \ € \ 
ov Kupltevoel, ov yap éoTe bTO vopsoy adAa UO 

, 1bT; S F; ¢ / vA > > \ 
xapw. é ovv; dpapticw@pev OTL ovK oper 
¢ \ , > \ ¢ X / \ / 16,2 16 
UTO VOMOV GANGA VITO YapLV; pn yévouTo* ovK oldaTe 
¢ @ /, ¢€ \ 8 UA ? ¢ / } n la 
OTL @ TAPLOTAVETE EAUTOUS COVAOUS ELS VITAKONY, OOUNOL 
eoTEe @ UITAKOVETE, TOL awaptias eis Oavatov } VTaKkons 

> 8 uA 17 fe be a ad be. a a 
els Suxatoouvny; Myapis 66 Ta Oe@ OTe ATE SovrOL THs 
€ U ¢ - be > 6b. > a 566: 
dpaptias vmnkovaate S€ éx Kapdias els dv TmapEedoOnTeE 
tutov Sidaxhs, BérevOepwbévtes 8 amd THs dpaptias 
edovrAwOnTEe TH Stxatoctyvyn* MavOpemuvov rAéyw Sia THY 

a cA \ 
acbéveray THS capKos Vudv: womep yap TapectHnoaTe 

\ } ie, ALA a aun , \ a 9 , 9 

Ta pédn Vuav SodrAa TH axalapoia Kai TH avopia [eis 

n \ a 

Thv avopmiav], oUTw voy TapacTncaTe TA pédn UVMOV 
n aes , 3 ene 204 Sa NG 

SotAa TH Sixatoovyyn eis aytacwov: dTe yap Soddou 
S A ¢ / > 50 beg a 8 , 21 -/ 

HTEe THS awaptias, EXevOepor ATE TH Sixavoovyy. ™Tiva 

ody Kaprrov elyete TOTE ef ols viv ématoytverOe; TO 


yuri dé, ErevOepmbévtes 


\ / oy a , 

yap TEéXNOS EKELVOV Odvatos: 

a if \ n a yf N 

amo THS auaptias SovrAwbévtes SE TO Oew, EyeTE TOV 
n / \ 

KapToV vueVv els aylacpov, TO dé Téos Conv aiwvior. 


oUTwS Kal vpels Noviler De 


ne 
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fo) LA ‘ \ \ / 

Bred yap doa Ths dpaptias Oavaros, TO dé yapiopa 
an fal lal > lal A , 
Tov Oeod bw aidvios ev Xpiote ‘Inoov Te Kupio 

LOV. 
% cal id if Ni t 
7 WH dyvoeire, adedhoi, ywooKkovow yap vowov 
lal a > of 
NAAG, OTL O VOMOS KUpLEever TOD avOpwrrov ep oaoV 
sn \ re its ’ \ oF 
xpovov 65; 29 yap Uravdpos yuvyn TH CovTe avdpi déde- 
> \ a 
Tat vouw éay dé aTobdvyn Oo aGYnp, KaTHPYNTaL aTrO TOU 
a cal fal \ \ 
vopiov Tov avdpds. ®apa odv CavTos Tod avdpos mourxanis 
We rN / > 8 \ € / aN 8c 3 (A) f 
xpnuatiog, éav yévnrar avdpl étépm* éav dé amo0avyn 
an le} \  } 
6 avnp, ddevOépa éotly amo Tod vomov, TOD pn eivar 
> \ io f > 5 Nie we 4 cd 10 
avTny poryanrioa yevouévnv avdpl érépw. *haTe, ader- 
got pov, Kat vucis eOavatradOnre TH vouw Sia Tov 
a a al f 
TWMATOS TOD YpLoTOD, Eis TO yevécOar Upas ETEDH, TO 
a fal a if 
ex vekpov éyepOévte va Kaptropopyowpmev TO Oe@. OTE 
yap nuev ev TH capKl, Ta TAOnMaTA TOY GuapTLOV TA 
Sud ToD vosov évnpyeito év Tols pérAcow nmov Eis TO 
an al \ X 
Kaptropopnaar To Gavare: Svuvi Sé KatnpynOnuev ato 
rn > 
Tov vopov, atroGavovtes ev @ KaTEevyoueta, wate Sov- 
/ a 1p 
Aevew [juds] év KavoTHTL TVEV MATOS Kal OV TANALOTNTL 
t aS a 
ypaupatos. "Te ody époduev; 6 vdpos daptia; 
\ / > \ \ € / > Sy > \ \ 
Hy yévorTo* adAa THY adpapTiav ovK éyvov eb pn Sia 
a ? 
vouov, THY Te yap émlOupiav ovK HOE Et pt) O VOMOS 
Edeyev OYK EmbyMHcelcs Sapopuny dé AaBodca 7 dpap- 
/ NV el a a 
tia Ova THS evTOARS KaTELpydoato év éuol Tacav éri- 
, \ \ , p 
- Ouptav, Yopis yap vowov dpaptia vexpad. %éyw dé ov 
\ / , > / x nN > n ¢ e la 
Xo@pls vopov Twoté* éMovans Sé THs évToAHs apapTla 
\ \ 
avétnoev, Méyo dé améOavov, Kar evpéOn poe €VTOAN 
¢ > X ef > (a) , 11 .¢ \ € / > \ 
n ets Conv avTn eis Oavarov: 'n yap dwaptia adpoppiy 
NaBodoa Sia THs evrorAns eEnmatncév pe Kat Se’ avdris 
c 
améxtewev, “date 0 péev voOmos AyLos, Kal 7% évTON) 
ayia Kal Sixaia Kat ayadn. BTO ody ayaboy 
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2 \ 
mol éyévero Odvatos ; pu2) yévouTo* GNX 1) duaptia, iva 
A , \ an a 
gavy apaptia Sia Tov ayalod pot Kxatepyalopévn 
6 A Wf / > ¢ \ € \ e 
dvatov: wa yévntar Kal? tbrepBodnv dpaptwrOos % 
€ / Py) a A > rH 14 1d \ A € / 
Gpaptia dua ths évtodjs. Moldauer yap StL 6 vomos 
TVEVHATLKOS ETI? éy@ Oe odpKLVds Eeius, Wempapmévos 
\ \ € / a \ 
vmod THY apaptiav. °O yap KaTepyalomat od ywwoocKkw* 
? \ aA / la) i > 7 aA fa) a fal 
ov yap 0 Gédw TovTO TPdaow, AX 6 wLo® ToVTO Troe. 
We, O€ 6 od GédXw TOdTO ToL, ciVdNML TH VOMw OTL 
Kkardos. Nuvi dé odxéte éy@ xatepydlopat avTo adda 
ea'9: an ? > \ ¢ tA 18 75 N v4 > > nr 
n évoskodaa ev éwolt auaptia. oida yap btu ovK oixet 
év éwol, TOUT got év TH capKi pov, ayabov: TO yap 
UA / / Ni \ 4 \ \ 
Oérewv TapaxKertat pot, TO Sé KaTepydlecOat TO KadOv 
ov' Mov yap 5 Oérw trod ayabov, GAA 6 ov Odw 
\ fal / 20 > 8c A > Oé na nr 
KaKkov ToT Tpdcow. ~ei Sé 6 od Oérw TodTO TOLe, 
> £ > \ / > X b) \ ¢€ > la > > \ 
OUKETL EY@ KaTEpyalopwat AUTO AANA NH OlKOVGA év Emol 
(S f Pan yay / BA \ , a 6é > \ 
apaptia. bpiokw dpa Tov vowov To OérovTs pol 


22 


a \ \ oe > \ \ x SD ih 
TrOLELY TO KANOV OTL Ef@Ool TO KAKOV TTAPAKELTAL* OvuvV?)- 


a fa) a \ x 
Soar yap TO vo“@ Tod Oeod Kata TOV ~cw avOpwToD, 


3 Bdémw Sé érepov vowov év Tots wédeoiv pov avTicTpa- 


> fal / a t \ > 4 
TEVOMEVOVY TH VOU@ TOV VOOS ov Kal aixparorilovTa 
a / a ¢ la e fal 4 a 
pe [ev] TO vdOm@ THs apaptias TO dvte ev Tots wércoiv 


seas 


24 7 Dy NR SS Q iy e/ P) 
Mov. TaNalTwpos EY@ AVUPWTTOS’® TIS PE PUDETAL EK — 


a , Lo] 0, Ui / a 25 , be tal (4) a 
TOD G@paTtos TOD Gavatou TovTov; ™ydpus [d5é] TH Ded 
d:a “Inood Xpictod tod Kupiov: nuov. dpa odv avros 
> \ Led \ A. ry te f 6 aA A be \ / 
éy® TO pev vol SovrAcv@ vou@ Ceod, TH 5é capKl vouw 
¢ / 10 WN: BA lal / an 
apapt las. 8 voev Apa viv KaTaKpLwa Tots 

a / a n an 

év Xpiot@ “Inood: 70 yap vomos Tod TvevpaTos THs Swnhs 

tal fa) / la) a 

év Xpiotd “Incod Hrevbépwoév oe ard Tov vosov Tihs 

a A n 

apaptias Kal tod Gavdtov. *1o yap addivatoy Tod 

/ 2) a) > Oé 8 \ a / & (A) \ \ e a 

vomou, é€v © HaBéver Oia THs capKos, 0 Yeds Tov EavToOD 
¢ ¢ Vy) 

viov Téurapas év opormpmatse capKos amapTtias Kal Tepl 
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\ 

4iva TO 
, a ! es € es a \ \ 
Suxatwpa Tov vou“ou TANnpwOn ev nuly Tos pH KATA 
fal Ni a © iN N) 

cdpKka TEepiTaTovoW GANA KATA TVEDMA* POL yap KaTa 


\ ¢ 7, a , 
dpaptias KaTéxpive THY apapTiav év TH capKt, 


4 ” \ a \ n € DY: \ 
adpka dvTes TA THS TapKos povodaw, ot O€ KaTA 
Sto yap ppovnua THs 

\ / \ \ , A 4 \ \ 

capkos Odvatos, TO dé Ppovnwa Tov TvEvpaTos Con Kat 
ae, 7S 7 \ / n so ev alas 

~ elpnvn: *SsdTe TO Hpdvnua THs capKos éyOpa eis Oeor, 

TO yap vouw Tod Oeod ody UroTdacceTa, ovdé yap 


n a / 
TVEOMA TA TOV TVEvpLATOS. 


oO lal / , 
dvvatat: 8oi dé év capKi dovTes Oe@ apéocat ov Suvavrat. 
oh a Oe > 2) Nee \ 9 A 2 4 y 
Meéls O€ OUK EOTE EV GapKL AAG EV TVEVMATL, ELTTEP 
mvevua Ocod oixet ev bpiv. ef S€ TUS Teva XpioTov 
> ” e > + > a 10.2 8e xX \ 2 
ovK Exel, OUTOS ovK Eat avTod. Mei dé Xpiotds ev 
a a \ ¢ a 
bpiv, TO pev c@pwa vexpov dia apwaptiav, TO Se Tvedpa 
fan dua Suxatocvvnv. “Mei dé TO mvedpa Tov éyelpayTos 
Tov “Incouv éx vexpav oikel év vpty, o éyeipas EK vEeKpav 
a AY 
Xprotov “Incovv Cworroinces [kal] ta Ovnta copata 
Umav Sta Tod évoikodvTOS adTovD TVEvmaTOS eV bpiv. 
2”Apa ovv, aderhot, dpernéTat Ecpév, ov TH capKt 
fal \ / lol 13 ’ \ \ Yi o f- 
ToD Kata odpKa Cnv, ei yap Kata odpKa Ente wédreTE 
atroOuncKew, eb S€ mvevpate Tas TpdEes TOD TopaTos 
Oavarotte Enoecbe. “dco yap mvevpate Oeod ayovTat, 
a aN g nr > , 15 > \ > / nm 8 7 
ovTot viol Geod ciaiv. Mov yap éhdBete Tvedpa Sovdrcias 
> UL > fal /, 
marw eis poBov, AAA EAXaBeTE TVEdWA Vi0DEcias, ev 
iZ At if € / 16 > ay \ fol 
Kpafowev “ABBa o ratnp: “avto To Treva curypap- 
na an i 2 lal lol 
TUPEL TO TVEDpATL HuaV STL éapev Téxva Beod. Met Se 
\ fal 
TEKVA, Kal KANpovopoL’ KANPOVOmoL ev Oe0d, cUYKAN- 
i. fal 
povopot dé Xpiotod, eiep cvvrdcyopev va Kal ovv- 
d0£acOapev. B Aoyifowas yap ott ove aka Ta 
6 / fal fal rn \ \ I / 
Tabynuata TOU vUY KaLpod Tpos THY péXdovoaV So€av 
> vy On > ¢ n 19 € \ > , ny 
aroxadupOnvar eis npas. nn yap amoKxapadokia THs 
/ a > n n an rn 
KTLOEWS THY ATOKAAUY LY TOV ViaV TOD Beod amreKdéxeTat 
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a \ , ¢ ¢ A 
077 yap patalTynTL 9 KTioLs vareTdyn, ovy éxodoa 
» \ ¢ 
ara Sia tov vrotadkavta, ép Ermide * Stu Kab adth 
€ \ na a na 
n KTiaws EdevOepwOnoeTtat amo THs Sovrcias TH; POopas 
> \ >: I an vi fal J fa) rn 
els THY édEevOepiav THs S0Ens Tov Téxvwv Tod Oeod. 
7 a , 
2 oldamey yap OTL Taca } KTiCLS CUVaTEVALEL Kal GUVO- 
lel lal , % 
dives dx pt Tod viv: Bod povoy Sé, adda Kal adtoL Thy 
na ee lal 
arapxijv Tod mvevpatos exovtes [nets] Kal avrol év 
al pe 
éavtois otevdfopuev, violeciay ameKxdexdpevol THY ATrO- 
i A , Cin 240 \ OY iS ey, 
UTPWOLVY TOD GapmaTos nuaV. TH yap éATid. éco- 
Onuev: édris dé BrETopévn ovK éotw Aris, 5 yap 
Némres Tis éAXmrifer; *ei Se 5 ov BréErropev eArrifomev 
EV, 
a / ¢ 
de viropovns atrexdeyouc0a. 26" OQcavtas 6é kal 
TO mvedpa ovvavTiAapBdavetar TH acOeveia nudv: TO 
yap Tb mpocevEwpcOa Kalo Set od oidapev, AAXA avo 
na an ’ , c 
TO TVEdMA UTEpEVTUY YX aVEL TTEVAYMOLS GNadHTOLS, 76 dé 
rn / \ if lal 7 
épavvay Tas Kapoias oldev TL TO Ppovnua Tod TretpaTos, 
7 Ni \ > y ¢ \ € Y, 28 Us Oe vA 
ort KaTa Oedy évTvyxXaver vTrEep ayiov. “oidapev dé bre 
a rn an € \ 
Tois ayata@ot Tov Gedy madvta auvepyet [0 Beds] ets 
> , a \ / n 5 297 4 
ayabov, toils Kata mpo0eow KrNTOLS ovowv. OTL ods 
, / aA Ss. di an 
mpoéyva, Kal mpowpicevy ouppoppous THs eiKdvos Tod 
lal an > na 
viov avTOU, is TO elval aUTOY TPwTOTOKOY ev TOAXKOTS 
a / 
aderhois: ods 5€ wpowpicev, TovTOUS Kai éxddecey: 
Kal ods exdAEcEV, TOUTOUS Kal ediKaiwoev* ods bE edu- 
Kalwoev, TOUTOUS Kal cdo~aceD. é ody épodpev 
\ rn ARS fA) \ (2 \ ¢ a / G ¢ a A 827 
mpos TadTa; ei 0 Deds UTEep nudv, Tis Ka nuav; * Os 
Aye t ew ’ > > VS MS ¢€ an / 
ye TOD (Olou viod ovK épelcaTo, adda UTEP NuaY TAaVYTOV 
a > x \ > tal X 4 
mapeSwKEev AUTOV, TAS OVX! Kal TLV AUTO Ta TavTa 
x lal n 
npiv yaploetar; *ris éyKarhéoes Kata éxdexT ov Oeod ; 
c ra ! G (ae N > a € 
Beds 6 AIKAION* *4TIc 6 KATAKPINAN; Xpiotos ['Inaods] o 
an \ > an A > 
amolavedyv, uadrrov dé éyepOeis [ex vexpav], os éotuy 
cs n ate WN \ , Gt coenaAe , 
én AeziA TOY Geof, Os Kal evTuyxaves vTEp nuov: * ris 
a 
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Has Yoploe amd THs ayarns TOD XpicTod; Odiyrus 7 
orevoxopia %) Siwypos 1) NuypLos 7) yupvorns 7) KivduvOS 7 
padyaic2; “Kadas yéypartas ort 
“ENeKeN CO¥Y OaANATOYMEOA GAHN THN HMEPAN, 
GAOPICBHMEN GC TIPOBATA coarAc. 
7GXN év tovTos maow Vreprixopev Sia TOV ayaTH- 
cavtos Huds. *arérevopat yap OTe ovTEe Odvatos ovTE 
Fon ovTe dyyedor ote apyal ovTe everTw@Ta ovTE 
péeAXovTAa ovTe Suvapets MovTE irpwpa ovTE Babos ovTE 
Tis KTlots évépa SuvjceTar Huds Xwpioat amo THs 
ayarns Tov Oeod THs ev Xpiot@ “Inood TA Kvpio nuov. 


9 PAAnOeray Aéyw ev Xptore, ov WevdSouat, cvv- 
paptupovans por THs cuvevdjoews pov év TvevpaTe 
ceus: 2° , / 2 U \ BJ t 
ayio, *OTe AUTH pol eoTLW peyadn Kal AdLarELTTOS 
58 / lal OL a 3 ? / A >: / 5S 
ddvvn TH Kapdia pour ®nvyounv yap dvabepa ecivat 

\ NwatS na n a a 
autos éy@ amd Tod YpLoTod Uirép TAY adekdav jou TOV 

Lal \ / la) 
ouyyevav pov Kata capKa, ‘oitwés eiow “lopanreiras, 
2 € € fa) , Nase 6 \ € 8 ‘OF \ he 
év 7 viobecta Kat 7 Sd&a Kat ai StabhKar Kal 7 vopo- 
fA) , Ne ze 7 \ ped "6 5 & € , 

cola Kal  NaTpEla Kal at émrayyertat, “ov of TaTépes, 

e € 3 
Kal é& dv 0 YploTos TO KaTa odpKa, 6 ov eT) TavTHD, 

\ =) a n 
eds edroynTos eis Tods aidvas: aunv. SOUX oiov Sé 
iv >? fe ¢ / n lal b) \ / is) eb) 
OTL ExTréeTTTMKEV O NOyOS TOD Oeod. ov yap TravTes ot €& 
Topannr, obtot lopanr: ‘oud bre eioly orréppa ABpacp, 
/ > ! ’ 
mates TéKVa, GAN "EN “Icadk KAHOHCeTAl col crépma. 

» > \ / a A 
8todT éoTV, OU Ta TéKVAa THS GapKos TadDTAa TéKva TOD 

na \ S: iy a 
Qeov, adda Ta Tékva. THS emayyedias RoyileTat eis 

, cow f \ € LA & \ \ \ 
oméppa* *érayyedias yap 0 NOyos obTOS Kata TON KAIPON 
TOYTON EAEYCOMAI KAI EcTAl TH Zappa yidc. Mov pwdvov 8é, 
bY \ WW fy if b] CN, / 4 
avra Kat “PeBéxxa €& évds Koitny éyovoa, loaak Tod 


TaTpOS nav? “unre yap yervnbévtor unde mpakavrey 
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TL ayaOov 7) haddov, va 7 Kat éxroyhy mpdOects TOD 
Geod wévy, od« && Epywv GAN éx Tod KadodyvTos, éppéOn 
auth OTe “O meiZ@Nn AoyAeycel TH EAdCCONI’ BxaOdrep 
yéypartat TON ‘lak@®B HrdémtHca, TON Ae "Hcaf émicuca. 

“Ti ody epodpev; pun adixia Tapa TO Oe@; pn) 
yévotto: ta Mavuoei yap réyer *EAeHco on AN GAcA, 
KAI OIKTEIPHCW ON AN OIKTEIPwW. dpa ody od TOD OéXovTOS 
OvVSE TOV TPéYOVTOS, GANA TOD EXe@VTOS Deod. 1’ Aéyer 
yap » ypady T@ Papaw Ste Eic aytd tofto éZHreipaA Cy 
Otic énAciZ@mal EN CO! THN AYNAMIN MOY, Kal Orc Alar- 
reAH TO GNoMA Moy EN TIACH TH rH. ‘dpa ody dv Oére 
éreel, Ov S€ Oéret CKAHPYNE!. 19 Kpeis por ovv 
Té ere wéuderar; TH yap BovAjuare adtov tis avOécrn- 
Kev; 6 dvOpwrre, mevotvye av Tis ei 0: avTAaTrOKpLVO- 
pevos TO Ged; MH Epel TO TAdcma TH TAdcanti Té pe 
érroinaas oUTws; 7%) ov eyes éEovciav 6 Kepameyc TOY 
TIHAOY x TOD avTOD dupdmaros Towjoa O wey els TLHV 
oKedos, 6 6€ es atipiav; et dé Oédrwr 0 Beds evdeiEac Oat 
Thy opynv Kab yvwoptear To Suvarov avrod tinerken ep 
MOAN pwaxpoOvpia ckeyH OprAc KaTnpTicpéva Eic ATIO- 
Acian, iva yvopion Tov wAovTOY THs SoEns avTod em 
oxen éd€ous, & TponTtotipwacer eis SdEav, ods Kat exade 
gev hpds ov povov €& “lovdatwy adda Kal e& eOvév—; 
ds kal ev TO Qorne réyet 

Kadécw TON OY AdON MOY AdON MOY 

Kdl THN OYK HPATTHMENHN HPATTHMENHN * 
Bair éctal én TH TOMW oy éppéOH [aytoic] Oy Aadc 
MOY YMEIC, 
éKel KAHOHCONTAI YIOl O€0 Z@NTOC. 

27? Hoalas S¢ xpater trrép Tod ‘Ioparjd EAn HO dpiomdc 
T@N yin ‘IcpaHA dc H dmMoc THC OaddccHC, TO YTIOAIMMA 


ROMANS B 
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cwOHceTal’ %S\AdPON FAP CYNTEADN KAI CYNTEMNODN TTOIHCE! 
1 wat as nm 29 \ \ / -H / 
Kypioc émi tac rac. “at Kalws mpoeipneev Hoatas 
Ei mH Kypicc ZaBade érkaTéAiTeN HMIN cTTépMa, 
@c Zddoma 4N €feNH@HMEeN Kal wc Tdmoppa an 
G@MOIDOHMEN. 
TY ody époduev; OTe €Ovn TA pi) St@KOVTA SiKaLocuvnY 
POUHED ; 0 M1) 
KkatérxaBev Sixavocvuny, Sicacocvvny S€ THY éK TicTEws* 
VIopaynr b€ Su@dkwv voor Sixavocvyns eis voMov OvK 
épbacev. Sid Th; OTL ovK éK TicTEWS GAN ws &€& 
” , > ' a ' 33 6 
épywv mpocéKowav Tw MOW TOY TIPOCKOMMATOC, Ka @s 
yéyparrTas 
"laoy TIOHM! EN ZICN AIOON TIPOCKOMMATOC KA! TIETPAN 
CKANAAAOY, 
Kal 6 TICTEYWN ET AYTM OY KATAICYYNOHCETAI. 
10 VAédserdol, % ev eddoxia THs Euns Kapdias Kab 
% Sénows Tpos TOV Gedy bTrEép aUTOY Els TwTHpiay. *wap- 
nr \ ? fal A an 1 <, eae 4 > ’ > > 
Tup@® yap avTois ote Cov Geod Eyovcw* GN ov KaT 
erriyvwoy, *ayvoodvTes yap THY TOD Oeod Sixacocvyny, Kab 
Tip idiav Entoovtes otiaa, Th Suxatocbyy TOV Oeod ovx 
vmetaynoav: *rédos yap vowov Xpicros els Sexavocbynv 
Tavtt T@ TiotevovTt. "Mwvohs yap ypdper ote THv 
Suxavocvyny THv éK Vomou 6 TIOIHCAC ANOPwTTOC ZHCETAl EN 
> fal \N 
auth. °° dé é« mictews Sixacocvvn oUTws Aéyer MH 
elmHc €v TH Kapdia cov Tic anaBHceTal €iC TON OYPANON; 
mn? la a U 
TovT éotw Xpiotov Katayayeiv> 7 Tic KataBHceTal eic 
THN AByCCON; TOUT éotuv Xpiorov ex vexpav avayayeiv. 
8 irra / re . °E , Ty a ’ > 2 a , ' 
ada Ti Eyer; “Erryc coy TO pAmd €ctIN, éN TH CTOMaTI 
COY Kal EN TH KapAla Coy’ TOdT esti TO phua THs TicTewsS 
A te Ca n 
0 Knpvcoomev. %6TL Edy opmoroyions TO pAMa éN TO 
, ’ v4 > 
ctémati coy ér7 KYPIO® IHYOTS, cai wicrevans én 
n Ne of € ey nn 
TH Kapadia coy d7¢ 0 Geos avTov Hyepev ex vexparv, 
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cwbjion MKapdia yap mootevetar cis Sixaocdyny, 
oTdmate Sé opmodoyettat eis cwTnpiav: Mréyer yap 7 
ypagpy Ilads 6 tmicteYon €m ayT@ oY KaTaicyyNOHiceTal. 
Lov ydp éotw dSactod “lovdaiov te kal” EXXnvos, 0 
yap avTos Ktpios TavTwY, TAOVToY es TaVTAas TOUS 
émiKanroupévous avTov: Tk yap oc aN émiKAAgcHTal TO 
Onoma Kyploy cweHcetar. MILOs ody émexarécwvtat eis 
dv ovK érigtevoay; THs 5é TIcTEVTwWoLW OD OVK HKOU- 
cav; Tas S€ axovcwaw Yuwpis KnptocovTos; Maras bé 
knpvEwow édv pn atrootadaow; Kabdmep yéypaTTat 
“Qc @paiol Oi TOAEC TAN EYAFFEAIZOMENDN fa0d. 167AXN 
ov mavTes UTHKOVTAY TH Eevayyedio* "Hoaias yap Néyer 
KYpie, Tic Emticteycen TH AKO HMON; dpa 7 miatis é& 
axons, 7 dé akon Sia pyuatos Xpicrod. Barra réyo, 
pf) OVK HKOVaaY ; pEevouryeE ; 

Eic m&can THN PAN @2HA0EN 6 Odrroc ayTAN, 

Kal €IC TA TepATA THC OIKOYMENHC TA PHMATA AYTON. 
Gra éyo, pb) “Iopanr ovK éyrw; mpaTos Mwuais 
éyeu 

"Era TlapazHA@cw vwas ét” oYK EONEl, 

érr €ONEl ACYNETW TIAPOprID vas. 
 Hoaias bé amroTo\mua Kal réyer 

Eypé@HN Toic €mé MH ZHTOYCIN, 

EMaNHC EfENOMHN TOIC Emé MH etrepwWTACIN. 

Ampos S€ Tov “Iapair réyes “OAHN THN Hmeépan éZerré- 
TACA TAC YEIPAC MOY TIPOC AdON ATIEIOOYNTA KAI ANTI- 
AEFONTO. 11 +Aéyw odv, wn dtadcato 6 bEdc 
TON AON AYTOY; (4%) yévouTO* Kal yap éym “lopandeitns 
eiul, éx oméppatos “ABpaau, dudjs Beviapetv. oy 
aTI@CcATO 6 GEC TON AdON aYTOY dy Tpoéyv@. H ovK 
oldate év "Hrela ti réyer 7 ypadhy, ws évtuyyaver TO. 
B2 
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Ged kata Tod "Iopand; 3Kypie, toyc mpodHtac coy arre- 
KTEINAN, TA BYCIACTHPIA COY KATECKAYAN, KATO YTTEAEIPOHN 
MONOC, Kal ZHTOYCIN THN YyYHN MOY. *aAAG TE NEYEL AUTO 
OxXpnwatiopos; Katédton éwauT@ EntakicyiAloyc ANAPAC, 
OfTINec OYK ékamyaN TONY TA Baad. Sottws ody Kal év 
T@ vov Kalp® Nimpa Kat exroyHY YapLTos yéyovev* 
Sed S& yapurs, odKére €& Epyou, emer 1 yapus ovKéTt 
yiveras yapus. 7rt obv; 6 émibntet “Iopanr, TodTO ovK 
érrétuxev, 1) Sé €xdoy? erétvxev* ot 5€ AowTrol érrwpo- 
Oncav, Sxabamep yéypartar “EdAwKen aytoic 6 Oedc 
TINEYMA KATANYZEWC, OOadAMOYC TOY MH BAETTEIN Kal WTA 
TOY MH AKOYEIN, Ewc TAC CHMepoN HMépac. %eal Aavetd 
Déryer 

Penn@Hta@ H TpATTezA AYTON Elc TIArida Kal eC OHPAN 

Kal €1C CKXNAAAON KAl E1C ANTATIOAOMA AYTOIC, 
WeKOTICOHT@CAN 01 GPAAAMOI AYT@N TOY mH BAETTEIN, 
Kal TON N@TON AYT@N Ald TIANTOC CYNKAMYWON. 

UAéyw odv, wn ertacay iva Técwow; pn) yévoiTo* 
GANA TO AVTOV TapaTToOpaTL 7 TwTNpPLa Tols EOvEecw, 
eis TO TAPAZHADCAI aUTOUS. Mel dé TO TapdTTwpa avTav 
TAODTOS KOTMOU Kal TO HTTHUA aVTOV TrodTOS EOvay, 
TOT@ PAadoV TO TARPOpA avTav. 

Tin dé Méyw tots EOveow. ed’ Boor pev odv cip) 
eyo €Ovav arrdaToXos, THY SvaKkoviav pov dokdtw, Me 
Tos Tapatnwow jov THv cdpKa Kal cwoow TiWds é£ 
attav. Yel yap 7 aroBoAn avTav KaTadXay?) KO Lou, 
Tis } Tpoodnprbes et pur) Cor) ex vexp@v ; Met S67 amapyn 
ayia, Kat TO dvpayas Kal & 1 pita ayia, Kali of 
KAGOOL. WH O€ Twes TOV KAGSoV eEexdacOnoay, 
av dé ayplératos My evexevTpiaOns év a’tois Kab cup- 
KoW@VOS THS pions THs midTnTOs THs éXalas éyévouv, 
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Agaas AyneA , > O\ a 2 
fn KaTaKavy® Tov KAdowv* & Sé KaTAaKaVYadoaL, OU 
\ \ es > Lg 7 n 

ov thy pilav Baotdfers adrdga 9 pia oé. Mépets odv 

> , lal lal 

KéexXdcOnoav KrAdor va éyo évKevtpic0d. Karas* 
a 2 , >) / \ \ A , 4 

TH amtotia éEexracOnoar, od Se TH TioTe EoTHKaS. 
XN ig \ l4 \ lel € n 

bn vinra ppovet, adArda HoBod: ei yap o Beds TaV 

\ Me 3 2 a 

Kata dvow Krydoav ovK épeloato, ovdé cov peicerat. 

2278) > / \ > / (a) aA b] \ “ \ 
ioe oY YpnoTOTHTA Kal arroTouiav Beod: ert pwéev TOvs 

/ / an 

TeoovTas atroTopuia, él dé o€ yYpnoTOTNs Beod, édy éme- 
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/ a 
Mévns TH XpnoTOTHTL, rel Kal ov ExKoTHCN. 
é, dav pu erripévaot TH amiotia, éveevTpicOncovTat: 
duvatos yap éotw 0 Oeds madw evKevtpicat avTovs. 
24.3 N \ b] a \ / 2 Uf o) / 
el yap ov éx Ths Kata dvow éEexorns aypledatou 
\ \ 7 > iy > Ve / 
Kat Tapa vow évexevTpia Ons els KaNALENALOV, TOT @ 
PadXov ovTOL of KaTa pio. evKevTpLaOncovTas TH dia 
édaia. 2>OQvd yap Oérw byas ayvoeiv, ddergot, 
TO fUoTHPLOY TODTO, Wa pn HTE ev EavTots Hpdvipot, OTL 
TopPWTLS ato pépous TO “lopanr yéyovey aXpL ov TO 
TAnpaya TOV EOvadv cicérOn, Kal ots Tas lopanr 
cwlyncetat: Kabos yéypatrrat 
Hze1 €k ZIa@N O pyomenoc, 
atrocTpepel AceBelac Ato ‘laKos. 
27Kai AYTH AYTOIC H TAP EMOY AIAOHKH, 
OTAN ADEADMAl TAC AMAPTIAC AYTAN. 
28 \ \ SN ’ I > fa} \ Py ge ail n nS be \ 
KaTa pev TO evayyédtov €yOpol bu byas, Kata dé THY 
> MN > \ 8 Ni \ / é 929 > / \ 
éxAoynv ayaTntot Ova Tovs TaTépas’ *apeTapeAnta yap 
aA n a / \ 
Ta YXapiopata Kal n KAoW ToD Deod. “aTEp yap 
ig tal NI ? @ i¢ n fal n rn 6c ar Aa) lal 
vpets mote HnrevOnoate TO Oe@, viv Se HreNnOnTe TH 
w@ la] ip fal 
rovtay amedia, *otTas Kal obtor viv nreiOnoay TO 
bpetépw édées wa Kal avtot viv édrenOdow: “ovv- 
, Rs ae \ \ / Biel Pd ny Y, \ 
éxreroev yap o Oeds Tovs TayTas els atrevOiay iva Tovs 
mavras denon. =O, Ba8os mrovtov Kat codpias Kat 
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mn ’ n \ 

yvocews Oeod* ws aveEcpatunTa Ta KpimaTa avTOD Kat 
aveEvyviactou at obol avTod. 

34 t \ a” a K ' _ n , , > a 

Tic yap érnw nofn Kypioy; H Tic cYmMBoyAoc ayToYy 

EreNeTo ; 

354 Tic TPOEAWKEN AYTO, Kal ANTATTOAOPHCETAI AYTO ; 


a a SN \ ye 
or. €& avTov Kal Ov avTov Kal eis avTOY Ta TayTa: 


IT@ 1 Soa els Tors ai@vas’ aunv 
avT@ 7 doa ets S S* any. 

12 ‘ITapaxare ody tds, aderdhoi, Soa TOV olKTLp- 
fav tov Ocod tapacthica Ta copata vuov Ovoiay 
fdcav ayiay TO Oe@ evdpertov, THY NoyLKIY NaTpElav 
€ a 2 4 3) / 0 lal an tase > \ 
Duovs *Kal pn cvvoxnuatiferVe TH ALwVL TOVTM, ANNA 

nr fol a \ 
peTapoppovale TH avakatv@cet Tod vods, eis TO SoKt- 
t eta / \ Lb a a \ 5) N \ 
palew buds Te TO OéXnwa Tov Beod, TO ayabov Kal 
evdpeoTov Kal TédeLov. 
a /, an 
3 Aéyw yap Sua THS YaptTos THs SoOcions pot TavTt 
ao 3 ec: lal \ ¢€ lal A 5 lal o IANA 
T®@ OVTL EV UpLLY LN UTTEepppovEly Trap 0 det HpovEtv, AANA 
la) \ a 
dpoveiy eis TO cwppovety, ExdaoT@ ws 0 Beds ewépicev 
be 7 4 0 , N > cy iz \ 
Métpov mictews. *xaOdmep yap év evi c@paTt TOANA 
, BA \ \ / / > \ > \ yy 
MEAN Exomev, Ta SE wédAn TavTAa od THY avTHY exEL 

a A e X\ A an eee 3 xX a a 
mpatw, -oUTws ot TOAXOl ev THUd Eopev Ev XpLoT@, TO 
dé Kal eis adAdAHr@V pédyn. ©”EyouTes S€ yapiopaTra 

\ ‘ 4 \ 8 fal a e lal 8 / yy 
KaTa THY XapW THY Coleiaay npiv Ovagopa, eiTe TpOdy- 

/ an if 
Telav KATA THY avanroylay THs TiaTews, “elTe StaKoviav 

fol ¢ n 
év TH Svaxovia, cite 6 SiddoKwr év TH SidacKkanria, ®el're 
c a > a , € \ Py c r 
0 TAPAKANOY EV TH TAPAKAHTEL, O METAOLOOUS ev ATAO- 

id a / n fal 
TTL, O TPOiaTAmEVOS ev OTrOVOH, 0 ENE@Y év iNapPOTNTL. 
> / la) 
°” aydrn avuTOKpLTOS. amoaTUyoUVTES TO ToVvNpoY, 
/ lal > n lol iv > > / 
KoA\rwpmEvaL TO ayalad: rH hiradeArAdpia cis AArjdouS 

/ n lal lel 

pirogTopyor, TH TL GAXjAOUS Mponyovpevor, UTA 
A N b] a - na 
omoven pn oKYnpol, TH Tvevpate EéovTes, TO Kupio 
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i A 
Sovrevovtes, rH Amide yatpovtes, TH Orie wrro- 
, a fa) a 
MEVOVTES, TH TPOTEVX TpocKapTEpovyTes, Brats ypelaus 
an ¢€ fal 
TOV ayiwy KoWWwvodyTes, THY hirokeviay SidKovTes. 
14 > tal \ 8 , > lal s x lal 
evAOYELTE TOUS OLWKOVTAS, EVOYELTE Kal un KaTapaa Oe, 
, 
Byaipew meTa XapovTov, KAaleLY peTa KALOVTOD. 
\ a 
6rd avTO eis GANjAOUS HpovodvTes, my TA Ind hpo- 
VOUVTES GANA TOLS TaTrELVOIS TUVATTAYOMEVOL. MH TINECbE 
ponimoi trap éaytoic. 7 yndevt Kaxov avtt KaKovd atro- 
/ , 2 ' > , 
ScddvTes* TPONOGYMENO! KAAA ENDTIION TaVT@Y ANOPATIOON 
18 ? 8 / \ ’ ¢ lal a / > VA > 
et Suvarov, TO e& buav peta wavtav avOpeTor eipn- 
/ = 19 \ € \ ? 8 fa) > ie By \ 
vevovtes* un éavTovs éxdsKodvTES, ayaTTnTOl, GAA 
/ / a a r 
doTe ToTov TH opyn, yéypamtat yap “Emoi ékAikucic, 
€y@ ANTATIOAMCO, Aéyes Kupsos. *adrAa Edn TIEINA 6 
€y@pdc coy, paoMize ayYTON’ EAN Als, TIOTIZE aYTON’ TOYTO 
rap TOON ANOpakac TrypOc capeycelc Em! THN KEaAHN 
aA an fa an \ an 
ayToy. Ay wKed bd Tod KaKov, ara vixa ev TO 
a nan \ 
ayabe To KaKov. 13 ‘I[ldca Wuyi eEovctass 
tmepexovaats brotaccécOw, od yap éotw éLovcia et 
nr i a / 
pay U0 Geod, ai S€ ovcar bro Oeod TeTaypévat ciciv: 
*@oTe 0 avTiTacaopevos TH eEovoia TH TOD Oeod dva- 
tayn avOéotnKev, of S€ avOeotnKoTEs EavTois Kpiwa 
la ) , a“ 
Anprpovtat. %0i yap apyovTes ovK eialv PoBos Te 
ayabed Epym adda TH Kano. Oérews 5é pr hoBeicbar 
\ > td \ > 6 7 \ A »” > 
Tay éEovolav; TO aya0ov mote, Kal é&eus Errawoy é& 
> an 4 fal A / / > \ > \ > 06 
avTns’ *Oeod yap SudKxovos eat coli eis TO ayalor. 
2\ \ \ \ a a > \ ST RAN A / 
éay 6€ TO KaKov Tons, poBob: od ydp EiKH THY wayas- 
Lal a 5 " / > ” PS) > > \ 
pav popet> Oeod yap SudKoves eat, ExdiKos Els opynv 
TO TO KaKOv TpdacovTt. 810 avdyKn bToTaccec Oa, 
ov povoy dia THY dpynv GdXAa Kab Sia THY cvVEldnow, 
fo) lal Ni \ an 
88a TovTO yap Kal popous TerElTE, NevTOUpyol yap Oeod 
a an > / fal 
eloly is avTO TOUTO TpocKapTepourTes. TamodoTe Tact ~_ 
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a 7 \ ie al \ }- \ 
Tas opetddas, TO TOV Popov Tov Popov, TP TO TEAOS TO 
a ft \ t a \ \ \ td 
Tédos, TO TOV PoBov Tov hoBov, TO THY TYMMY THY TLULHV. 
\ \ > / > lol 
SMndevi pndev odetrere, €¢ pur) TO ANANAOUS ayaTrav: 
n / \ / 
6 yap dyardv Tov Erepov vomov TeTAHpwKEV. %TO Yap 
, > ' > > ' 
OY moiyeyceic, OY oneyceic, Oy KAéyeic, Oyk émOymH- 
a , vA > 
celc, Kal el Tis ETépa EVTOAH, EV TO OY TOVTH ava- 
keharatodrat, [év TH] “ArattHceic TON TIAHCION COY @C 
/ cal > ee Ul 
ceayTon. 199) ayamrn TO TWAHoLOY KaKOV ovK épyaeTat: 
5 ene \ a 
TANPOLAa OVV Vomov 1 ayaTn. UKal tovro 
207 \ Lan Re A TOT ay 2 ye 
elooTes TOV KaLpor, OTL Opa Hn vas EE Uarvov éyepOjvat, 
a n / XN 7 
vov yap éyyUTEpov Nua 7) TWTNPLA 7) OTE ETMLOTEVTApED. 
12.¢ \ t ¢ Se Bona + 3 66 2) 
m vove mpoéxowev, 7 S€ Huépa HyyiKev. amro0opucba 
5 \ v7 a / > 8 / Q be Ni aler. r 
ou Ta épya Tov cKOTOUS, évdvaa@peda [dé] Ta GAG TOD 
, > Ys iA 
fotos. Bas év pépa evoxnuovas trepitatnc@per, p11) 
\ Ud \ > / 
Koos Kal péSats, pn KoiTats Kal doedryetas, pM 
\ 7 a 
épids kat Sjrw. Marra évdtcacGe tov Kvpiov Incody 
a \ \ Lal 
Xpictov, Kal THs sapKos mpdvoiay pn Toveicbe eis 
émOupias. 
° Lal 
14 1Tov 8& acOevodvta tH Ticte: tmpocrhauBa- 
ra / 5 a OR \ , 
veoOe, wn eis Suaxpioess Stadoytopav. O59 wéev Tia TEvEr 
n t ¢ 6c ? 4) lal Ul > Gi By Cu <3: 6 
ghayety Tavta, 0 0€ acbevov Adxava éobie. 36 écOiwv 
\ \ > 6/ \ > g Uf, ¢ be \ > Oi \ 
Tov pn eoOiovta pn eEovOeveita, o S€ pr) éobiwv Tov 
> / IN f ¢ ‘A \ > % / 
€oOiovta pm KpwéTa@, 0 Oeds ydp avtoy tpocedaBero. 
Zi AN / g ¢ , 9 1 > 7 CCG? , 
ou Tis EL O KpiYWY ANAOTPLOV OLKETHY; THO Loi KUpio 
oTnKe ) Winter’ oTabnceras Sé, SuvaTet yap o KUpLos 
a > 4 a \ \ > 
aticaravtov. ds wer [yap] xpivet huépav map’ huépay, 
e 7 n ny? F 
ds 5€ Kpiver Tacav jyépav: Exaotos év TO idiw vol 
/ we al \ ¢ f? / a 
mrnpopopeiaba: °o hpovav tiv nu<pav xupio dpovel. 
\ ¢€ > / 7 > YA > a \ a tal 
Kat 0 éobiwv Kupio écOte, evyapiotel yap TO Bed: 
\ ¢ Ni ? / te 2 pd i \ > lal A 
Kat o pun éoOiwv Kupim ovK« éoOie, Kai evyapiotel TH 


c 


a V¢ ’ wy \ e n id lal nn \ > \ ¢ n 
Gep. ‘Ovdels yap nuav éav7@ Ch, Kat ovdels éavTa 
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amoOvncKe: Séav te yap 6a D io Fo sd 
a éav Te yap Comer, TH Kupio Comer, éav 
>? fal ’ 
Te aTroOvicKwpmEv, TO KUpi@ aTroOvncKomev. édy TE OdV 
r > a 
Capev édv te atrobvyncKaper, TOD Kuptov éopév. ets 
a \ a An 
TovTo yap Xptotds avéOaver Kai enoev va Kal vexpav 
Kat Cdvtov Kuptedon. 2d Se ti Kpivers Tov adeApov 
XN \ \ cf ae) tal \ ’ / , 
cov; 7) Kal od Ti éEovOevets Tov adeAdov Gov; TavTES 
, lal / an a 
yap Tapactnocopela TO Bnuate Tod Oeod: “yéyparrrat 
if. 
yap 
a > ‘ , , a > \ U a 4 
Za éra, Aérei Kypioc, 6t1 émol KAmyer TIAN TONY, 
Kal TIAca FA@Cca EZOMOAOCFHCETAl TH OEG. 
12 ” 5 ia (s n \ e a , 8 / 
dpa [ovv} éxactos nuav epi EavTov Adyov ddceu 
a a , 5 py / / 
[7@ Oe]. BM nKéte odv AdXANAOUS KpivopeEV: 
> \ a , a \ \ a , 
GANG TodTO Kpivate “adXov, TO un TLHéval TrPdcKoppa 
TO AdEAPO 7) oKavdarov. “oida Kal wérevopas ev 
2. > fa) eae IOV \ > ¢ fal > \ a 
kupie “Inood ote ovdey Kowdv S80 éavtod: ei pn TO 
, \ an > / 4 15? NS N 
Aoyelouévey TL KoLvov eivat, exelv@ KoLWov. Mei yap Sia 
A c > , lal b la \ ? / 
Bpdpa 6 adedpos cov dvtreEitas, ovKéTL KaTa ayarnvy 
TepiTatets. pun TO Bpwywari cov Exeivoy arrodAve bTrép 
\ io fal 
ov Xpiotos aéBavev. “yun BracdnucicOw ody vudv— 
70 ayaOov. “ov yap éotw 7 Bactreia Tov Oeod Bpaous 
\ , > \ , x we \ Nah fe 
Kat dats, GAAA SLtKaLocbvH Kal eipyvn Kal yapa év 
c Ue a A 
mvevpate ayio %o yap év TovUT@ SovrEevov TO YptoTo 
evapertos TS Dew Kai Soxyuos Tols avOpwros. Vdpa 
i an \ a a an 
oo TA THs eipHvyns SvoKwpev Kal TA THs olKodouAs THS 
eis GAANAOUS* un Evexev Bp@pwatos KaTadve TO Epyov 
fo a / \ Jt > \ x a 2, , 
Tov Oeod. TavTa pev Ka0apa, GANA KaKov TO avOpoTr@ 
D Oud oKompatos éoOiovts. *Kadov TO wn dhayeiv 
TO Sia TPOTKOMLMAaTOS f bn haryet 
ih \ a = Ay 52 PARE > / 
Kpéa pnde Treiv oivoy pndé ev & 0 adeXpos cov Tpoc- 
xomre? @ov wrloti hy éyers Kata ceavTov eye évdtrtov 
‘ 


& 


Tod Oeod. pakdptos 0 gn Kpivwv éavTov év @ SoKt- 


a 


, 23.6 S) r 2\ / , o 
pater: 0 dé Siaxpivopevos édv hayyn KataKxéxperat, Ore 
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ovK ék mlatewss wav Sé 6 ovK éx Tictews apapTia 
éoriv. 15 VOdetropev dé tuets of Suvatol Ta 
aclevipatra. Tov advydtov Baotdakew, Kat pr) EavTois 
dpéoxew. %&cartos hoy TO wANnsioy apecKéT eis TO 
ayabov pos oixodounv: ®xal ydp o xpliaTos ovY EaUVT@ 
npecev? adda Kalas yéypartat Oi SneldAIcMol TON 
ONEIAIZONTON Cé Errértecan €rt éme. *0oa yap mpoeypadn, 
[wdvra] eis THY nuetépav Sidackariav éypddn, va dia 
THS VropovaAs Kat Sid THs TapakrAjocews TOV ypadhov 
Thy értrioa Exwpev. %0 Sé Oeds THs brropmovfs Kal THs 
Tapakrynoews San Upiv TO adTO Ppovety év GAAHXOLS 
Kata Xpeorov “Inaoody, Siva opoOvpasdov év évi oromate 
doEatnte Tov Oedv Kal watépa tod Kupiov nudv “Snood 
Xpiorov. 

TAL mpocdapBdvecbe add jrous, Kabw@s Kal Oo 
XplaTos TpocerAdBeTo ds, eis SoEav Tod Oeod. ®réyo 
yap Xpiorov SudKovov yeyevnobat mepetouns bmrép ady- 
Oetas Oeod, eis TO BeBarHoat Tas érayyedias TOV 
matépwv, °ta 5é €Ovn brép edéovs S0Edcae Tov Oeov: 
Kabas yéypartar Aia rofto éZomoAorHcomal col én 
EONECI, Kal TH ONOMATI COY Ward. Mal marev Réyeu 
Eydpaneute, €0NH, MeTA TOY Aaofy ayToY. Meal wadw 

Aineite, TANTA TA EONH, TON KYPION, 

Kal ETTAINECAT@CAN AYTON TIANTEC OF AdOl 
Real wad Hoaias réyeu 


"Ectai Hi piza tof leccat* 
Kal O ANICTAMENOC APycIN EON@N 

él” ayT@ €ONH EATIOFCIN. 
9 b€ eds THs edridos TANPoaat buas mdons Yapas 
Kal eiphyns év TO TLaTEvELY, eis TO TEpLaaEvELY DMas év 
TH Edrrioe ev Suvdwes TvevpaTos ayiov. 
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(os + epee ee 
id VA > 
M“TTérevopar Oé, ddeApot pov, Kal avTos eyo tepi 
Upov, STL Kal avTol pertoi éoTte Ayabwovvns, TeTAN- 
/ P. a / / \ J / 
pomévoe TaonsS THS yvooews, Suvdmevoe Kal aAAHXOUS 
Q a 15 /, Nn ae e Lal > AN la 
voulereiv. torpnpotépas o€é Eypawva tui aro pépous, 
a \ a 
@s éravamipynoKkov twas, Sua THY ydpiv THY Sobciady 
> \ lo) A) “ 16 >? \ 9s / \ a 
fot aro TOU Oeod eis TO clvai we NevToupyov XpioTov 
> aA \ >» ¢ a \ na A 
Inood eis Ta EON, tepoupyovvTa TO evayyétov TOD Oeod, 
7 an a . 
wa yévntar 7 mpoohopa ToaYV eOvav evTpdcbeKToS, 


c / > YA Waals 17 7 5 \ / 
nylacwévn év mvevpate ayio. “éyw odv [tHv] Kavyn- 


c 
Bod yd 


> rm, oS) an \ \ \ , 
ow év Xpiot@ ‘Inood ta mpos tov Oeov: 
TOAMHTW TL NaXELY OY Ov KaTELpydcaTo XpioTtos bv 
> A > ¢€ Ni > an / ¥ \ ” 19 > 8 ve 
éuou els vrraxony €Ovav, Novo Kal Epyw, Mev duvdper 
onpelwoy Kal tepdtov, év Svvduer tvevpatos [ayiou]: 

, an 
Wate pe ard “lepovaeand)u Kal KvKN@ péexpt TOD TAXupL- 
Kov TemTANPwKEVaL TO evayyédLoY TOD YpLTTOD, ovTas 
\ 7 > i > 4 > , 

S€ hrrotipovpevoy evayyeriler ban ody Srrov avowacOn 
Xpicros, va pn ém addoTpiov Oepérdvov olKodoue, 
AGrra Kalas yéypamras 

yy e 2 > ’ \ > a 

Oyontai oic oYK ANHPréAH Trepl ayTOY, 

Kal O1 OYK AKHKOACIN CYNHCOYCIN. 

2 Awd Kal évexorTounv TA TONAG TOU EACEtY pds 
Senet 

, > , Wie? A a \ Clan 5) \ 
TovTots, émimoGeray Sé Eywv Tov éNOely pds Kmas amo 


\ \ L , y 2 . , 
Vuve 6é BPNKETL TOTTOV EN OV €y TOL KNLMATb 


e an Jue) 24. € BAY 7 > \ > i 
ixavav étav, *as adv tropevmpar eis HY Srraviar, 
édrrito yap Statropevopevos Oedoacbat pas Kal bf 
tuov mooTeudhOjvas exel cay KmaOv mpOTov amo pépous 
éutrnc0d,—*vuvi dé mropevopat eis “lepovoari S.a- 
a a Cee? 26 BV \ M S / \ 
Kovav Tos ayiow. niddxnoav yap Makedovia kal 
Ayala Kowaviay Tia Touoacba. eis Tovs TTwXOvS 
n Lal & 
Tov ayiov Tov év “lepovoadnp. ™"nidoxnoay yap, Kat 
na \ a nn n 
operhéras eioly avTav* eb yap Tots TVEUpaTLKOLS adTaY 


oye 
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éxowovnoar Ta €Ovn, opethovow Kal év Tots capKLKots 
NetToupyjoast avTols. *rovTo ody émiTENéoas, Kat oppa- 
yeoamevos avtols Tov KapTrov TodTOV, amredevoopat Sv 
Dpav eis Srraviav: oida dé Ore épxopmevos pos Duds ev 
TANPOMaTL EevAOYylas XpicTod éhevoopmar. 3° Tlapa- 
KAr® Sé vpuds [, aderdol,] dua TOD Kupiov Huav ‘Incov 
Xpictod Kal did ths ayarns Tod Tvedpmatos cvva- 
yovicacbat por ev tals mpocevyais vrép mod pos 
3 


a AN n Mie Bi a 
Tov Oeov, “iva pucOd amo tév ameOotvTav ev TH 


‘Tovdaia cal 7 Svaxovia ov 1%) eis “lepovcadnp evmpdo- 
am Kar pov 1%) povcari edmp 
lal 6 / i 4 > n > Ni \ 
dexTos Tois aylous yevntas, @iva év yapa éMM@v Tpds 
€ lal 8 \ fA) / gd a tf CRA 338i be 
vpas dia Oednpatos Geod cvvavarratvaowpat vuiv. 736 5é 
Oeds THS elpHvNs META TAVTOY DuUaY. aunV. 
oe en! x € a 

16 1Xuvictnps dé vuiv DoiRnyv thy adergpyv nusy, 
ovoav [Kal] dudxovov Ths éxxrAnolas THs év Kevypeais, 
27. IY @ pa aw > / 2 es a Cy 
iva tmpocdéenobe avtnv év Kupim akiws THY ayior, 
Kal tTapacthte avtTn év & dv tuov ypyntn Tpdypate, 
Kal yap avTn mpootdtis ToAA@Y éyev7nOn Kal éwov 
avTOD. 

2 Aordcacde Ipicxay cai Aktnrav Tovs cuvepyovs 
toirwes virép THs Wuxhs pov 
\ € n 4 ¢€ ya e > > \ / 
TOY éavT@VY TPaXNrov VTréOnKay, ois ovK eyw jLoVOS 
> lal > \ \ fal € > 7, fal > lal 
EVYAPLTTH@ ANAA Kal TaGaL alt ExKANoLaL TaV eOVOD, 


pov év Xpict® “Inood, 


5 Ni \ > (, J 9 a > / > }} 

Kal THY KaT olKoV avToV éxKAnclay. domacacbe 
’ , \ > / v > > tal 
Exraivetoy tov ayamntov pov, 0s éoTW amapyn THS 


6 


/ ’ ie 
"Acias eis Xpsotov. Sacracacbe Mapiar, Ares TOANG 


5) / > Qe 72 / > , \ 
éxoTiacey eis vpas. ‘aomacacbe “Avdpdovixoy Kat 
. My \ a \ , 

louviay Tovs cuyyevets wou Kal cvvaLYpMarewToUS Lov, 
WA Ms a ‘ 

olrivés elow émianwo. ev Tois atoaTéXoLs, ob Kab ™po 
> n be > lal 8 ’ / > n 
€“ov yeyovav ev Xpiota. Sdomacacbe “Aprdtadtov 


NX > / > 
Tov ayarntov sou év Kupiy. %aomdcacbe OvpBavov 
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\ \ id lal > a \ t Xx 3 / 
Tov cuvepyov nua év Xpict@ kat YTaxvv Tov ayarnrov 
pov. 1° 

b iA N. lal 
aotracaabe Tovs éx Tov ApsatoBovrov. 


aomdacacbe “ArerdHv Tov Sdxipmov év Xpiota. 


> 
Ugoracacbe 


‘H PyA A n Rl Ve fa) \ > fal 

pediwva Tov cvyyevn pov. daomacacbe tTovs éx TOV 

N / \ yv > / 12 > is @ T 7 
apkiagov Tovs dvTas év Kupio. Vacracacbe Tpv- 

an / 
gawav kai Tpvddcav tas KoTibcas év Kupio. aoTa- 
/ \ ’ i vA \ > y, 

caoe Ilepoida thy ayarnrny, Hris TOANG éxoTiacev 
> / € lal 

Baonracacbe ‘Podhov tov éxdexTov ev Kupio 

14 


> 1 
év Kupio. 
N \ , > n ety rn > r 9 Re 
Kal THY pNnTépa avTov Kai éwov. Macmacacbe Acivv- 
¢ lel vA € n 
Kpttov, Préyovta, ‘Epuhv, atpoBav, ‘Eppav, cat rods 
avy avtois adedghovs. Vacmacacbe Pirdroyov Kat 
*Tovdtav, Nnpéa cal tHv adeXdyy avdtov, cal Odvprar, 
Kal Tovs avy avTois mavtas ayiovs. 1’ Aatacacbe 
> / = £ €. if > vA € cal € 
GdAnrovs évy Pirnumate ayiw. Aomalovtar vas ai 
exkKAnoial TAacal TOV YpLoTOD. 
fal ¢- al tf n 
MTlapaxar® 5€ vuds, adedpoi, oxorely Tovs Tas 
/ € 
Siyootacias Kal Ta oKavdarda Tapa Thv Siaynv nv 
vets ewabete trovodyTas, Kal éxKkdlveTe aT avTov: 
lal a € lal a“ 
of yap TowodToL TO Kupio nuaov Xpiot@ ov Sdov- 
n fal / \ \ a 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER I. 


A. i, 1—17. Inrropuction. Appress 1—7. Occaston 8—15. 
Supsect 16—17. 


i—7. Address. The writer’s (a) name and state, (b) office, (c) com- 
mission defined by a statement of (i) the Person from whom it was - 
received, (ii) the Person of whom it dealt and through whom it came, 
(ili) the persons to whom it was directed, and is now in particular 
addressed, (d) greeting. 

1. ILatAos. Here, Gal., Eph., 1 and 2 Tim., Tit., no colleague is 
mentioned. 

SodXos in the address here and Phil.i.1, Tit. i.1, only; ef. Jamesi.1; 
2 Petwi. 1; Jud. 1; Rev. i. 1; ef. also Gal. i. 10; Col. iv. 12; 2 Tim. 
ii. 24. The most absolute term for service, countenanced by our 
Lord Himself, ci. Mt. xx. 27 and n. Joh. xv. 15; cf. Isa. xlix. 3 f.; 
Jer. vii. 25, al. Regular O. T. term for prophets. Here adopted by 
S. Paul for himself, and the name, ’I. Xp., substituted for Jehovah; 
ef. 8. H. 

*Incot Xpiorod. The personal relation is the foundation of the 
Christian state whether of the apostle or of his readers (v. 6). "Ine., 
the personal name, emphasises, as always, the human mission of the 
Lord, its character and object. Xp., the official name, emphasises 
the position in the history of Gon’s dealings with men, and the 
divine commission. N. the fourfold repetition vv. 1, 4, 6,7 and cf. 
1 Cor. i. 1—9. 

KAnTos GréaTohos. v. 7, KAnrois dylos: cf. 1 Cor. i, 1, 2 only. 
This group kandelv, Kdfjows, KAnrés is characteristic of Pauline 
writings; Rev. xvii. 14 only in John. Evy. only Mtsix. 13 ||. They 
describe the call to service, whether accepted or rejected. The 
emphasis is on the invitation given, Gal. i. 1; cf. Mt. xxii. 3f. |). 
See further n. on viii. 28. The added word describes the nature of 
the service required, 
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dmdorodos in its widest sense—a commissioned agent—then further 
defined in the following phrases. The nexus throughout the passage 
is by development of the implicit meaning into explicit statements, 
words forming the base of expanding thoughts. The name in its 
Christian use is derived from the Lord Himself, Mk iii. 14=Lk. 
vi. 183. See Add. Note H. 

&dopirpévos. Cf. Gal. i. 15: repeats and enlarges the idea of 
k\nrés= separation from all other human relations for this single 
purpose of absolute service to the commission when the call came. 
It is a characteristic O. T. expression for the relation of Israel to Gop 
(as the k\yrés); cf. the word Pharisee, of which it appears to be an 
assonant rendering. 

els edayyéAvov Mod. As the call and separation are of Gop, so is 
the object, Gon’s Gospel. 

For the spread of the Gospel as the aim of Christian service ef. 
1 Thes. iii. 2; Phil. i. 5, ii. 22, iv. 3; Gal.il. 7; 1 Cor. ix. 12; 2 Cor. 
li. 12, viii. 18, x. 14; 2 Tim. i. 8; below, xv. 16, 19 al. The O.T. 
connexion is with the use of evayyedtferOac in Isa. xl. f., esp. ]xi. 5 
cf. Lk. iv. 18. It is the Lord’s own word for His message, Mk i. 15, 
viii. 35 and Lk. iv. 43 al. 

The phrase is anarthrous only here (cf. Rev. xiv. 6), and so 
emphasises the character of the object—for propagating good tidings 
of and from Gop. 

On the word see Thayer and 8. H. and Dalman, p. 102. 

2. &«.7.A. This message is continuous with Gon’s earlier revela- 
tion and fulfils it, cf. Heb. i. 1, 2. 

mpoernyyeAato. 2 Cor. ix. 5 only; cf. xv. 4; Gal. iii. 8; 1 Pet. i. 10; 
for the converse cf. Eph, i. 12. 

Sid Tov mp. a. ev ypa. a. The fulness of the expression suggests 
that Gentiles are specially addressed: not simply ‘the prophets,’ 
but the prophets whom He inspired, whose utterances are preserved 
in writings which reproduce in their degree the divine character 
of the inspiration (dylais). It is the same Gop who used the prophets 
and now uses Paul, and for the same object. 

ypadbats dylos, the permanent record of revelation; cf. xvi. 26; 
2 Tim. ii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 20. Anarthrous, expressing the nature of 
the means by which the utterances of Gop are revealed, stating that 
there are scriptures, not appealing to the scriptures as known. 
Perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use of the phrase. The 
argument from prophecy was from the first addressed to Gentiles: 
ef. Acts vill. 28, x. 43, xxiv. 14. So with the Apologists great stress 
is laid on prophecy. 
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3. epi rod viod avrod «.7.A. ‘His Son’ is the subject of Gon’s 
Gospel promised beforehand—the words go with the whole preceding 
clause taken as one idea; their meaning is developed in the par- 
ticipial clauses following, which are strictly parallel and explain the 
twofold character or nature in which ‘His Son’ was revealed to men, 
on the human side (car& odpxa) as the son of David, on the divine side 
(kara mv. dry.) as Son of Gop. Both characters are a fulfilment of 
prophecy, and together form the fundamental content of the Gospel. 
The article marks the uniqueness of the relation, ct. Heb. i. 2. The 
aorists of the participles point to two definite historic acts, the interpre- 
tation of which is the key to the mystery which makes ‘His Son’ the 
subject of Gop’s Gospel. The consequence of the implied argument 
is then summed up in the full title I. X. r. x. 7. 

TOV yevopévov...kaTa odpka. Tor yev. cf. Phil. ii. 7; Gal. iv. 4; 
Joh. i, 14. The entry into a new kind of existence is implied in all 
these passages: the special kind is marked here and Joh. l.c. as xara 
cdpxa, that is, existence as a man, éy duoudpare dvOpwrov (Phil.), é« 
yuvatkds (Gal.). odp§ here stands forhuman nature as such, including 
all that belongs to it (cf. 1 Tim. iii. 16), and not ‘flesh’ as con- 
trasted with ‘spirit’; cf. Westcott on Joh. i. 14, Thayer, s.v. 3. 

& omépparos Aaveld. The Davidic descent is referred to as mark- 
ing the fulfilment of prophecy: a commonplace in the primitive 
argument; cf. Acts ii. 29 f., xiii. 34 f.; 2 Tim. ii. 8; Rev. iii. 7 
(v. Swete); Mk xii. 35. 

4. Tov dpioBéyros, ‘who was distinguished, from His brethren 
kata odpka, a8 Gop’s Son by an act of power,” closely || Acts xvii. 31, 
éy dvipl @ wpicev x.7.r., “by a man whom He marked out or dis- 
tinguished for that office, by the warrant of raising Him from death.” 
The fundamental notion of épifew is to distinguish or mark off one 
object from others by drawing a line between them: so of local 
’ boundaries, of definitions, of appointments to specific work or office, 
of discriminations. Here, as in Acts l.c., the line is drawn by the 
act of Gop in raising Jesus from the dead; that marked Him off 
from other men and indicated consequently His true character as, 
not David’s son only, but Son of Gop. N. then that the word does 
not imply that He then became Son of Gon, as yevduevos implies that 
He became man, but that His unique Sonship then became clear to 
men. Cf. also Acts xi. 29 with Field’s note. Chrys. deyOévros, 
dmopavbévros comes near to the meaning but does not express so 
fully the action of Gon. 

Contrast Once, Heb. i. 2; yevduevos, v. 3, Heb. vi. 20; Col. i. 18; 
érolncev, Acts ii. 36; éxaptoaro, Phil. ii. 9. These verbs can be used 
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when it is a question of office and relation to man, but not of nature 
and relation to Gop, 

viod G00, anarthrous, as marking the character, not the individual 
merely. 

év Suvdper, ‘by an act of power’; cf. Acts ii. 33, 77 defG=by His 
mighty Hand; 1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. xiii. 4; Eph. i. 19, 20; Heb. 
vii. 16. The resurrection of Jesus was an exercise of Gop’s power, 
unique but inevitable, Jesus being who He was, unique but the 
warrant of consequent exercise of the same power on men in Christ; 
cf. also Phil. iii. 10. The phrase goes closely with épicbévros; for 
éy ef. 1 Pet, i. 5 (v. Hort); Rom. xy. 13, 19; 1 Cor. ii. 5; 2 Cor. 
vi. 7. 

Kata Ty. Gylwovvnys. kata indicates the correspondence of this act 
of Gop with the nature of Him on whom it was exercised. It was 
patural that, Jesus being what He was, Gop should raise Him from the 
dead; cf. Actsii, 24. It follows that mv. ay. refers to the divine nature 
of Jesus, in contrast with odp~ which indicates His true human nature. 
This divine nature is properly indicated by the genitive of quality. 
dyws is the specific word in the Greek Bible for that which is 
essentially divine. It is used secondarily of persons and things as 
related to or belonging to Gop, cf. Hort, 1 Pet. p. 70; Davidson, 
0.T. Theology, pp. 256 fft.; Heb. ix. 14 (with Westcott’s note). The 
alsen e of, the article shows that we are dealing with the nature of 
the Son Himself. ; 

€& dvactdcews vecpov. The raising of Christ is the testimony of 
Gop to His nature; cf. Acts i. 22, ii, 24 et passim; 1 Cor. xv. 14 al. 
With dpic6évros—the distinction was the immediate result of resur- 
rection; cf. closely Acts xxvi. 23. The phrase dv. v. (without articles, 
limited to Acts (4), Rom. (here), 1 Cor. xv. (3), Heb. vi. 2) describes 
most generally the fact and its nature=resurrection from death. 
vekpwv is gen. of definition, distinguishing this dvdoracis from other 
kinds (cf. Le. ii. 34; Heb. vii. 11, 15; Acts vii. 37 al.). 

*I. Xp. r. x. 4. The full title sums up the argument implicit in 
the preceding clauses: the Son of Gop is the Man Jesus, the promised 
Christ, our Sovereign Lord, the one subject of the Gospel; cf. esp. 
Acts ii. 36, Phil. ii. 11. It occurs about 68 times in S. Paul, about 
19 in the rest of N. T. 

5. 8 ov. He who is the subject of the Gospel is also the agent 
through whom Gop dispenses those powers which enable men to 
minister the Gospel; cf. Joh. i. 17; Gal. i. 1. 

&dBopev. The subject of v. 1 is recovered—the apostolic com- 
mission exercised under the Lord, The aorist refers to the act by 
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which the commission was given; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 12, xv. 8, 9; 1 Tim. 
ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11. The plural=we Christian apostles (ct. rav 
mpopnTav a.) as 1 Cor. i. 23, ii. 12. But S. Paul certainly uses the 
plural with direct, though perhaps not exclusive, reference to himself, 
e.g. 2 Cor. x. passim; Moulton, p. 86. 

Xapwv kal amrorroAnv. The close connexion of the words, and the 
immediate context, prove that xdpis is here used in the specially 
Pauline sense of the favour of Gop as extended to all mankind, with 
especial reference to S. Paul’s commission to the Gentiles, cf. Gal. 
i. 15 f., a decisive parallel; Gal. ii. 7f. Cf. Robinson, Hph. pp. 224 fi., 
‘the freeness and universality of the Gospel.” §S. Paul felt that his 
commission was a signal instance of Gon’s free favour. Of. also xv. 15; 
Phil. i. 7; 1 Cor, xv. 10. d&roorodr = commission. 

els trakonv wletews, to promote obedience (to Gop) springing from 
or belonging to faith in Him (not from keeping of law). The phrase 
corresponds to eis evayyédov Geod in v. 1 and indicates the attitude of 
recipients of the Gospel; their faith accepts and brings them to obey 
Him who reveals Himself in the Gospel as their Gop. The genitive 
is then a genitive of,‘ derivation or foundation’ as in iv. 13; cf. Hort, 
1 Pet. p. 89 (see the whole note). With traxoy the genitive seems 
never to be objective in N. T. (not even 2 Cor. x. 5). Obedience will 
be the sign of the coming in of the Gentiles as disobedience was the 
cause of the rejection of Israel; cf. x. 21; Isa. lxv. 12, lxvi. 4. 
It is the proper outcome of faith, the acceptance of Gon’s offer; 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 2. 

év mac tots @verw. Cf, xv.12, xvi. 26=Gentiles: the raow added 
to emphasise the universality of the commission, cf. 13. 

tmp Tov dévépaTtos avrov, i.e. of the Lord Jesus Christ. The name, 
both in O.T. and N.T., stands for the Person as revealed for man’s 
acknowledgment; cf. Acts ix. 15. 3 Joh. 7 (where see Westcott’s 
‘add. note) is an exact parallel; Acts v. 41, ix. 16, xxi. 13, of suffering 
on behalf of the Name they proclaimed. The full force comes out Phil. 
ii. 9—11. The idea, not the word, is present 2 Cor. v. 20; Eph. vi. 20.. 
imp then=to gain acknowledgment of Him as revealed. 

6. é ots «.t.A. A hint of the reason of his writing to them. 
Cf. v. 13. 

kal dpets. Throughout the Epistle S. Paul primarily considers 
Gentile Christians. 

kAntot "I. Xp. Called to belong to Jesus Christ, || cdyrds daré- 
orodos, v. 1, and KAntots aylos, v. 7. The genitive stands for an 
adjective, e.g. Xpioriavor. 

7. waow «.t.A. The local designation comes first, then the 
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foundation of their state in Gop’s love, then the demand thus made 
on them for response. 

All Christians in Rome are addressed, whatever their previous 
history. 

dyarnrots God, ‘Gov’s beloved’: a unique phrase, but cf. 1 Thes. i. 
4, 2 Thes. ii, 13, and with dy.ou Col. iii. 12. Gon’s love for them is the 
beginning, the call follows, and it is a call to respond to that love by 
a life consecrated to Gop; cf. Eph. v. 1. 

KAntots dylois, called to be holy, as Gop is holy; cf. 1 Pet. i. 18, 
16 (see Hort). Constructed as kdyTds daécrodos above. See note 
On dy.wotrvns, v. 4. 

Xapis ¥. K.7.A. The words, while reminding of the common forms 
of salutation, have their full Christian sense. Gon’s favour and the 
peace which it brings between man and Gop, and between man and 
man, is the prayer of 8. Paul for his readers. The stress is thrown 
on Xap by the interposition of tuiv. 

G10 0, 1. KK. 71. Xp. 8. Paul’s regular form except Col. i. 2, 
1 Thes. i. 1 (2 Thes.1, 2, 7407 is absent), till the Pastoral Epistles. Note 
that here the Lord Jesus Christ is coordinated with Gop our Father 
as the source of blessing (in v. 5 He is the Agent of the Father’s 
blessing): this coordination is highly significant; it appears in its 
clearest form already in Epp. Thes. (n. esp. 1 Thes. iii.11, 2 Thes.i. 12, 
ii. 16): it combines the Christian experience and conviction as to the 
Person of the Lord with the Lord’s own teaching as to the Father- 
hood of Gop into the theological conception which (cf. 2 Cor. xiii, 13) 
was ultimately expressed in the Catholic dogma of the Trinity. See 
8.H. ad loc. For a Jew the position is already implied in the first 
phrase dod)\os I. Xp. 

These introductory verses thus lay the foundations of the Gospel 
in the nature and act of Gop as revealed through His Son—a fitting 
introduction to an Epistle which is in fact a reasoned exposition of 
the Gospel as preached to Gentiles by S. Paul. The main theological 
conceptions are here stated or implied in a fully developed form, but 
as attained through religious experience, not deduced or even inter- 
preted by any philosophical method. In full accordance with all 
other evidence as to the primitive development of Christian thought, 
these conceptions are seen to be reached by the reflection upon the 
fact of the Resurrection and the light thrown back from that fact 
on the teaching, acts, and character of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

8—17. Thanksgiving 8—10qa introduces the Occasion 10 b—15 
and the Subject 16—17 of the Epistle. 

He gives thanks to Gop for the wide report of their faith as 
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heartily as (9) his prayers for them have been unceasing and (10) 
have embodied his eagerness to see them, (11) to help them and be 
helped by them, by the faith which each finds in the other ; his prayers 
resulted in definite plans, hindered so far, to go to Rome and win 
fruit there also, by way of paying his debt, due to them as to others, 
of preaching the Gospel. He has been always ready to do this, for 
he has ‘no shame’ for the Gospel: it is an effective act of Gon’s 
power promoting salvation for all men, on the one condition of 
faith ; because it reveals the true nature of Gon’s righteousness in 
men as starting from faith and leading to faith, in accordance with 
a fundamental declaration of the old dispensation. 

8. edxapioto. §. Paul follows his greeting always with thanks- 
giving or blessing (edAoyyr6s), except in Gal. (avudfw) and 1 Tim., 
Tit. Peculiar to this place are mov (exc. Phil. i. 3) and dua I. 
Xp. This fulness of phrase corresponds to the fulness of state- 
ment in 1—7. 

mepl mavrev v. Cf. raow in vv. 5, 7. 

y wlons %. Katayy. Cf. 1 Thes. i. 8, iii, 6; Philem. 5. kxarayy., 
a weighty word, otherwise used only of the Gospel itself or some 
element in it (only Acts and Paul, 1 Cor., Phil., Col.). @ 6d ra 
Koop, a not unnatural exaggeration: he is writing from Corinth, the 
great commercial junction of the Empire. 

9. ydp introduces the personal reasons for his writing. He 
establishes personal relations with his readers before communicating 
his message, as he bases his commission on personal relations with 
the Lord. Cf. Col. i. 3 ff. (the other unvisited church to which he 
wrote); 2 Tim. i. 3. Note also the force of xv. 14—30. 

pdptus...6 Geds k.7,A. This form of emphatic assertion is specially 
used by S. Paul (only), when asserting the state of his own mind, 
2 Cor. i. 23; Phil. i. 8; 1 Thes. ii. 5, 10; cf. Wisdom i. 6; and is no 
doubt occasioned by the misrepresentations of his motives made by 
opponents. 

@ Aatpevw «.7.A. adds emphasis by express assertion of his whole- 
hearted devotion to Gon’s service. 

Aatpetw. Cf. Westcott on Hebr. p. 232, “‘marks the service of 
perfect subjection to a sovereign power”; uniformly expresses reli- 
gious service, voluntarily offered. 

év r@ mvedpart pov. The service rendered is spiritual, not ritual 
(cf. Phil. iii. 3), and offered by means of the central function of 
man’s personality. The connexion seems to be, the Gospel absorbs 
my activity in the service of Gop, and it is therefore easy to under- 
stand my interest in you. 
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éy +. ed. t. v. a. The sphere of activity: Gop’s Gospel (v. 1) isalso 
the Gospel of His Son, whose name is its epitome (v. 5) and who 
Himself is the author and commissioner (v. 5). 

és, how. pvelav 6. wov., make mention of; cf. 1 Thes. i. 2, Eph. 
i. 16 al.; always of prayer. 

10. él, at. Scdpevos ev mas. Cf. Acts viii. 22; cf. Blass, p. 216. 
78y Tore, at long last. 

evodwbijcopat, ‘in passive always tropical; to prosper, be success- 
ful,’ Thayer; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 3 Joh. 2; but cf. Sept., Judg. xviii. 5; 
Tob. v. 21, xi. 5; so 8. H. adopt early English vv., ‘‘I have a 
spedi way.” 

11. va te perad@ «.7.A. The complex order and the indefinite 
Tl...xdpioua give a half apologetic tone to this expression of his 
object, leading at once to the correction rotro 5é éorw—if he benefits 
them they will also help him. ydpirpa, a concrete instance of 
Gon’s xdpis, a gift of Gop. Cf. perhaps 1 Thes. ii. 8; 2 Cor. i. 11, 
suggesting that the particular gift is a fuller realisation of the 
Gospel, in thought and life, at once appealing to and stimulating 
their spirit, and particularly in its universal character; cf. below 
xv. 15 and 29. 

els tO or. This gift will be to their strengthening, or rather to 
the common encouragement of writer and readers. 

12. ovvtap., only here. éy (cf. él, 2 Cor. vii. 7), no |], =in my 
feelings about you. 

Sid tis év dAAAOLS K.T.A, mloris has its regular meaning, faith 
in Gop through Christ, év &AX., which we each find in the other: 
he piles up phrases to emphasise the reciprocity of benefit (cuv., év 
GAX., 5. K. é.). 

13. mpocléunv. He had got beyond prayers; he had made definite 
plans, but had been hindered by the exigencies of his work. 

Twa kapmov, again the apologetic 7s. oxo, ‘get,’ as always. 

14. The thought of the service he wished to render and the fruit 
he hoped to gain leads on to the statement of the motive and the 
theme of the Epistle. He has already got ‘fruit,’ and so is in debt 
to men of all classes and culture, and would wish to preach in Rome 
that he may be debtor to them too. This connexion is indicated by 
the asyndeton. 

“EdAyely re kal BapBdpows. Cf. Gal. iii, 28; Col. iii. 11 (Lightfoot’s 
note); this is the division of mankind current among the inhabitants 
of the Empire, primarily depending upon language. It excludes, in 
Paul’s mind, the Jew. In speaking of his debt, he thinks only of 
Gentiles: presently in speaking of the range of the Gospel, he includes 
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Jews. The Romans would now be included among “E)Anves: cf. 
Lightfoot, -l.c. p. 217 b. 

copots Te Kal dvorrots, a classification ye culture; cf. 1 Cor.i.18f,; 
n. he was writing from Corinth. 

oedérns. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 16 f. (Giff.); a debtor, he wishes to pay the 
debt in Rome too. But in what sense a debtor? Ramsay (Pauline 
Studies, p. 55) suggests that this is a reference to what he had gained 
from his intercourse with Greeks and his position as a Roman 
citizen. This he felt should be repaid by bringing to them the Gospel. 
But this seems farfetched. Nor does Giff.’s reference to 1 Cor. ix. 16 
seem quite satisfactory. It is best taken in close connexion with 
kapmov ox@; cf. Phil. iv. 17. He has already ‘got fruit’ from these 
classes: he pays the debt by sowing the seed more widely among 
such. 

15. 1d kat’ eye, subject to mpd0upoy, sc. écrw. So far as I have to 
do with the matter—ref. to éxwAvOnv, v.13; cf. ra Kar’ éué, Phil. i. 12. 

16. émavoxdvopat. Cf. Mk viii.38; 2Tim.i. 8. There is no lack of 
readiness, because there is no need of reserve; the Gospel is its own 
vindication. The tremendous opposition he had lately experienced, 
especially at Corinth, seems to be in his mind. 

Sivapis yap Gcodk.7.A. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 18 f. The Gospel is not a mere 
message whose ineffectiveness might shame the preacher: it is Gon’s 
power for producing salvation. It is in fact Gop’s word sent out into 
the world with mighty effect; cf. Acts x. 36: it reveals and provides 
a power for man to enable him to live the life which Gop means for 
him, It was a critical matter for 8. Paul to show that in sweeping 
away law, as the condition of salvation, he was not destroying the 
one source of moral growth, that he was not antinomian, but setting 
free a new and mightier form of spiritual and moral health than any 
legal system did or could provide. The whole of this Epistle is 
directed to show that the Gospel alone provides and is such a power, 
This thought is developed in 1 Cor. i. 18—31; cf. also 1 Cor. i. 5, 
iv. 20; 1 Thes. i. 5; (Heb. vii. 16). 

Tr. ‘Gon’s power for salvation’ closely together=Gop’s effective 
means for savingmen. The insertion of the article in A.V. and R.V. 
only weakens the force of the expression. There are other mani- 
festations of Gop’s power; cf. v. 20, 

caryplay includes deliverance from the slavery of sin and full 
spiritual and moral health. See §. H. for the development of 
meaning. ‘It covers the whole range of the Messianic deliverance, 
both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the Wrath...and in 
its positive aspect as the imparting of eternal life” (Mk x. 30 ||; 
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Joh. iii. 15, 16, etc.); cf. 1 Thes. v. 9, 10, 11; ib. p. 24. Cf. Ps. 
xevili, 2. It is a pity that the two adequate English translations 
health and wealth are both spoiled by custom, and we have to fall 
back upon the Latin ‘salvation.’ 

mavtl To murtevovTt. For the connexion cf. Joh. i.12. The range 
of the power is universal, both as proceeding from Gop who is one 

and also as offered on the single condition of faith, a common human 
“ faculty. The condition is stated here in its most absolute form, but the 
context shows that it means trust in Gop who gives the power through 
His Son. Acts ii. 44, iv. 32 et passim show that from the first this 
trust was the recognised distinction of Christians; from belief of the 
message its meaning rapidly developed into trust in the Person, who 
was Himself the message, and in Gop as revealed in the Person. So 
the aorist of the verb=to become a Christian; cf. Acts xix. 2: of 
miorevovTes and memicrevxdres name Christians. It is in fact the 
response of the heart to the love of Gop, the source of the power. 
The basis of the Gospel as active in life is thus the personal relation 
between Gop and man in Christ. See Introd. p. xxxviiif. 

*TovSalw re mparov kal” HAAnw. The rparov marks the historical 
sequence of revelation, consistently recognised by S. Paul. Cf. iii, 1, 
ix, 1f., xi. 16 f., xv. 8,9; Acts xiii. 46; Joh. iv. 22; Mt. xv. 24; S. H. 
add Acts xxviii. 24f. The summing up of all mankind under the 
two religious divisions is the natural expression for a Jewish writer. 

17. ydp. The Gospel is Gov’s power, with this wide range and 
single condition, because in it Gop’s righteousness (which man 
needs if he is to answer to his true destiny) is revealed for man’s 
acceptance as beginning, as far as the human condition is concerned, 
from faith and promoting faith. 

Sikarocbyy Ge08, not ‘a righteousness of Gon,’ but ‘Gon’s righteous- 
ness,’ i.e. righteousness as belonging to the character of Gop and 
consequently required by Him in the character of men: so dis- 
tinguished from any righteousness which man sets up for himself 
and thinks to acquire by himself; cf. x. 3; Phil. iii, 9; 2 Cor. v.21; 
Eph. iv. 24; 1 Joh. ii. 29; Mt. vi. 33; and below, vi. 13f. Cf. StH. 
‘“‘Tt is righteousness active and energizing; the righteousness of the 
Divine Will as it were projected and enclosing and gathering into itself 
human wills.” Cf. Ps. xviii. 2 ib. 

This ‘righteousness’ is in fact man’s owrnpia, true state of health; 
and the Gospel, revealing it as following upon faith, puts it in the 
power of every faithful man to reach. Hence the Gospel is Gon’s 
power, etc. 


As the owrnpia is that state of man in which he has made his own 
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the righteousness of Gop and so worked out in himself that image of 
Gop (cf. Joh. i. 12) in which he was created, so we shall presently see 
the converse is true—the damnation, destruction, of man lies in his 
forsaking that task and reproducing in himself the image of the 
beasts. 

é« wlorews eis tlorw, resulting, as far as the individual is con- 
cerned, from faith and promoting faith. It is of the nature of 
personal trust in one who is worthy of trust to deepen and widen 
itself. Ps. Ixxxiii. 7 (Ixxxiv. 8) (S. H.) is a good ||: but 2 Cor. ii. 16 
(ib.) is different. It is important to observe that man’s faith is the 
source of man’s righteousness only in a secondary degree. The 
primary source is Gop’s grace. ; 

Grokahimrerat. The Gospel is not a new principle in Gop’s 
dealings with man, but a fresh revelation of what has always 
been there. This is emphasised by the quotation from Habakkuk, 
and the argument about Abraham in ce. iv. 

Kalas yéyparrat, Habakkuk ii. 4. N. that in Hab. the reference 
is to dangers from external foes and loyalty to Israel’s king. This 
is a good instance of the way in which 8. Paul applies what is 
occasional and local to the spiritual experience of man. 

6 St Slkavos ék mlorews Eryocerar. The stress is on éx mlorews— 
the life which the man seeks to live, modelling himself, in his degree, 
on the righteousness of Gop, requires and results from trust in Gop. 

N. S. Paul seldom reaches such a degree of abstraction in his 
statements as he does in these verses. It is due to his desire to 
state in the most summary form the character of the Gospel as he 
conceived it. But recalling vv. 2—7, we see that we are not even 
here dealing with merely abstract principles: the Gospel itself is 
essentially concrete in the Person of the Son: the power of Gop is no 
impersonal force, but Christ Himself quickening men (cf. Phil. 
iii. 12); salvation and faith are no mere technical terms, but 
personal activities and conditions; Gop’s righteousness is not a 
system of laws or ethics, but the character revealed in Jesus 
Christ ; our righteousness is that same character realised in our- 
selves, 


B. i. 18—iv. 25. Tue rrrst Vinpication or THE THEME. THE 
UNIVERSALITY AND NEED or THE GOSPEL JUSTIFIED HISTORICALLY. 


i. 18—ii.16. The Gospel is needed by Gentiles, because they are 
under sin (i, 18—82), and have incurred the just judgment of Gop 
(ii. 1—16). 

i. 18—32. (18) This power and condition revealed in the Gospel 
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meets the need of man; for in the actual state of man we can see 
that his life lies under Gov’s wrath. Man has by unrighteous action 
overlaid the truth imparted to him: (20) the knowledge of Gop, 
communicated through the visible creation as a means of conceiving 
the invisible character of Gop, His power in life and His divine 
character, has been rejected; (21) men have failed to respond with. 
appreciation and thanksgiving ; losing the sense of their own destiny 
and submitting their intelligence to the influence of blind reasonings 
and passions, (22) with a false assumption of cleverness, they have 
substituted for the image of Gop, in which they were created, the 
likeness of the mere animal nature. (24) As a consequence, left by 
Gop to their own devices, under the unclean rule of their own desires, 
they have taken the false instead of the true view of their due 
allegiance, substituted in their worship the creature for the Creator, 
and as a consequence perverted even the natural uses of the body to 
vile and unnatural indulgence; (28) their will refusing to act upon 
the knowledge of Gop, Gop has allowed them to surrender them- 
selves to all spiritual and moral ills, personal and social; (32) for 
they knowingly and willingly faced the verdict of death, and both 
practise and promote the practice of such things as incur that 
verdict. 

The revelation of the Gospel is the revelation of the righteous- 
ness of Gop in the Person of Jesus Christ, and of that righteousness as 
a power for reproducing itself in man, if man will trust it, or rather 
Him. This is paralleled by a statement of the consequences of 
man’s refusing to trust his knowledge of Gon, as seen in the lives 
and characters of men as they actually are, a revelation of Gop’s 
wrath; the state of man shows both the need of power for re- 
covery, and the condition in man for its action, namely recovered 
faith. 

As Gop’s righteousness is revealed in life, the Life of Jesus 
Christ, so Gop’s wrath is revealed in life, the life of men putting 
themselves into antagonism with Gop, choosing to be under His 
wrath. 

In this section 8. Paul summarises his observations of contem- 
porary conditions and generalises from it and from his judgment on 
history, in order to estimate the actual needs of man and the cause 
of his condition, as vindicating the character of the Gospel and its 
universal necessity, if man is to be delivered. 

18. ydp gives the reason for the revelation just described and for 
the condition of its effectiveness. ; 

Grok. épyy 90d. The revelation here spoken of is the revelation 
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through the actual facts of human life, just as the Gospel revelation 
is revelation through the actual facts of the divine life seen in the Man 
Christ Jesus, the Incarnate Son. 

Grokahimrerat, a8 above, of a general fact or principle governing 
the relations between Gop and man. 

opyy Yet, fundamentally =the relation between Gop as righteous 
and man as sinner. It is seen under present conditions in the 
progress of sin and growing alienation. The final issue will be seen 
in the final judgment. As with cwrnpla, so with épy/, we have the 
double sense of present alterable condition, and future final deter- 
mination. The eschatological reference is, therefore, always implied, 
but not exclusive; cf. 1 Thes. i. 10, ii. 16, Lightfoot; Joh. iii. 36, 
Westcott, n.; Eph. v. 6; infra, iii. 5, ix. 22. It is opposed to cwrnpla 
(1 Thes. v. 9), {wn (Joh. iii. 36), gds (Eph. v. 9). The verb is never 
used with @eds in N.T., though frequently in O.T. (but cf. Mt. 
xviii. 34; Lk. xiv. 21). 

Gm’ ovpavod, used originally literally and now metaphorically of the 
seat of Gop’s Presence, and so the place of origin of His judgments 
and commissions now and hereafter, the home indeed of all spiritual 
matters; so here the judgment on man’s defections is represented as 
revealed from thence, in contrast with all earthly opinions and judg- 
ments; ef. Mt. xvi. 19, xxi. 25; Lk. xv.18. Cf. Dalman, p. 219f., 
E.T. 

doéBeva, the violation of reverence; d&uxla, the violation of 
righteousness: sin is regarded as a contempt of Gop’s claims on 
man, or as a breach of His will however revealed. 

tTOy...KaTexovtav. The participial clause describes the action of 
man which constitutes him doeBA and déckov. 

qv GAnGeaav. The next clause shows this to be quite general =the 
truth or true condition of man in his relation to Gop; both the truth 
of man’s nature and destiny, cf. Joh. viii. 32; James i. 18, v.19, and 
of Gop, in His revealed character and dealings; cf. 2 Thes. ii. 10—13. 
Cf. Hort on 1 Peter, p. 87. 

év GStxlq marks the condition created by man himself under which 
he holds the truth ; it is the combination of the possession of the truth 
and this selfmade condition which constitutes the act and state 
of sin. All sin is due to will acting against knowledge. 

katexdvtwv. Karéxew means either (1) to possess, 1 Cor. vii. 30, 
xi. 2, or (2), less frequently, to restrain or keep under restraint, Lk. 
iv. 42; 2 Thes, ii. 6, 7. Here the sequence of thought is decisive in 
favour of the first meaning: it is essential to the argument that the 
primary condition which makes an act or state sinful, should be set 
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down here; namely, that the sinner knows what he is doing. Cf. 
Origen, Philocal. 73 (ed. Robinson). The compound has the force of 
real or full possession; cf. Moulton, p. 111f. Contrast Lk. viii. 15. 

19. 8dr. gives the reason for the wrath. For (Blass, p. 274) they 
knew Gop (19—21 a, expanding ri dad. kar.), but did not act on this 
knowledge (21 b—23, expanding év déiulg). There should be a 
full stop or colon after xarexdvTwy: as v. 18 introduces the whole 
section. 

7o yvworov tr. 0.=that element in or aspect of Gop which can be 
known. Gop can be known by man only in part: but that partial 
knowledge is true and adequate to man’s capacity and sufficient and 
indispensable for his life. He is revealed partially in nature, in- 
cluding human nature, with relative completeness in the Son. For the 
construction cf. Blass, p. 155, Wimer-M., p. 295. This is not a case 
of the neuter adjective standing for an abstract substantive; the 
genitive is partitive. ; 

davepdy é. év adrots=‘is clear in them.’ They have a clear know- 
ledge of Gop so far as He can be known to man. Of. Wisdom xiii. 1 
which S. Paul certainly has in mind; but he defines the situation with 
a much closer grip. 

6 cds yap K.7.A. explains the fact of the clearness of this know- 
ledge: it was due to a self-revelation of Gop through creation. 

20. td yip ddpara...deudrns are best treated as parenthetic— 
explanatory of épavépwoev—the revelation of Gop through nature and 
human nature is true as far as it goes, but it is confined to His 
power both in nature and in morals, and His character as Divine 
Ruler and Lawgiver. Cf. generally Lk. xviii. 18 f. 

TA Gdpata airod || 7d yv. 7. 6.3 cf. Acts xiv. 15 f., xvii. 22f. The 
argument from the natural order was the first argument addressed 
to Gentiles, as the argument from the O.T. order was the first 
argument addressed to Jews. The invisible things of Gop, His 
spiritual and moral attributes, are brought within the range of man’s 
mental vision through a conception gained by reflection upon the 
things He has made. ‘There is a play on the double meaning of dpépv 
as applied to sensual and mental vision, the transition to the second 
being marked by vooJmeva ; ef. Col. i. 15 f.; Heb. xi. 27. 

do Krioews Kdcpov, temporal: ever since there was a world to be 
the object of sense and thought, and minds to feel and think. Not, 
as Giff.,=dad rod éxriouévou xécmov; this would require articles and 
be tautologous ; cf. Mk x. 6, xiii. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

rots Tourjpaciv, dat. of means. Kalopdra.=are brought within the 
range of vision. 
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voovpeva, being conceived or framed into conceptions, made objects 
of thought; cf. Isa. xliv. 18; qu. Joh. xii. 40: and n. Heb. xi. 3, 
esp. the connexion of micra and vootpuer. 

¥ re Gidios a, Sivapts kal Oerdrys explain 7rd ddpara. The primary 
conceptions of the Maker, formed by reflection upon things, are 
power and divinity. The fundamental assumption implied is that 
there must be a Maker—things could not make themselves, and man 
obviously did not make them, This assumption might well be taken 
by S. Paul as universally agreed. From that he sees man’s reflection 
passing to the conception of power, and lasting or spiritual power; 
the conception of divinity is a further step, logically if not chrono- 
logically, first involving hardly more than antithesis to man and 
nature, but growing more complex with continued reflection; it 
involves qualitative conceptions of the Maker, not merely quanti- 
tative conceptions of His Power. The very abstract term 6ecérns 
(only here in N.T.; cf. Acts xvii. 29 and Wisdom xviii. 9) is used 
because the conceptions of Gov’s nature vary so widely with time and 
place. The term covers every conception of a Being, antecedent and 
superior to creation, which man has formed or can form. 

&lStos. Only here and Jude 6in N.T.; Sept. only Wisdom vii. 26; 
frequent in class. Gk for lasting, eternal; e.g. Plato, Zimacus, 408, 
(Ga Oeia ovra kal aidva. 

Stivapis. Esp. used of Gon’s power in creation, old and new. Cf. 
above, v. 4. 

eis rd may either express ‘ purpose’ (viii. 29) or simple result (xii. 3) : 
here generally taken of ‘ purpose,’ in which case it must be connected 
with épavépwoev above. But there is force in Burton’s argument 
for ‘result’ (MZ. T. § 411). Cf. Moulton, p. 219. N. A.V. and R.V. 
invert text and margin. 

dvatrodoyrrous, ii. 1 only. They have no defence as against 
Gop. 

21. dri picks up and expands the theme of v. 19. 

yvovres, aor.=having received or gained knowledge of Gop. || riv 
ar. KaTéxovTes. 

@dtacav = did not ascribe the due honour to Gop for what they 
knew to be His acts; cf. Acts xi. 18; Mt, xv. 31, al. 

nixaplorncav. They lacked the temper which should have led 
them doédfeuv. 

euaraudOyrav. Vb only here; cf. 1 Cor. i. 20f., iii, 20, and esp. 
Eph.iv.17. The adjective implies absence of purpose or object, futility : 
so = they became para, turning from the true object of all thought 
they invented vain and meaningless objects for themselves, 
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Siadoyurpot in S. Paul always in a bad sense; ef. 1 Cor. ili. 20, 
which perhaps gives the source of the use. It seems to imply the 
working of the intellect without correction by facts; cf. xiv. 1. év 
perhaps instrumental—they lost the true thread by their speculations. 

Kal éokot(oOy k.t.A. Cf. Eph. iv. 17f., missing the true aim, they 
lost the true light. 

kapS(a, more nearly corresponds to ‘mind’ than to ‘heart.’ So 
here davveros, unintelligent ; cf. x. 6, 8. Associated with thought and 
will (v. 24; 1 Cor. iv. 5) more usually than with feeling (Rom. ix. 2), 
see §.H. ‘There is the same tragic irony here as in 1 Cor. i. 20f.; cf. 
Wisdom xi. 15. 

22. ddoxovres. The asyndeton shows that this is an explanation 
of the preceding sentence. . of false allegations, Acts xxiv. 9, xxv. 19 
and here only. 

23. wAdagtav. Cf. Ps. evi. (ev.) 20; cf. infra25. Theconsequence 
of their false conception is a false religion, substituting inferior objects 
of worship for the one true object. The construction is a survival of 
poetic usage. Cf. Soph. Antigone 495 (Lietzmann). 

tyv Sdfav. Here apparently = the manifestation of Gop as an object 
of worship; cf.v.21. ||7d yuwordy r. O. the manifestation of Gop as 
an object of knowledge. 

24. The consequences seen in the moral condition, to which Gop 
handed man over. Man by ignoring the truth is led to neglect the 
worship of Gop for the worship of creatures, and thence (24) to 
failure in due respect to his own body and (26) consequent misuse of 
the body for unnatural ends, and (28) misapplication of the mind to 
devising conduct which ignores his own true end and all social 
claims. 

mapésoxev 6 0. Cf. vv. 26, 28; cf. iv. 25, and for the converse 
Phil. ii. 12, This surrender of man to the consequences of his own 
choice is also the act of man himself, cf. Eph. iv. 19. But it is still 
an act of judgment on the part of Gop. See S. H., Giff., Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, p. 15 f. 

év tats émibuplats tr. k. a. The desires, uncontrolled by the choice 
of man’s true end, are the occasions of sin. 

Tod atipdterOar. The gen. expressing result, as generally in 
S. Paul, cf. Moulton, p. 217, =the use of the body for purposes not 
intended; cf. mé0y driutas below, and n. esp. Col. ii, 23 (note in 
C.G.T.). év avrots requires us to take driudfecda as pass. 

25. oltives. Quippe qui, “‘seeing that they,” repeats v. 23 with 
amplification. 


THV GARVeLav tod Gcod. Quite comprehensive =the truth about 
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Gop and themselves and their relation to Him; so ro WetSe the 
false theory or statement of man and Gop which they adopted; cf. 
2 Thes, ii. 11, 1 Joh. ii. 27. 

éreBdcOyoay. Here only inN.T.,and O.T. only Hos.x. 5 Aq. = they 
made their objects of worship. 

_ @gdtpevoav. Of full religious service. See Westcott, Hebr. ref. 
above, v. 9. 

Tapa Tov Kt., to the neglect of. Winer-M., p. 504; n. the tragic 
irony of the antithesis. 

6s éorw evdA. K.T.A. Of. ix. 5, 2 Cor. xi. 31, in each case a mark of 
deep emotion. 

26. Sid rotro. Wilful rejection of Gon’s self-revelation under- 
mines self-respect, purity, and the whole sphere of duty. 

wdOy dtustas. The gen. is descriptive—shameful passion. The 
thought of misuse is included in drimuia; ef. ix. 21; as dvovky and 
kata dicw mark a right use. 

27. darohapBdvovres, ‘receiving as due.’ 

28. ®oxlpacav, ‘they thought not fit’ (cf. Field, ad loc.). The 
verb implies approval after testing: the infinitive is epexegetic. rédv 
Oeov closely with the verb; cf. in passive construction 1 Thes. ii. 4. 
They tested or proved Gop and decided not to keep Him, ete, 

éxew, pres.=to keep, maintain what they had received. év 
émvyvéoer=rather ‘intimate’ than ‘ full’ knowledge, close application 
of mind rather than mastery, though the latter follows in due degree. 
Cf. Robinson, Eph. 248 f.; Moulton, p. 113; cf. iii. 20, x. 2; 
Phil. i. 9; cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 5 f. 

aSdxupoy vody—vois the mind as originating purposed action, good 
or bad. ad&8éxuos, unable to stand the test which is properly applied 
to it; ef. 2 Cor. l.c.; Heb. vi. 8. 

29. This catalogue of sins emphasises the false relations of man 
to man as following upon the false relation of men to Gop and the 
false conception of the proper use of man’s own nature. The classi- 
fication is only partially systematic, 29a the mental dispositions, 
29b—31 the dispositions seen in various kinds of action. 

32. oltuves K.7.A. define once more the root of the evil—rejection 
of known truth—here as to the fixed judgment of Gop on such acts 
and persons. 

76 Sixatopa=the just decision or claim, cf. ii. 26, viii. 4; Lk. i. 6, 
not so much of the judge as of the legislator. The word and its 
cognates used of a judge seem always to imply acquittal. 

ampacoovres. Practise—methodically and deliberately. ro.od- 
oiw=commit the acts, without necessarily implying deliberation. 
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cvvevsoxorvsw, join with deliberate and hearty purpose. There is a 
true climax. A conspiracy of evil is worse than isolated actions, 
because it indicates the set tendency of the heart. Of. §.H.; cf. Lk. 
xi. 48; Acts viii. 1, xxii. 20. N. the Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Ash. vi. 2, kal mpdocovot 7d Kaxdv Kal ovvevdckotar Tots mpdooovew. 
Charles regards this passage as the original of our verse here. 


CHAPTER II. 


1—16. Gop’s wrath, thus revealed in human life through the 
consequences of man’s rejection of Gop, is also seen in the judgment 
of Gop upon man’s conduct—the only just judgment (1) because all 
men being implicated no man has the right to judge, and (4) a just 
judgment because Gop has offered man the opportunity of repent- 
ance and (5) judges wilful wrongdoing (6) by the main tendencies of a 
man’s life, (9) without favour to any privileged race, (12) in accord- 
ance with opportunities given even to Gentiles and (14) the use made 
of knowledge admittedly possessed even by Gentiles. This section is 
closely connected with the preceding by the 6.d and by the verbal and 
sense echoes (avaro\dynros, mpdocets). 

1. dvatoAdyntos k.t.A. The consequence of this state of man, 
being universal, is that there is no excuse for men judging their 
neighbours. The statement is quite general; but vv. 9—11 show 
that the Apostle is thinking in particular of the Jew’s wholesale con- 
demnation of Gentiles and justification of himself. 

Kpives...kataxplves, the mere attitude of judgment is a con- 
demnation of thyself; cf. Mt. vii. 1f.; Lk. vi. 37. 

vov érepov, thy neighbour or thy fellow-man; cf. xiii. 8; 1 Cor. 
vi. 1, x. 24, al. 

Ta yap aita mpdooes, whether you realise it or not—developed, 
for the Jew, in vv. 21 f. 

2. 7d Kplua rod Geo. The dpyi is now conceived as an act of 
judgment. 

kata dAnPaav, in accordance with truth—i.e. the true facts of 
Gon’s nature and man’s condition. Moral judgment ought to express 
the actual mind of the judge in relation to the case submitted to him. 
This is the case with Gon’s judgment, not with man’s as here 
considered. Man can judge only so far as he is making his own the 
mind of Gop; cf. 1 Cor. v. 3. Gop’s judgment is just because it 
corresponds to facts. : 

3. The nexus seems to be this: do you calculate that this correct 
attitude towards sin in others will exempt your case from being 
considered by Gop, or are you merely indifferent to His merciful 
dealing with you? The case is put in the most general way and 
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applies to all theoretic judgment of others; but the crucial instance 
in mind is the Jew; ef. vv. 17 ff. 

ekdevéy, shalt clean escape ; cf. Lk. xxi. 36; Heb. ii. 3. 

4. xpyororntos. The word has special reference to Gon’s 
generous gifts to men; cf. xi. 22; Eph, ii. 7; Tit. iii. 4. Here=the 
generosity which has conferred graces and benefits which the man, 
who presumes to judge, mistakes for special excellences of his own, 
and so makes light of the Giver; e.g. cf. vv. 17f. 

THs dvox7s, ‘forbearance,’ iii, 26; cf. Acts xvii. 30. paxpo- 
Ovp(a =the long continuance of xpyorérns and dvox% in spite of men’s 
ways: a favourite word with S. Paul. Cf. Ps. vii. 11, the adjective 
freq. of Gop in O. T.; ef. 1 Pet. iii. 20. 

dyvodv. Once more man misses the aim which Gop proposes. 

7O\xpyorov. The neut. adj. for the abstract subst.=7 xpnorérns. 
For the thought, 2 Pet. iii. 15. 

aye, ‘is (always) leading thee,’ a good instance of the linear 
action of the present, describing tendency not fulfilled. 

5. 8 «.7.A. =however you are deceiving yourself all the while, in 
fact you are storing up wrath. 

katd tHv okA. Deut. ix. 27; cf. Mt. xix. 8; Acts vii. 51. kard, 
the hardness and unrepentant heart is the measure of the wrath 
stored up. 

dyueravonrov. Only here. 

Onoavplters. Cf. James v.3. Contrast Mt. vi. 23. It is the man’s 
own act. 

év 7. 6. Rev. vi. 17 only in N.T.; cf. Zeph. i. 15, 18, ii. 3, 

kal drokadtwews. When there will be no cvading the true facts. 

Sikavokpioias. Hos. vi. 5 (Quinta Orig. Hew. ad loc.) only in 
Greek Bible;=righteousness in judging, excluding favouritism. 

6. 8s dmodéce. Cf. Ps. lxii, 3; Prov. xxiv. 12. 

ta épya. The judgment will correspond to the man’s real character 
as shown by the works he produces, not as merits that earn but as 
evidence of character: the works are then described in vv. 8 f. as the 
main effort and tendency of a man’s life, the temper which goyerns 
him, and the aims he affects. 

7. tots pev, Explanatory, therefore the asyndeton. The rhyth- 
mical movement and the balanced antitheses of these clauses decide 
two ambiguities: (1) ¢rodow governs the preceding accusatives ; 
(2) there should be a colon at @upués; OX. x. or. begin the second pair 
of antitheses. The whole structure is noticeable. Cf. Joh. Weiss 
_ Theol. Stud. D. B. Weiss dargeb., Gdttingen, 1897. 
kal’ iropovav & d, The temper by which the life is directed. 
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im. =perseverance against opposition. The gen.=in good work; cf. 

1 Thes. i. 3. 

Sdgay Kal tT. K. d. with ¢7rodow, describing the aims of the life; 
cf, i, 23, 24. The reflection of the known character of Gop in his 
own life is a man’s proper aim: and the gift of Gop by which that 
aim is ultimately secured is (w7 aidvios, which again is represented 
in the third clause as 6. x. r. kat elpjvy. The three words here, then, 
describe the perfected life of man, his true aim. For ddéa in this 
sense cf. ix. 23; 2 Cor. ili. 18; for 71% cf. 1 Pet. i. 7 (see Hort, ref. 
‘Ps. viii. 6; Rom. ix. 21; 2 Tim, ii. 20); for d@@apoia ef. 1 Cor. ix. 25, 
xy. 42; 1 Pet. i.4; Eph. vi. 24 (see Robinson) =immortality. 

fojvaidvoyv. Cf. vi. 23; Gal. vi.8; cf. Dan. xii.2; 2 Mace. vii. 9 ; 
4 Mace. xv. 3 only ap. LXX. In Synopties, of the life of the coming 
age, cf. Mk x. 17, 30. Eternal life, the peculiar condition of Gop, is 
His consummate gift to man, operative in present conditions but 
consummated only in the future, the sum and crown of all His other 
gifts; cf. also vi. 22; 1 Tim.i. 16, vi.12; Tit.i. 2, iii. 7; ef. Westcott 
on Joh. iy. 14. 

8. é€ épiOlas. From the literal sense of ‘ work for hire,’ through 
the political sense of ‘ self-seeking or partisan factiousness’ (cf. Gal. 
y. 20), the word gets the general ethical sense of ‘ self-seeking’ (cf. 
Phil. ii. 3; James iii. 16) to the disregard of service, whether of Gop 
or man. So=pucOapvia, ambitus, Wetst. ad loc. Here in sharp 
contrast to kad’ im. é. d. (See Hort on James iii. 14.) 

dmeBovo. «.7.’, sum up the description given i. 21—32. Dis- 
obedience to known truth is again the condition of judgment; cf. 
xi, 30—33. 

TY GAnOela includes as above, i. 18, truth of act and life as is 
emphasised by the parallelism with 6. x. ri. x. dO. &nrotcw, and go 
)( 77 ddcxla. 

dpyy Kal Oupds. N. the change of construction : ‘‘ dpy7 the settled 
feeling, 0uuds the outward manifestation,” S.H. 

9. OAtbis kai orevoxwpfa. These words must be separated from 
6. k. 0.: they begin the second pair of antitheses ; the adoption of the 
false and wrong aim worries and narrows the whole life; cf. ait ey BL 


2 Cor. iv. 8, vi. 12. But the! GieeaereeiN hekd\BBain, ig is to t 


final state, consequent on jud 

éml m. w. «.7.A. pick up aa or eee. eB ni 2 \ 
emphasise the universality of the j Mt NARY ngl ae 7 Y 
ra épya; the underlying thought then comes to the surfage i dalov 
«.7.A.3 for this pair of antithesef, the om inant oes: es ene hes 


sality of the judgment, as in the first pair its certainty and Se a tL 
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10. lprjvy replaces d¢@apola, wider and more ethical : peace with 
Gop and man, characterising the true life; in contrast also with ¢£ 
epibelas. 

11. od ydp éorw rpocwroAnpfa, The fundamental quality of the 
righteous judge. Cf. Deut.x.17; Mt. xxii. 16 || Lk. xx. 21; Gal. ii. 6; 
Eph. vi. 9, al. 

mapa to 0G, ‘with Gon,’ that is, in Him and His acts, as judge; 
for this use of rapa (for év) due to reverence, cf. Hort on James i. 17 
(p. 30), eft Mk x. 27. 

12—16. These verses bring out, further, the principle of judgment 
in accordance with the opportunities a man has had and the use he 
has made of them. Privilege does not exempt from judgment but 
heightens responsibility ; nor does the absence of privilege exempt, 
provided there is some knowledge which demands corresponding 
action. The special object of these verses is to justify the in- 
clusion of Gentiles under the judgment of Gop. In v. 17 we pass to 
the case of the Jew. 

12. Ocor. All without distinction. 

dvopos. The antithesis év voum and da vduov and the parallel ra 
um vouov éxovra, prove that dv. =without law (not ‘ against law,’ as 
1 Tim. i. 9 (?)); ef. 1 Cor. ix. 21. In fact it is arguable that dvopos 
should always be taken in this sense in N.T. See on 14. 

qpaprtov, in accordance with the whole preceding argument, implies 
acting against knowledge, even though that knowledge has not been 
given in explicit law; v. 4f. explain how it was given. See Add. 
Note D, on dyapria, p. 213. 

Aor. most simply taken as ‘timeless’; cf. Moulton, p. 134; Burton, 
§ 54, who calls it ‘collective.’ The aorist expresses fundamentally 
‘action at a point’ or action simply in itself without time reference. 
A special difficulty arises in the indicative because the augment gives 
a reference to past time: but as the present is properly durative, it is 
natural that the necessity for expressing simple action should lead to 
the use of the aorist in this sense, in spite of the effect of the 
augment: so I take it here and iii. 23 and tr. ‘all that sin.’ Other- 
wise, it should be translated by the future perfect, under the influence 
of the future in the apodosis. 

13. ov ydp justifies the latter clause of 12. If law is a ground 
of sinning, law must be done, if a verdict of acquittal is to be 
gained. 

Sixarwbrjoovrar. A clear case of the forensic use of duxaroov=shall 
be acquitted. See Introduction, p. xxxvi, 


14. ovav ydp. The principle of v. 13 applies to Gentiles, only we 
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have to think not of explicit law, but of knowledge of right and 
wrong evidenced in their conscience and utterances, 

Suspicion has been cast on these verses (14, 15) on the ground that 
they interrupt, both the rhythmical antitheses, and the argumentative 
structure of the passage (v. 16 returning to v. 13). Some take them 
as a later comment, though in strict accordance with the principles 
of the passage; some as a marginal note by S. Paul himself. But 
their genuineness is indicated by the fact that they are not only in 
accordance with but strictly necessary to the argument; for it is 
essential to make it clear here in what sense Gentiles are in relation to 
law: only if in such relation could they be amenable to judgment. 
Cf. J. Weiss, op. cit. p. 218 n. 

vn. Gentiles as such. 

Td, pa} vopov éxovra. The admitted condition of evn. 

toe with rodow=without the help of an external revelation in 
law; ef. Eph. ii. 3 (n. Robinson); Gal. ii. 15, iv. 8. vous, morally 
neutral, depends on man’s use; cf. i. 26, ii. 27. 

70 Tov vopov=the acts prescribed by such a revealed law. 

éavtois eioly vopwos. Here S. Paul boldly applies the term vépos to 
the condition which has just been described as dvouos. They have no 
law outside themselves; but the knowledge of Gop, which they have, 
takes the place of revealed law and may even be called law for them. 
It is a good instance of the way in which S. Paul goes behind the 
ordinary use of language and cuts down to the vital nerve of thought. 
See further in ch. vii., viii. 1—4. 

15. olrwes explains the preceding phrase. 

évSelkvuvrar, ‘give proof of’; cf. ix. 17; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 24; 
Eph. ii. 7; i.e. by their actions. The fact that moral goodness is found 
in Gentiles is assumed throughout this argument as much as the fact 
that all sin. 

76 Upyov Tod vopov, Not the law itself, but that effect which 
is produced by the law in those who have it. Not=‘‘the course of 
conduct prescribed by the law” (S.H.); that could hardly be 
described as ‘written in the heart’; but ‘‘the knowledge of Gon’s 
will, of right and wrong,” which is found in all human consciousness, 
and in a heightened degree in those who have an external law; cf. 
vii. 7 f.; || therefore to i. 19, 21, and different from ili. 20, 28; cf. 
Gal. v. 19; perhaps Jamesi. 4; 1 Thes. i. 3; 1 Cor. ix.1; Mt. xi. 19. 
(Ewald, de voce cuvedjoews p. 17, after Grotius, qu. 8.H.) 

ypamroy év 7. k.a. Cf. for the metaphor 2 Cor. ili. 2. On kap8la 
the seat of knowledge and will, see above, i. 24. Cf. Weiss, Theol. 
p. 250. 
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cvvpaptupotens k.T.A., explain the nature of the édeés ; cf. i. 21. 
The cpd vb only here and viii. 16, ix. 1. In the two latter places 
the force of the cuv- is clear from the context. Here apparently the 
other witness is ‘their actions’; cf. 2 Cor. i. 12. It is possible, 
however, that the ovy- is merely ‘ perfective.’ Cf. Moulton, p. 113. 

THS ovvedyoews. The primary idea of the word is (1) ‘con- 
sciousness’ as due to reflection, on the model of the use of the verb 
owvedévar éavT@ tt, ‘to be conscious of an experience good or bad’; 
on this follows the meaning (2) ‘ experience’ as the sum of reflective 
consciousness or self-knowledge, subjective always; and (3) so the 
‘feeling’ which admits or rejects as alien a new candidate for ad- 
mission into a man’s sum of experience; then (4), as a special 
development of the last meaning, ‘conscience’ as suggesting moral 
judgments. See Add. Note, p. 208. Here=(2) ‘their conscious experi- 
ence’; the effect of the law is recognisably part of their mental 
equipment or consciousness, their stock of ideas; the next clause 
then explains how their consciousness bears this witness. 

peraéd dAdjnAoy=as between each other, in mutual intercourse : 
it is the mutual intercourse of men which arouses the moral 
judgment, even when that moral judgment is exercised upon the 
man’s own experience, as here; cf.S.H. This is an instance of the 
development of personality by social relations. Cf. Ward, The Realm 
of Ends (1911), p. 366. 

tév Noyiopav. Their thoughts exhibit moral judgments, pre- 
supposing that knowledge which is the effect of the law. For 
Aoyropol cf. 2 Cor. x. 5 only, freq. in LXX. Here = reflexion 
passing moral judgment on the contents of consciousness. (In 
4 Macc.=reason as master of the passions and champion of piety.) 
This interpretation seems to be necessitated not only by the regular 
use of doyiouds but also by the context; n. esp. 7a xKpurTda Tov 
avOparwv, 16. 

q Kal dtrodoyoupévwy. The approval of conscience rarer than the 
condemnation, but not unknown. 

16. év 7 7pHépq. K.7.A.=at the assize (by the judgment) of Gop who 
judges not by privilege or appearance but by the secret contents of a 
man’s heart: to be taken with the whole of the preceding sentence, 
as supporting the analysis of the Geutile state by appeal to the 
method by which Gop judges. Gentiles clearly have this knowledge, 
etc., if judged as Gop judges by the unseen state of their hearts. 

For 7pépq in this sense cf. 1 Cor. iv. 3, perh. also above, v. 5. 

If to avoid the obvious difficulties of this interpretation we look for 
some other connexion for év 7 7., we must go back to v. 12 and regard 
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the two clauses introduced by ydp as parenthetic. The objections to 
such a conception of the passage may be modified, if we remember 
that it was in all probability dictated, and we can imagine that in the 
speaker’s pause, while these two clauses were being written down, his 
mind recurred to the main subject of the paragraph, and he concludes 
with the thought of the final assize. 

kplve. If we read the present, the stress is laid on the general 
principles of Gon’s judgment; if the future (kpive?, cf. iii. 6) on the 
certain judgment itself. 

Kata ro evayyéAudv pov, The judgment was a primary element of the 
Gospel as presented to Gentiles (Acts xvii. 31, xxiv. 25), and as a 
judgment of character, rather than of acts: and this quality of the 
judgment was involved in its being administered through the agency 
of Christ Jesus, who is Himself the judge, as being Himself the 
standard, of human goodness. 

i7—iii. 20. The Gospel is needed by Jews, who have also failed 
through ignoring the one condition of righteousness. 

17. Under the same principle comes the Jew, who has full and 
privileged opportunities (21) and yet makes ill use of them by 
open unrighteousness (25) from the consequences of which no 
privilege can deliver him in face of a judgment which considers 
character and not privilege. (ili. 1) His advantage was an ex- 
ceptional trust given by Gop, which his failure does not impair, as on 
Gon’s part, though it justifies his punishment, but not himself. 
(9) He is, therefore, as sinning against knowledge, a state foreseen in 
O. T., under the same condemnation as the Gentile, law having given 
to him the knowledge which makes wrongdoing into sin. 

This section shows explicitly that the Jew belongs to the class rév 
Ti adjdevay év ddixla karexdvTwv. They possess the truth, vy. 17—20, 
év douxla, 21 ff. Here, as there is no dispute as to fact, the Jew 
obviously possessing the truth, the main argument is directed to his 
supposed plea, that his specially privileged position exempts him 
from condemnation (iii. 1—20). 

It is important to realise that the whole stress is laid on acting 
upon knowledge, whether embodied in human consciousness or in an 
external law ; it is this duty of obedience which is the characteristic 
demand of the pre-Christian dispensation ; and its exposition leads to 
the conclusion that all have sinned and are amenable to judgment, as all 
have failed to obey law, in one form or another. Cf. §.H., p. 58, 
Lft, Gal. iv. 11, Hort, R. & EH. p. 25. 

17. e 8%. Apodosis v. 21; on the construction cf. Winer-M., 
p. 711 (who keeps ¢ 5¢), Blass, p. 284 (who prefers te; so Field ad 
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loc.). If we read et 8€ it is a case of anacoluthon, of a quite intelligible 
kind. The nexus supports et 8é. He is passing from the case of the 
Gentile to the case of the Jew with his special conditions; and the 
particle of contrast is required. 

*Tovdatos )( "EAAnv marks nationality, but suggests too all that 
the distinctive nationality meant to the Jew; cf. Gal. ii. 4. 

érovondty. Only here in N.T. The éwt gives the force of a 
specific name, differentiating a part in a wider class. So here=not 
dv@pwmos only, but “Iovdatos, Cf. Plato, Protag. 349 a, cogiorhy 
érrovomages ceauTov. 

éravatraty k.7.A. These clauses enumerate the details of the true 
prerogatives of the Jew, as called by Gop; so 

Kavxadoar, in a good sense; all your boasting is in Gop and His 
dealings with you; cf. v. 11, 2 Cor. xi. 7. 

18. to Oéd\npa. Cf. Lift, Revision, p. 106, ed. 1; p. 118, ed. 2 
(S. H.). 

Soxipdters. As above, i. 28, ‘approvest, after testing.’ 

7a Siadépovra=the things that are better, the better courses 
of conduct; cf. Phil. i. 10, and for the verb 1 Cor. xv. 41; Gal. 
iy, 1: f 

KaTnXovpevos = being taught—all teaching at this time being oral; 
ef. Lk. i. 4; Gal. vi. 6. 

19. «mémoibds Te passes to the Jew’s conviction of his true relation 
to other men. 

odynyov. Perh. an echo of Mt. xv. 14; cf. 8. H. 

20. éxovra=as one who has. 

THY pdphdwoiv=the true shaping. The Law was a true expression 
of the knowledge and truth of Gop; cf. vii. 12. On poppy as the 
proper expression of the inner reality ef. Lift, Phil. 127 f. 

THs yv. K. TAS GA. Cf. 7d O¢\nua—all in the most general form. 

év T@ vopm. With eyorra. 

21—29. The nexus is'marked by the particles—oty (21) sums up 
the privileges and introduces, in the form of questions, the contrast 
in the actual facts; yap (24) implies the answer yes to the preceding 
questions and justifies it ; yap (25) explains how the event has come 
about, in spite of the privileges ; of» (26) draws the conclusion, as to 
the relative position of Jew and Gentile; yap (28) explains this 
conclusion as resting on the essential superiority of the moral and 
spiritual to the external and ritual. 

21. ovv. Well then, does practice correspond to prerogative ? 
If not, prerogative does not exempt from judgment. The charge is 
put in the form of questions, by way of convicting the Jew in his own 
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conscience. He cannot plead not guilty. Much more forcible than 
bare statements. 

22. tepoovdcis. Cf. Acts xix. 37. S. H. refers to Jos. Antigq. iv. 8, 
10; Lit, Supern. Rel. p. 299 f.; Ramsay, Ch. & R. HE. p. 144n.; 
Deut. vii. 26. The antithesis is less clear than in the former cases. 
The charge seems to be that, though they regard idols as 
‘abominable’ things, they do not hesitate to make pecuniary ad- 
vantage out of robbing temples. 

23. dtwdles; S. H. and Giff. support driudfes. and treat it 
as a direct statement summing up the points of the preceding 
questions. Yet the interrogative form is more forcible here too. 
The claim explicitly brings the Jews under the same imputation as 
the Gentiles, i, 21. 

24, 1d ydp dvona K.7.A. Isa. lii. 5; the words are adopted 
(practically in LXX. form), but in a newsense. Here of the contempt 
brought upon the Name of Gop by the lives of His professed 
worshippers ; cf. xiv. 16; 1 Tim. vi. 1; Tit. 11.5; 2 Pet. ii. 2. 

25. ‘meptTrouy pev ydp «.7.A. The explanation of the awful con- 
trast between the formal condition of the Jew and his actual 
condition. mepiropy is the symbol of the whole covenant relation of 
the Jew with Gop. The symbol has no effect unless the condition 
imposed by the covenant is kept. It did not either excuse from or 
enable to obedience. Disobedience evacuates the formal position of 
all meaning. The ‘weakness’ of the covenant as a spiritual force 
is not however developed till ch. vii. 

vopov modoons, ‘if you practise law,’ in the tenour of your life: 
the absence of the article and the vb mpdocew throw stress on the 
general character of the life, as distinct from particular acts; cf. 
vv. 1—3. 

TapaBarns vouov. So ‘a law breaker ’—in general. 

26f. It follows that the formal positions of Jew and Gentile may 
be reversed. 

7 axpoBvorla. Abstract for concrete=the Gentiles ; to emphasise 
the absence of the formal condition. 

Tra Sikarwpara—the ordinances in detail as rules of life, 

27. ek dicewsaxp. This introduces the distinction between the 
external symbol and the spiritual condition. 

tov yopov tehotoa, ‘if it keep...’ or ‘by keeping...’: perhaps 
better =‘which keeps...,’ redodoa, adjectival, owing its position to 
the fact that there is a second adj., ex gdicews. 

Sud ypdpparos Kal meprroyys=under a condition of written law 
and circumcision : an advantageous condition as far as it goes. yp. 
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is the external form of revelation, as mep. is the external form of the 
covenant. The emphasis is on the character of these forms; there- 
fore anarthrous; and ‘ letter’ is a better translation than ‘ scripture.’ 
For this abstraction of the external form of scripture ef. vii. 6; 
2 Cor. iii. 8. For 8id w. gen., expressing a condition or state, cf. 
iv. 11, viii. 25, xiv. 20; cf. Blass, p. 132 f. 

28. The grammar is ambiguous, but the sense is clear. The 
outward state and sign, if they are to have spiritual value, demand 
a corresponding inward state; which itself has value, even if the 
outward is absent. 

29. évt@KputTo. Cf. v. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

mepttopn Kapdlas. Here the symbol becomes the reality; cf. 
Deut. x. 16; Jer. iv. 4, ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; Acts vii. 51, S.H. 

6 érawos. An allusion to “lovdatos, Judah=praise; cf. Gen. 
xxix. 35, xlix. 8, Giff. 


CHAPTER III. 


1—20. A brief statement of the true nature of the Jew’s position, 
to be fully dealt with in chh. ix., x. (See p. 55.) The argument is 
thrown into the form of a dialogue. 

1. 1O wepioodoy=excess, good or bad. Mt. v. 37; ef. 1 Cor. viii. 8; 
2 Cor. iii. 9. Here=advantage or relative gain. 

2. mparov pev ydp.... The enumeration is not carried out, but 
cf. ix. 4, 5. -ydp simply introduces an explanation of the preceding 
statement. ‘yap saepe ponitur ubi propositionem excipit tractatio,” 
Bengel on Lk. xii. 58, ap. Winer-M. p. 568 (0). 

The drift of this very condensed argument is—the Jews received 
in charge the revelation of Gon’s will and purpose in the scriptures ; 
the failure of some to believe, when Christ offered them the con- 
summation of that revelation, does not affect the validity of the 
revelation or diminish the privilege of the Jew as offered to him by 
Gop. The scriptures are still there ready to be used and a charge 
upon believers; the advantage of the Jew is still for him to take. 
The failure of some only emphasises by contrast the faithfulness of 
Gop. 

émorevOnoav. This pass. only in S. Paul; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17; 
1 Thes. ui. 4, al. 

To, Néyia TOU Ocov. Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Acts vii. 38 only. 
The last passage is a close parallel in argument. 

On the meaning cf. Westcott, Hebr. l.c.; Lit, Supern. Rel. p.172 fi. ; 
Sanday, Gospels, etc. p. 155. Orig.=brief sayings, oracles; but by 
use the word came to mean the scriptures. Cf. Clem. R. 1 Cor. liii. 
1; and probably here it means the whole written record, but speci- 
fically as the utterance of Gop’s Mind and Will. 

3. tl ydp; Phil. i. 18 only. Introduces an objection which must 
be met. The passage is closely condensed. 

el imlotycov. dmoreiv always=to disbelieve (from dmioros = 
unbelieving), even prob. 2 Tim. ii. 13. The aor. refers to the definite 
act of the rejection of the Gospel, the climax of 7a Nébyta Tod Beod ; 
ef. xi. 20, and for the limitation in rwes cf. x. 16 and ix. 6, xi. 25. 

wiv mio Tov Ocod, the faithfulness of Gop—apparently the 
only place in N.T. where the gen. in this or cognate phrases is 
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subjective ; but the sense is determined by dd/Ons infra; and the 
thought || 1 Cor. i. 9; Heb. x. 23; 1 Thes. v. 24, al. S. H. qu. 
Lam, iii. 23; Ps, Sol. viii. 35 (only in LXX.). For iors in this 
sense cf. Mt. xxiii. 23; Gal. v. 22; 1 Tim. v. 12 (?); Tit. ii. 10. -See 
Lft, Gal. p. 157; Hort, 1 Pet. p. 81. 

katapyyoe. This seems to be a ‘volitive’ future, near akin to 
the ‘ deliberative’ subjunctive: ‘shall it really annul’=‘are we to 
allow it or suppose it to annul.’ Cf. Moulton, pp. 150, 239; cf. 
ix. 20, appy the only ||. For the thought cf. ix. 6, xi. 29. For 
karapye cf. iv. 14; Gal. iii. 17, al. Paul only exc. Lk. (1), Heb. (1); 
from the literal sense ‘to make sterile or barren,’ Lk. xiii. 7, the 
metaph. follows—‘ to deprive of effect, abrogate, annul.’ 

4. px yévorro. Cf. S. H.; characteristic of S. Paul, and esp. ‘of 
this group of epistles; expresses the vehement rejection of a possible 
but false inference. 

ywéoOo 8 «.t.A. Let Gop prove or be proved.... dAnQrys, only 
here and Joh, iii. 33, viii. 26, of Gop=true to His word. 

mas dvOp. W. Ps. exy. 2 (cxvi. 10). 

dtws dv «tA. Ps. 1. 6 (li.) (here vixjoes for vixjons). N. that 
LXX. mistranslate the Hebrew=‘when thou judgest.’ §. Paul 
adopts the mistranslation, which puts it as though Gop Himself were 
on trial. Cf. S. H. Stxaiw0ys=be acquitted. For coord. of aor. 
subj. and fut. indic. see Blass, p. 212. Burton, §§ 198, 199. 

5. et S& introduces, in order to remove, a difficulty suggested by 
this argument: if the confession of man’s sin has for its result the 
vindication of Gon’s righteousness, is not that a justification of the 
sin? It is met by an appeal (1) to a fundamental postulate of Gon’s 
judgment, (2) to a fundamental axiom of man’s conduct (v. 8). Itis 
not examined in its own elements till ch. xi. 

npov, of us men. 

®. Sux., righteousness in Gop; here of the character of Gop as a 
righteous judge. 

cuvlorynow establishes by way of proof (cf. v. 8, Gal. ii. 18) from 
the literal sense ‘ construct a whole of various parts.’ 

vl épodpev. Characteristic of this Ep.; cf. uh yévaro, above. 

py, can it really be that...? Puts a question with the im- 
plication of a decided negative. Is it a wrong thing to punish 
that conduct which brings into greater clearness the righteousness 
of Gop? 

tiv spyyv. The wrath which has been already described (i. 18 {.) 
in judgment, 

kard dvOpwrov. In §, Paul only; cf. esp. 1 Cor. ix. 8; Gal. iii, 15; 
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ef. the vocative in ix. 20:=after a merely human manner, so here 
‘after an ordinary way of men’s speaking, in their bold blaming 
of Gop.’ Common in classical Greek (cf. Wetstein), but with a 
different reference: in class. Gk=the normal, truly human, what 
is right and proper for man; in S. Paul=the merely human, 
what men do and say when uninfluenced by the divine grace and 
not responding to their true destiny. So it strikes a note of 
apology. 

6. émel, ‘or else,’ ‘otherwise’; cf. Field on xi. 22; cf. xi. 6; 
1 Cor. xiv. 16, xv. 29; Heb. ix.17. A good classical use; cf. Wetstein. 
Only in 8. Paul and Heb. 

mas Kpwet K.t.A. It is a fundamental postulate that Gop is the 
Judge. 

7. ei 8%. The difficulty is restated more fully and is shown to 
imply the principle that ‘the end justifies the means’; and that is a 
reductio ad absurdum of the argument. 

év tT é. .=in the fact of, or by, my lie. 

Wetoua. Only here=acted lie, falseness to trust, ete. 

érepfooevoev. The aor. used for a single typical case. 

éru, after that result. «dye, just I, whose conduct has led to 
that result. 

8. Kal pj. In loose construction after ri; strictly ri Gi) mojowmer 
«.7.. is required; but the insertion of the statement that this was 
actually charged against S. Paul breaks the construction. 

Kalas BAaodypodpcda. S. Paul’s polemic against the obligation 
of the law brought upon him the charge of antinomianism ; 
olmevi lites 

dy 7d kpipo, The clear statement of the position furnishes its 
own condemnation, and the subject is for the time dismissed. 

9. tl ovv; well then, this being so, what follows? Of. Joh. 
i. 21; infra, vi. 15, xi. 7 only. Cf. above on pi yévorro, ri ovy 
épotmer ; 

mpoex opel; ‘are we surpassed? are we at a disadvantage?’ So 
R.V. (not mg., not A.V.); see Field, ad loc. He shows (1) that 
there is no example of the mid.=the active ‘are we better than these?’ 
(2) that mpoéxecOar=to excuse oneself, always requires an accus, ; 
(3) that mpoéxecPar=pass. of mpoéxew, to surpass, is supported by a ||, 
and natural; qu. Plut. 7. 1. p. 1038 ¢ after Wetstein. 

With the meaning settled, it remains to ask, who are we? and 
what is the connexion? The question must be taken, dramatically, 
as put into the mouth of Jews. It has been just shown that while 
they had an exceptional privilege, their use of this privilege brought 
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them under judgment. The privilege itself might then appear to be 
a penalty, the greater call only an occasion of greater condemnation 
(cf. closely vi. 15). The answer given does not go to the root of the 
matter—that again is reserved for chh. ix. 30—x. 13—but deals with 
it only for the purpose of the immediate argument; all have sinned, 
and as sinners all are equally condemned ; yet in a certain sense (n. od 
mévTws) Jews are in a worse state, because they have sinned against 
clearer light; yet, again, not to such an extent as to put them at 
a disadvantage in regard to the new dispensation of the Gospel. 
The universality of grace covers the universality of sin, and is for 
all adequate and complete (vv. 21 f.). 

This horror-struck question of the Jews, then, rises immediately 
out of the preceding yerses, and the answer completes the statement 
of their case in comparison with Gentiles. The vigorous dramatic © 
form of expression is due to the depth of feeling with which S. Paul 
sympathises with his brethren after the flesh. 

ov wavtws. 1 Cor. v. 10 only; not altogether that, either. See 
above. 

tpontiacdpelca, only here in Greek appy. So mpoevdpxoua, 2 Cor. 
Vili. 6; rpoedrifw, Eph. i. 12 (first); rpoxupody, Gal. iii.17. The ref. 
is esp. to i. 18, ii. 1, 9. 

i¢’ dpaprlay. Cf. Moulton, p. 63, for the disuse of the dative 
after ia6. Of. vii. 14; Mt. viii. 9. = in subjection to sin and there- 
fore needing deliverance. The whole object of these chapters is to 
show the universal need of the Gospel, 

awavras includes on this side the rapzi of i. 16, 

10—18. This string of quotations is adduced to justify from 
Scripture the assertion of v. 9. On the Rabbinic practice of stringing 
quotations cf. 8. H., who instance also ix. 25f.,2 Cor. vii. 16, al. 
The references are (W. H.) Ps. xiv. (xiii.) 1ff., v. 9, exl. (cxxxix.) 
3, x. 7 (ix. 28); Isa. lix. 7f.; Ps. xxxvi. (xxxv.) 1. The quotation is 
free in 10, 14, 15—17. On the reaction of this passage on text of 
Psalms ef. §. H. 

11. ovviwy, for form, as from ovviw, cf. Moulton, pp. 38, 55, 
Hort, Introduction to App. i. 167, Thackeray, Gr. of O.T. Gk, pp. 244, 
250. 

12. nxpedOnoav. Cf. Lk. xvii. 10 (&xpewos). Lost their use, 
became good for nothing. 

13. @€odvotcay. Hebr. ‘make smooth their tongue,’ R.V. mg., 
Ps. v. 9 only, in Gk Bible. Prop.=deceived; form=imperf. with 
aor. term. Cf. Thackeray, op. cit. p. 214. 

19. olSo;ev S&. What is the connexion? The disadvantage of 
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the Jew has been shown not to be complete—Scripture being adduced 
to support the statement that all are under sin. So far Jew and 
Gentile are equal. But the Jew is brought more signally and 
definitely under Gop’s judgment, just because of his possession of 
the law: the utterance of the law is in a special degree addressed to 
him; and he-is less able, consequently, even than the Gentile to 
maintain any plea against Gop. These verses, then, explain the 
qualification contained in od mdvrws. In a certain sense he is at a 
disadvantage as compared with the Gentile. Greater privilege in- 
volves greater responsibility. (So with Gifford, practically, though 
not in detail.) We may say then, also, that we have here the final 
answer to rl To aepiccov Tod I. (iii. 1). It was a true advantage to 
have fuller light, even though it brought greater condemnation (cf. éy 
dé dex kal decor). 

olSamev St. S€ carries us back to v. 9, od wdvrus. 

olSapev. Almost=of course. 

6 vopos. Not=7a déyia, v. 2, but in its common sense ‘the Mosaic 
law.’ S. Paul presses the point that the injunctions of the law are 
meant for those who receive them, and by them the Jew is con- 
demned, as against the plea of the Jew that his privileged position 
exempts him from judgment. Cf. Gifford, ad loc, and on ii. 3. 

dpayq. 2 Cor. xi. 10, Hebr. xi, 33 only. éug¢parrew more common 
w. otéua; cf. Wetst. 

jmdducos. Only here in N.T.; =liable to an action. The dative 
seems always to be used of the person injured, not of the judge. 
The metaphor, then, suggests a trial as between Gop and His 
people. 

20. Site explains how law produces this effect. This sentence, 
while having particular reference to the Jew, is thrown into the most 
general form, so as to bring the Jew into line with the Gentile, and 
then to sum up in one conclusion i. 18—iii. 19. 

é& %pywv y., put in the most general form: if works done in 
obedience to law are taken as the basis of judgment. 

ov SixarwOrjoeror, forensic. Cf. Gal. ii. 16, as brddixos; will not 
be acquitted when judged. Qu. Ps. exliii. (exlii.) 2. 

érliyvwors. Seen. oni. 28, Realisation of sin as sin is the specific 
effect of law. Law is therefore educational, cf. Gal. iii. 24, but not in 
itself a. moral or spiritual force, cf. i. 32. The sentence here is not 
strictly wanted for the argument, but crops up as an element in 
S. Paul’s view of law. It anticipates and is developed in ¢. vii. It is 
important to observe that in i. 19—iii. 20 S. Paul bases his assertion of 
the universality of sin and the consequent universal need of man, not 
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upon theory but on observation—his experience of human life, both 
in Jewish and Gentile circles, generalised by the help of history. It 
is a historical justification of the need of the Gospel, confirmed by 
the testimony of scripture and by general experience. In ce. vii. he 
reaches the same conclusion by the searching analysis of his own 
inner experience, treated as typical—what may be called the psycho- 
logical justification. Cf. Giff. on iii, 18 ad jin. 

21—31. The failure of Jew and Gentile alike is met by the new 
dispensation of the Gospel, with the condition it demands of man, 
faith. The argument having explained ‘the revelation of wrath,’ 
returns to the statement of i. 16, 17, and amplifies it in a series of 
summary propositions, which are developed and explained in ce. v. ff. 
(21) Under the present dispensation, in the absence of law, there 
has been an open declaration of Gop’s righteousness, not in itself 
new because it is the same righteousness as the law and the prophets 
declare, but new in the clearness of the declared condition by which 
it is to be attained by man, i.e. faith in Jesus Christ, and in its 
extension to all who have that faith, without distinction of race or 
person; (23) for as sin is found in all and ali fall short of that 
divine likeness which Gop propounds to man, (24) so all are now 
declared righteous, without merit on their part, by Gon’s free act 
of grace, by means of that redemption and deliverance which ig in 
Christ Jesus. (25) He is indeed Gop’s appointed agent of pro- 
pitiation, on condition of faith, by the instrumentality of His Blood, 
shed to exhibit Gop’s righteousness which His patient endurance of 
men’s sins through so long a time had obscured, as the characteristic 
message of the present season, that in the knowledge of all He may 
be righteous and declare righteous all who begin with faith in Jesus. 
(27) So there is no resting on privilege, where faith is the one 
condition of acceptance with Gop, (28) a condition open to all 
mankind (29) corresponding to the fact that there is but one Gop 
for all men, who from covenanted and uncovenanted alike demands 
nothing but faith. (31) This view of Gon’s revelation, so far from 
annulling law, alone establishes it. 

21. vuvi=ev TH viv Kaipe, v. 26, as things now are, under the 
Gospel dispensation. 

xopls vopov, apart from law. ‘The idea is that man no longer 
has to look to law as Gonp’s revelation of Himself, but to the Person 
and character of Jesus Christ, not against or inconsistent with law 
but fulfilling it; cf. Hort, Jud. Chr. p.19; 2 Cor. iii. 12—i8. 

Sixatootvy Qcod. Gon’s righteousness as characteristic of Him, 
and therefore the norm for human character; cf. Mt. vy. 48. 
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Teduvépwrar, has been made manifest, and stands there for all to 
see; cf. xvi. 26; 2 Tim. i. 10; Ti. i. 3; esp. 1 Pet. i. 20; ef. Joh. i. 
11, 14; 1 Joh. i. 2. 

paprupoupévy «.T.A., SO Xvi. 26 marks the continuity of Gon’s self- 
revelation: pres. part., because the law and the prophets still speak 
in the scriptures. The phrase sums up the O.T. revelation, the 
positive law and the comments of the prophets; cf. Mt. v. 17, xi. 13; 
Joh. i, 45; Acts xxviii. 23. \ 

22. Suxatoodvy Sé, the phrase repeated with a qualification (not 
of law but by faith), introducing the distinctive condition, and so 
bringing into emphasis the fact that Gop’s righteousness is the true 
aim which man must set before himself for realisation in his own life, 
so far as he may. 

Sia mlorews “I. Xp. Phil. iii. 9; Gal. ii. 16. Gen. obj. =faith 
in Jesus Christ as the manifestation of Gop’s righteousness; see 
n. on i. 17. Both this and the next phrase (els m. 7. 7.) qualify 
Oixkaocvvyn Oeod. 

eis 7. 7. 1., i. 16, shows that faith is not one condition but the only 
condition imposed on man. 

ov ydp éoriy SiacroAy. x. 12. 

23. «mdvres ydp...t. 6. resumes i. 19—iii. 20. fpaprov is the 
‘constructive’ or summary aorist, ‘‘ which regards the whole action 
simply as having occurred, without distinguishing any steps in its 
progress” (Moulton, p. 109; cf. Burton, M. T. § 54), and so should 
be translated by the perfect ‘have sinned,’ and is naturally co- 
ordinate with the durative present, describing the actual state; 
gee on li. 12. 

iorepodvrar. The middle of this verb seems to imp!y, not merely 
to fall short of a goal (act.), but to be lacking in something of which 
the need is felt or at least obvious. Cf. Mt. xix. 20 with 1 Cor. 
viii. 8 and 2 Cor. xi. 5 with Phil. iv. 12; Heb. xii. 15: ‘comes short 
of’ A.V., ‘fall short of’ R.V. both therefore seem inadequate 
translations. Perhaps ‘lack’ will do. Their lives and characters 
obviously show the lack of ‘the glory of Gop.’ 

THs Sd€ys Tod Ocod consequently=that exhibition of Gop in their 
own character, which is man’s proper work: implying the idea of 
Gen. i. 26, 27; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 7; 2 Cor. iii. 18, and Irenaeus, ‘‘ vivens 
homo gloria Dei,” and probably infra, v. 2 and n. 1 Cor. vi. 20. See 
S. H. ad loc. Gop is not seen in them as He ought to be seen. The 
game thought is expressed by the verb ini. 21. Seen. on ii. 7. 

24, Sixatovpevor Swpedy k.t.d., ‘being declared righteous (so far 
as they are so declared) by a free act of Gop.’ The participle adds 
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a third element to the description of the universal state, and 
returns to the thought of v. 22, eis mdvras 7. m., introducing the 
further specification of the means of ‘justification.’ Swpedv is the 
emphatic word and is therefore expanded by ry a. xdpere, || xwpls 
vouov, v. 21. 

ry av. x. The free grace of Gop is the source of justification ; 
mloris, the human condition ; 4 dod. the means: avrof is emphatic 
—by His gift, not by their desert. 

Sid tis dwoAutpdcews. Cf. Heb. ix. 15; Westcott, ib. p. 295. 
The scriptural idea of darodkitpwors is redemption from an alien 
yoke: orig. of Egypt, then of any yoke other than that of Gop; 
here the yoke of sin. The word implies the cost of redemption to 
him that brings it about; and does not involve (as used) a price 
paid to the alien master. The whole class of words is specially 
characteristic of 8. Paul, in accordance with the essentially historical 
and experimental character of his religious position. The point 
here is, then, that man is delivered from that general state of sin 
by the free act of Gop working through Jesus Christ, and requiring 
only trust on the part of man for its realisation. 

THs év Xp. I. & Xp.’I. and & Xp. always relate to the glorified 
Christ, not to the historic Jesus, S. H. 

25. Sv mpoé0ero «.7.A., explains in a very condensed way how Gop 
redeems man by Christ Jesus. 

mpodeto, cf. repavépwrat, v. 21; cf. Heb. ix. 26. Vb occurs only i. 13, 
Eph. i. 9; means (1) to purpose, (2) to publish: here, only, the latter, 
‘set forth on His part’; cf. Polyb. 1.19.1; 11. 62. 1 (=proponere, 
ob oculos ponere, Schweigh.). The whole passage dwells on the new 
revelation given by Gop, for the purpose of doing what could not be 
done by the emphasised elements of the former revelation; so it is 
not so much yet the purpose of Gop as the revelation of that purpose 
which is in question, The ‘publication’ was given (aor.) in the 
Resurrection and Ascension as the act of Gop (cf. i. 4). 

ihacrijpvov. The thought of the redemption of man from his 
subjection to sin raises the question of Gop’s dealing with sin: the 
fact of permitted sin affects both man’s conception of the righteous- 
ness of Gop, and his actual relation towards Gop. Here, then, 
S. Paul cuts deeper; but still all is summary and here unexplained 
(see viii. 1). far. consequently expresses the character of the 
ascended Lord, as making acceptable to Gop those who were not in 
and by themselves acceptable. He in His Person and Work is the 
agent of propitiation. And the way in which He has achieved 
propitiation vindicates the righteousness of Gop (é& 7 av. al.) and 
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offers righteousness to men (dia mlorews). The context, then, leads 
us to take id. as an adjective (accus. mase.), and this is justified 
by use current at the time, and by the true interpretation of LXX. 
(cf. Deismann, B. S.1. p. 128; S. H., ad loc.; ef. Westcott, Epp. 
Joh. pp. 39, 83 f.; Heb. ii. 17). 

Sia. wlorews, the means by which man makes the propitiation 
his own. 

év t@ ad. alywarr, the means by which He effects propitiation. 
Eph, ii. 13 (cf. Col. i. 20), Eph. i. 7 (cf. 1 Joh. i. 7; 1 Pet. i. 19), 
explain the idea: the Blood shed on the Cross and offered from the 
Throne is that which makes man acceptable to Gop, puts away his 
sin (&peors, not mdpeors), brings him home from the far country, makes 
him at peace where he was at enmity. So that the Blood indicates 
not only the Death, but always also the Life offered to Gop and 
communicated to man; this is indicated here by & Xp. ’Iyo., v. 24, 
see above; cf. Westcott, Epp. Joh. pp. 34f£. év 7@ Oavdrw could not 
be substituted here; cf. Acts xx. 28. éy, instrumental=d.a w. gen. 
The two phrases dia micrews, év TH a. al. are ||. 

els tvSerEv «.7.A. This phrase depends on mpoé0, td.: while Sa 
trv wdperw...katp@ all go together, and explain the need of é- 
OevEw. 

tas Sucatocdvys aitrotv. The character of Gop as righteous might 
seem to be impugned by His allowance of sin, and required to be 
vindicated. It was vindicated, because the Cross showed Gon’s eternal 
hostility to sin; ef. 8. H. 

Sia tiv wdperw «K.7.A. amdpeors only here=letting go, passing 
by; ef. Acts xiv. 16, xvii. 30; cf. ii. 4; Mk ix. 19; Lk. xviii, 7; 
2 Pet. iii. 15. 

év Tq dvoxy explains tiv mdpeow. 

26. mpds tHv evdeéw, the exhibition already referred to, i. 17. 

ays Sukaordvys avrov. Here in the wider sense of i. 17, etc., His 
righteousness in itself and as offered to man. 

eis TO clvat «.7.A. sums up both strains. Kal Sukacodvra = even 
when He justifies. 

tov ék wiorews. See v. 30. 

alorews “Incod. Cf. Rev. xiv. 12, the only other place where the 
exact phrase occurs. The simple name ‘I. is relatively rave (after 
Evy. and Acts). In §. Paul, its use always emphasises ‘the 
Humanity ’—generally in reference to the Resurrection (e.g. viii. 11), 
but also in reference to the whole Life and Character exhibited on earth. 
So the Christian confession is KUpios ’Iycofs and the denial of it 
dvdbeuo Inoods (1 Cor. xii. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 4; Phil. ii. 10); the manner 
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of the Life on earth is a precedent for and vindication of the manner 
of the Apostles’ lives (2 Cor. iv. 5—11; cf. Gal. iv. 17); truth is there 
seen as man can see it (Eph. iv. 21); parallel in thought, though not 
in expression, are 1 Joh. iv. 8, 15; Rev. i.9; Joh. xiv.1. So here= 
faith in Jesus as, in His human Life and Character, revealing as man 
can see it the righteousness of Gop. 

27. mod ody x Kkavxnows; Cf. ii. 17, 22. This whole practice and 
temper of mind is here set aside, as inconsistent with the truth of 
man’s common relation to Gop. ‘The class of words is almost con- 
fined to S. Paul. 

$id wolov vépov; under what kind of law? So better than by...; 
ef, iv. 3; n. on iii. 27. The law which required for its satisfaction 
works might leave room for assertion of personal superiority; but 
a law of which the only requirement is faith or trust can leave no 
room for such; all that is done in that case is done by Gop. With 
trav épywy rod véuou must be supplied, and the reference is to the claim 
of the Jew. But in vopov aw. a wider sense of vdos is introduced. 

Sid vopov mlorews. A unique phrase. S. Paul cuts to the nerve 
of véuos here, as=Gon’s revealed will. That will is now revealed in 
Christ Jesus ; He is now Gon’s law. Man does law only as Christ 
is it and does it in him, and this requires faith in Christ; so itisa 
law requiring not works but faith. The essence of faith as a basis of 
morals is the acceptance of Another’s works and a recognition that 
all personal achievement is due to that Other. For a similar appeal, 
as it were, to the deepest meaning of the word, ef. viii. 1, as startling 
after the argument of ¢. vil., as it is here. Cf. for a similar paradox 
James i. 25; Joh. vi. 29; 1 Joh. iii. 23. 

28. yap. Context is decisive in favour of this reading: the clause 
refers to the argument of i. 17, iii. 20, as supporting the statement 
that boasting is excluded, and is not a fresh conclusion from v. 27. 

29. 1 “Iovdalwv «.r.A. presses the argument deeper; not only is 
righteousness a matter of faith which all men can exercise, but Gop 
is one—one and the same for all mankind; all men are in the same 
relation to Him, and He will justify all on the same condition. 

80. elwep, if as is the fact; of. viii. 9, 17; 2 Thes. i. 6; 
2 Cor. v. 3 (v.1.); diff. 1 Cor. xv. 15=if as they maintain (with dpa). 

els 6 Beds. Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 4; Gal. iii. 20; Eph. iv. 61 Tim. ii. 5; 
James ii. 19: always in 8. Paul as giving the ground for the unity of 
mankind and the universality of the Gospel. 

éx, Sid. No essential difference: ék=as the result of, in implied 
contrast with é& épywy véuov; cf.ix.31: Sia =by means of the exercise 
of faith, which is now open to them, 
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81. vopoy oty x.t.A. An anticipatory caution, worked out in ch. vi. 
The Gospel does not abolish law by insisting on faith as man’s sole 
contribution ; it represents law: as fulfilled in Christ, and in man if 
he has faith in Christ; see above on véuou riorews. Practically.a 
summary of the treatment of law in Mt. v. véos here is not limited 
to, though it includes, the Mosaic law. 

iordvopev. A later form of tcrnu; cf. Thackeray, p. 247; Moul- 
ton, p. 55. Only here simpl.; cf. Acts xvii. 15 (xka@.); 1 Cor. xiii. 2 
(we0.). ouvicrdvw, 2 Cor. iii. 1, iv. 2, v. 12, vi. 4, x. 12; Gal. ii. 18. 

The difficulty of this passage lies in its condensation; the clue 
is found when we see in it a return to i. 17, and amplification 
of that passage, with a view to fuller exposition in chh. v. ff.; in 
fact it restates the subject of the Epistle. In interpreting, we must 
bear in mind, as we saw oni. 17, that Christ Jesus is throughout the 
concrete righteousness of Gop. 


CHAPTER IV. 


c.iv. This condition of faith is already seen in Abraham, typical 
of righteousness under the covenant of promise. 

(1) Abraham was admittedly a righteous man: but how did he 
become so? (8) The scripture connects his righteousness with his 
faith. (6) So David makes forgiveness an act of Gon’s grace. 
(9) Nor is this grace confined to the Covenant people; for in 
Abraham’s case the covenant was not the precedent but the con- 
firmation of his righteousness, (11b) so that he is father (according 
to the promise) of all that believe though uncovenanted and of the 
covenanted only so far as they share his faith. (13) For the promise 
was given not under law but under a state of righteousness due to 
faith. (14) If the law is a condition of inheritance of Abraham, 
then Abraham’s faith has no effect, and the promise made to him 
is annulled—for the effect of the law is wrath; where law is not, 
neither is there transgression. (16) And the reason for this de- 
pendence upon faith is clear: it is that righteousness may be 
absolutely Gop’s gift, and therefore free, in fulfilment of the promise, 
to all the true seed of Abraham, that is to those who derive from 
him not by the link of the law but by that of faith, by virtue of 
which he, as the promise said, is father of all of us who believe, 
both Jews and Gentiles, (17b) all standing before the same Gop in 
whom Abraham believed, the Gop who quickens the dead and 
ascribes being to that which is not: (18) the particular act of faith 
required absolute trust in Him who gave the promise in spite of 
supreme difficulties, trust both in the truth and in the power of Gop. 
(22) This trust was reckoned for righteousness. (23) The incident 
has reference to us: righteousness will be reckoned to us too for our 
trust in Gop: for us too He has shown His truth and power by 
raising Jesus our Lord from death, delivered up for our transgressions 
and raised for our justification. 

The case of Abraham is taken to illustrate the preceding argument: 
the Jews would quote it as a clear case of justification under the old 
covenant, and therefore presumably under law ; it would follow that 
the promise made to Abraham was limited to his descendants who 
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were under the covenant of law. S. Paul points out, to the con- 
trary, that here all depended on faith, and on an act of faith parallel 
to that which the Gospel demands. It follows that the principle of 
Sixatoodvn éx micrews held under the old dispensation as under the 
new; and that in this respect as in others the Gospel is not a breach 
with the old, but a revival of its fundamental principles in a form 
in which they reach their perfect exemplification; cf. iii. 21. The 
case of Abraham was @ current thesis of the Rabbinic schools; ef. 
Lightfoot, Gal., p. 158 ff, 

1. tl odv épotpev = what shall we say of Abraham?..., ie. in 
relation to the question of boasting and the source of righteousness. 
Zahn (Hinl. p. 95, A) punctuates époduer; and takes [evp.] "ABpadu 
...dedy as stating an opposed view: but this is too complicated. 

Tov mpoTatopa ypav. Addressed to Gentiles (as well as Jews); 
ef. 11,12 and 1 Cor. x.1. The spiritual lineage is an essential strain 
in 8. Paul’s conception of religious history. 

kata odpka. If this goes with mpordropa then the whole clause 
must be taken as a difficulty raised by a supposed Jew disputant. 
But it is better taken with épodyer in relation to é épywy of v. 2 and 
mepiroun, v. 9ff.=as regards his human condition—his works and 
the covenant of circumcision ; cf. Hort, R. and E., p. 23. 

2. e ydp “A. The question bears on our argument, for if 
Abraham was justified from works, he has the right to boast, and 
is an exception to our principle which would be a precedent for other 
exceptions. 

_GAN ot mpds Ocdv, sc. exer Kavynua. Scripture shows that his 
condition was due to a free act of Gop; not therefore of works, not 
therefore a subject for personal boasting. 

8. rl ydp i yp. A. Gen. xv. 6; Gal. iii. 6; James ii. 23. 

énxlorevoev. Here primarily of belief in Gop’s word: but this 
belief implied trust in the faithfulness and power of Gop, and was 
therefore essentially faith in the full sense. 

€\oyioOn, was reckoned for something more than it actually was 
because it contained the seed, was the necessary precedent, of that 
more. For the word in LXX. cf. Lev. vii. 8, xvii. 4, with the legal 
sense of imputation familiar to the Jews; cf. 8. H. ref., Weber, Altsyn. 
Theol., p. 233; cf. above ii. 26, ix. 8; 2 Cor. v. 19. 

4. vq 8 «.7.d. §. Paul argues from the precise words of scrip- 
ture: it was an act of faith that was met by the act of Gop. No 
works are mentioned, therefore no works were included in the 
consideration; if there had been works, the language would have 
expressed the act of Gop as conferring a due reward; but there is no 
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such suggestion in the words; they clearly imply a free favour on the 
part of Gop. 

épyatopéve has frequently the idea of working for hire, for a living, 
etc.; cf. 1 Thes. ii. 9, al. 

5. éml tov Sux. tov aocBy. This goes beyond the strict relevance 
of the qu. in v. 3 and prepares the way for the enlargement of the 
idea by the qu., vv. 7, 8. mor. éml brings into explicit statement 
the notion of trust, not expressed in v. 3. Cf. Moulton, p. 68, who 
suggests that the substitution of «ls or érl w. acc. for the simple 
dative after a. is peculiarly Christian, and coincides with the 
deepening of the sense of w. from belief to trust or faith. The 
change here is very significant, going, as it does, with the advance 
from the idea of Gop as simply faithful to His word (v. 3) to the idea 
of Gop as acting upon man. 

tov Sixotovvra here, as above, =who declares righteous, not who 
makes righteous; iii. 24, 26, 30. See Introd. p. xxxvi. 

tov doeBy. Not of Abraham, but with the wider reference of the 
whole clause: of the sinner as ignoring or neglecting Gon; ef. i. 21. 
It here expresses the thought of the man about himself in the very 
act of trusting. 

6. AavelS. Ps. xxxii. 1,2. The qu. emphasises the act of Gop in 
putting away man’s sin, without naming conditions; and is used by 
8. Paul to bring out the wider reference of faith in Gop, not only 
as fulfilling promise but as removing and not imputing sin. 

TOV paKapirpov=the blessing (art.)—the act of uaxapliew. V. 9 
shows that here the blessing is not the congratulation of other men, 
but comes from Gop. 

Xopls epyov. Conclusion drawn from the absence of any mention 
of works in qu. 

9. 6 pox. ody, The blessing mentioned in the ps. is essentially 
the same as ‘the reckoning’ of v. 3; and the question is raised 
whether it extends to the circumcision only or to all. This is 
answered by insisting on Abraham’s circumstances at the time. 

10. év wepitown. The true place of mep:rouy in the history of 
Gop’s dealings with man: it was a sign (v. 4) of a state already 
existing and due to Gop’s free gift. 

11. meptropys. The gen. of description—not practically different 
from mepiroujy. 

odpayisa. App. a common Jewish term for circumcision; ef. 
S. H., Wetst. ad loc., ‘‘signum foederis, sigillum Abrahami.” For 
the Jew circumcision marked the inclusion of the individual in the 
Covenant: here 8. Paul treais it as a mark of the righteousness 
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reckoned by Gop to Abraham as a result of his faith (a different 
interpretation), consequently not as excluding others, but as an 
outward sign and acknowledgment of Abraham’s actual position; 
ef. Eph. i. 18. 

eis to elvac av. mw, The essential characteristic of A. was 
righteousness imputed to faith. Circumcision confirmed this, and 
consequently itself points to the lineage of A. being a lineage 
dependent on sharing his faith, not on sharing his circumcision. 

&’ d&kpoBverias=while in a state of uncircumcision. =éy, v.10; 
cf. ii. 27 n. 

tHv Sixavoodvnv=the same righteousness that was imputed to 
Abrakam. 

12. Kal warépa mepitopis. ep. probably abstr. for concrete, 
=THY TepiTEepvou.evwr. 

wots ovk ek «.7.A. Among the circumcised only thoge are sons of 
Abraham who follow in the steps of the faith which he had before he 
was circumcised. This is obviously the meaning, but requires the 
assumption of “a primitive error in text. Hort suggests cal avrozs for 
kat trois; W. H., appendix, ad loc.; cf. 8. H. and Giff. The alter- 
natives are to accept Hort’s emendation or to omit rots before 
oTo.xXovcw. 

13—16. The relation of law to promise is very briefly treated, 
just to meet the possible objection that the law is a condition of 
inheriting the promise, even though it was not an original condition 
of the promise itself. 

13. ov ydpe Sid, vopov, yip=this is a full statement of the case, for 
law does not come in to qualify it. 

Sid. vdopov, under conditions of law. Abraham was not under law 
when the promise was made; nor could the fact that his seed came 
under law affect the range or condition of the original promise ; 
because promise and law have two quite different offices in Gon’s 
hands: to.make inheritance, really based on promise, depend on law 
is to evacuate the faith, which accepted the promise, of all meaning, 
and in fact to annul the promise ; because while the promise is given 
to faith, the law has for its function to emphasise the nature of sin, 
and transgression can occur only when there is law. 

| TO owéppart avrod, ‘the seed’ (Gen. xxii. 18) is introduced here 
as recipient of the promise, so as to enforce the above argument as 
applying to more than Abraham. 

TO KA. a. €. «. A free summary of the promises. 

dud, Suk. aw., under conditions of a righteousness given in response 
to faith, 
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14. ot é« vopov, those who base a claim on law, and those only. 

Kekévorar 4 7. K. K. 4 é The two principles are mutually ex- 
clusive. 1 mw.=the act of faith seen in Abraham. 

kexévwtar.=is made, by such a qualification, pointless; cf. 1 Cor. 
KVLa ge deka: 

karipynto.=is robbed of all meaning; cf. Gal. iii. 17. 

15. 6 ydp vépos...karepydterat, This verse indicates the true 
function of law, to show that it can have no effect upon’ the promise; 
it neither makes nor unmakes the kinship with Abraham, which is 
a kinship of character (faith) not of works. What the law does is to 
develop the moral sense of Gov’s will; in doing so.it inevitably 
creates the sense of guilt; it cannot in itself evoke faith. 

ovsé x.7.A. This clause seems to be added almost automatically ; 
at least its bearing on the context is very difficult to see. Is it possible 
that it is a primitive gloss? Otherwise=where law is not in question 
(as in the case of faith and promise), neither can transgression be 
in question (we have not to consider the acts and doings of Abraham 
and his true seed, as qualifying them for the promise, but only their 
attitude towards Gop, their faith). The subject is worked out in 
ch, vii.; cf. for similar anticipations iii. 20, 24. 

16. 8d tovro «.r.’. Here follows the positive side of the 
argument, of which the negative has been given—not éx vduov but 
kara xdpw. Observe that vduos as laying conditions upon men is 
contrasted with wiors, as implying the action of Gop with ydpis. 
See below. 

8a tovro. Antecedent to a; for this cause, with this object ; 
cf. Blass, p. 182, § 42, 1. Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 10; 2 Thes. ii. 11; 1 Tim. 
i, 16; Phm. 15; Heb. ix. 15 (w. dws). 

é&k miorews, SC. ) duxaroc’vn éoriv. 

iva kara xapw, sc. yévnrat, that it might depend on and be measured 
by Gov’s favour in contrast to man’s earning; cf. iii, 24 and below, 
cbh. v., vi. 

eis TO elyor PeBalay. Only if righteousness is the free gift of Gop 
could the promise be guaranteed to all the seed: other conditions 
would have imported an element of insecurity. 

TayTl To omréepware determines the meaning of 7¢ omépuare in v. 18; 
contrast Gal. ii. 16. : 

TO &k TOU vopov, The promise is secure to these too, if besides 
starting from law they have Abraham’s faith. 

T® eka. It is implied that these have not rdv vouor; ef. iii. 30. 

os éorw «tA. expands and emphasises mavtl r@ omépuare. 
jpv, in the widest possible sense. 


ee 
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17. Kkarévavte od K.t.A. Cf. 2 Cor. ii, 17, xii. 19; and esp. 
Acts viii. 21: =xarévayri tod Oeod @ émtor.’A. 

The clause is to be taken with the main sentence, not with the 
relative clause: the promise to Abraham is secure for the faith of 
Abraham, wherever it is found, because the promise comes from and 
the faith rests on the one and the same Gop who, then as now, now 
as then, quickens, etc. (Giff., S. H. take it with the relative clause: 
W. H. and Lft, ad loc., as above.) 

tov {. t. v. As v. 19, the type is the birth of Isaac: the 
antitype is the quickening of man under the action of Gon’s grace; 
ef. 1 Tim. vi. 13; cf. Joh. v. 21, 25 (un. connexion between xadeiy and 


§wo.). 


(kadouvtos TA pH Ovra ds dvta. Cf. Hosea ii. 25; qu. ix. 25; 


not*= calling into being things that are not (=eis 76 eiva), but either 
‘naming things that are not as though they were’ with reference 
to the imputed righteousness, or ‘summoning to His service things 
that are not as though they were,’ of the call of the descendants 
of Abraham in the lineage of faith. Then the making the unborn 
child the vehicle of the promise is typical of this.“ The context 
({wor.) points to the latter and fuller meaning, as also does 8. Paul’s 
use of cade; cf. S. H. 

It was on the creative power of Gop that Abraham rested, as is 
further emphasised in v. 18. 

18. wap édmlSa ém’ éAmidt, when hope was passed, he took his 
stand on hope and trusted, so that he became, ete. 

19. Kalpr dobevyicas. ji in N.T. and all later Greek is normally 
used with part.; cf. Moulton, pp. 170, 232. 

karevonoev. Really a mév clause—though he fully saw...yet 
(els 6é...). 

20. e«is=in regard to. 

StexpiOn. Cf. Mt. xxi. 21; Mk xi. 23; James i.6; =did not hesi- 
tate; cf. S. H. ; ef. Field, ad loc. tq a&m., under the disbelief which 
was natural, 

éveduvapedy ty where. With S. H.=was empowered, by his 
faith, to beget a son; cf. Heb. xi, 11, 12, and Talmud qu. S. H. 

évSuvapody. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 1; Eph. vi. 10. Formed from 
évdvvamos; the preposition therefore does not govern a case following; 
cf. évepyew. 

Sovs 8d£av—because he acknowledged Gov’s power to fulfil His 
promise; ct. 1. 21. 

21. mAnpohopyfeis. Cf. Heb. x. 22; see Lightfoot, Col. iv. 
12; Kennedy, Sources, p. 119. =persuaded, convinced. ‘‘ Almost 
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exclusively Biblical and Ecclesiastical,” Lft, lc. Eccles. viii. 11 only 
in Sept. “A word esp. common among the Stoics,” 8S. H.—on 
what authority? One instance is quoted by Niageli (p. 63) from the 
Papyri (2nd cent. A.D.). 

& émryyeATat, mid, 

22. 86 kal sums up and restates the argument, and so leads 
to the statement of the parallel between Christians and Abraham, 
justifying the conclusions of ch. iii. 

23. otk éypddy St «.t.A. Cf. xv. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 10, x. 11; 
2 Tim. iii. 16. 

24. tots murrevovety=oilriwes 7. 

éml roy éy. I. (1) The trust is personal in a Personal Power, whose 
Power and Character are revealed in the crucial act. (2) The 
raising of Jesus is a kind of antitype of the birth of Isaac. Note 
that the name Jesus is used alone to emphasise the historic fact— 
Tov kK. %.=Wwhom we acknowledge as Lord. 

25. 8s mapedd0y Sid raw. As iii. 25; cf. Isa. lili, 12 LXX. Joh. 
Weiss (op. cit.), p. 172, points out that the two clauses are an 
instance of the Hebrew tendency to parallelism, and that conse- 
quently they must not be regarded as independent statements of 
distinct elements in the process of redemption; the verbs might be 
interchanged without affecting the sense; cf. viii. 832; Gal. ii. 20; 
Eph. v. 2, 25. Cf. below, v. 9, dix. &v 7G alwari a. 

HY: Sid tHv Stkalwoy 7. Another summary statement developed 
later. 8a=with a view to. 

Sikalwow. v. 18 only; justification as an action=dia 7d 
Sikavovy 7. 

From one point of view, the resurrection of Christ as the act of 
Gop is the testimony of Gop to the perfection of the Humanity of 
Christ as well as to His Divinity, the declaration of the complete 
righteousness of Jesus. As it is through that perfect Humanity, and 
by union with It, that the Christian is made one with the Christ, the 
object of the Resurrection is the declaring righteous of those who, by 
faith, accept the offered condition of righteousness. This leads to 
the actual making righteous: but that further thought is not included 
in this statement; dicalwors is limited, as is duxacody, to the descrip- 
tion of Gon’s attitude to the sinner. See Introd. p. xxxvi. 

On the Resurrection, see S. H. add. note, pp. 1i6ff., and on the 
connexion of justification with the Resurrection cf. Gifford. 

This concludes the first part of the Epistle, in which is set forth 
what may be called an historical account of the relation of man, both 
Jew and Gentile, to the revelation of Gon’s Will and to the performance 
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of the same. It has been shown that the revelation of that Will 
in the Death and Resurrection of Christ answers to the necessities 
shown to exist both among Jews and Gentiles; the attitude of both 
to the Will of Gop and the character and issues of His dealings 
with them all point to the Gospel as the one adequate message of 
righteousness for man. The treatment then has been historical: the 
great ethical and spiritual principles involved have been used and 
stated, but not explained; there follows now the description of these 
principles as seen by an analysis of the case of the individual 
sinner (v.-—viii.) and of the sinning people (ix.—xi.); and then 
(xii. f.) the main characters of the Christian life are explained. 
The argument that follows, in fact, deals with the Gospel as a power 
of salvation, 


C. cc. v.—vii. Suconp VINDICATION oF THE THEME. THE ErHican 
Nurrp AND BraRING OF THE GosPEL, AS 4 PowER WHICH EFFECTS 
Riaurzousnuss. The Power of the Gospel is explained, in 
contrast with véuos, as a gift (xdpis) of new life in Christ. 


CHAPTER V. 


v. 1—11. Introduction, describing the nature of the state in which 
we are, under the power of the Gospel: (1) Since, then, we are 
justified by Gop on the single condition of faith, let us maintain the 
state of peace with Gop, by the help of Him, (2) by whom we have 
been brought under this free favour of Gop, and ground our boasting 
on hope of attaining the perfection of this state in the future full 
manifestation of Gop in us; (3) and no less in the present straitened 
condition of our lives, (4) as an opportunity for endurance, proof of 
character and hope, that hope which cannot disappoint us because 
it is itself the effect of Gon’s love in us; (6) and that love, measured 
by what was done for us in Christ’s death for us while we were 
enemies and sinners, will certainly complete our salvation by the 
working of Christ’s life in us. (11) So, finally, let us boast in 
Gop by the help of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom, as I have 
said, we received that reconciliation which is now our state. 

These verses describe the state of the Christian. It has been 
shown to be due to Gon’s free act of justification, requiring only 
man’s faith in Him; it is, summarily, a state of peace with Gop; 
it was won by the Death of Christ, and is maintained by His Life; 
under present conditions it is a state of @Atjs, for the man must 
be tested; but the hope of maintaining and perfecting this state is 
warranted by the fact that the love which gave it to us will surely 
maintain us in it and perfect us for its complete realisation. The 
thought comes out at once that the power of the Gospel is Christ 
living in us: the section begins and ends with 6.4 rod Kuptov #.’I. 
Xp.; ci. n. on i.17; the subject is resumed and fully treated in e. viii. 

1. Stixowbévres ody éK micrews sums up the position gained. 
Notice that in these chapters (v.—vii.) the word mloris occurs only 
in these first two verses: micrevw occurs once only (vi. 8), and then 
in the simple sense of believe. The fact is that the first fundamental 
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act of trust, when it has once brought man under the justifying love 
of Gop and the power of Christ’s life, becomes a permanent though 
progressive act of submission to and reliance upon that power, a 
continued act of will realising that power in itself, which is, on 
man’s side, the determining characteristic of the Christian life and 
is not by 8. Paul described exclusively by any one name, but is 
involved in all the exhortations, and summed up in the phrases 70 
mvevua THS Swns év Xp. I. (vill. 1) and mvedua viodeclas (viii. 15). 

eipyvyv. Cf. Acts x. 36; Joh. xvi. 33. With yaprs, it is the unfail- 
ing element in §S. Paul’s salutations, and gives him his characteristic 
phrase 6 eds ris elpnvys (xv. 33, xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. iv. 9 
(cf. 7); 1 Thes. v. 23; 2 Thes, iii. 16 (6 xUpios 7. €.); ef. Col. iii. 15; 
Heb. xiii. 20). The cardinal passage is Eph. ii. 14—17. Like yapis, 
it has special reference to the call of the Gentiles, but as involved 
in the wider conception of the establishment of man as man in a state 
of peace with Gop by the removal of sin. The first step is the 
justification of man upon faith: then that state has to be main- 
tained. 

Zx@pev, al. Zxouer, A.V. ‘we have,’ R.V. ‘let us have.’ The mood 
of exhortation is clearly required by the context (against Field, ad 
loc.); S. Paul is passing from the description of the fundamental 
initial act of Gop in bringing man into this state, to the character 
and duties of the state so given. The verb ¢yew is durative=to 
maintain hold on, and here it has its strict sense—let us maintain 
(better than the ambiguous ‘have’) peace; this requires further 
activities in man, and the continual help of the Lord; cf. Moulton, 
p. 110. « 

Sia tT. «. 4 I. Xp. The fuller name is given because each 
element in it is an assurance that the help will be given and will be 
effective, and ought to be claimed. 

2. 8 od Kal, the Person, who has brought us into this state 
by His Death and Resurrection, will help us to maintain it by His 
Life. 

TV TpoTAyoyrv- Eph. ii. 18, iii, 12 only. Vb 1 Pet. iii, 18; 
ef. Joh. xiv. 6; Heb. iv. 14f. The vb in LXX. freq. of bringing 
persons and sacrifices before Gop for acceptance. Here of the initial 
approach; in Eph. iii. 12 of continual right of access. 

éoyrjkopev, ‘we obtained’—the ‘constative’ of éxw; Moulton, p. 
145. 

vy more. Perh.=for our faith—the way has been opened for 
faith to approach God. 

els THY Xdpw rauTyv. The demonstrative clearly shows that the 
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reference is to Gon’s free favour shown to man in justifying him. 
The dominant meaning of xdpes in the Bible is Gon’s favour shown 
to man, the effect of His love. The word is a favourite with S. Paul, 
and has special but not exclusive reference to the light thrown upon 
Gon’s favour, by the inclusion of the Gentiles. This thought is 
implied here. They have been brought within the range of Gop’s 
favour, as described; cf. Hort, 1 Pet. p. 25f., 49, 66f.; Robinson, 
Eph. p. 221f.; cf. Gal. v. 4; 1 Pet. v. 12. 

éxrijxapev, ‘we stand’; cf. Moulton, p. 147; Burton, § 75, ete.; 
1 Pet. v. 12; ef. 1 Cor. xv. 1. 

kavxyspeOa. Indic., to be taken with 6/7 of. Here is the Christian 
opportunity for boasting; ef. iii. 27. 

ém’ @dorl8e tHS SdEqs +r. 8. The ground of Christian boasting is 
not a privileged or exclusive state, but a hope that by the work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ the glory of Gop will be revealed in man; 
it rests, then, on Gonv’s favour and embraces mankind ; ef. on iii. 23, 
Col. i. 27. 

3. ov povoy 64, GAAd, v. 11, viii. 23, ix. 10; 2 Cor. viii. 19; of. 1 Tim. 
y. 13. With the ellipse only in 8. Paul; not only is the hope of the 
future revelation a ground of boasting, but also the process of AAlyis, 
by which, under conditions of the present life, it is being worked 
out; ef. Joh. xvi. 33; Acts xiv. 22. The idea is fully worked out in 
2 Cor. iv. 8—12. 

W OAtus. xii, 12; 2 Thes. i. 4, 

4 Sox. (1) The process of testing, 2 Cor. viii. 2; (2) the result 
—the temper given to the steel, Phil. ii. 22; 2 Cor. ii. 9, ix. 13, 
xiii. 3; here the latter; cf.1 Pet.i.6 ff.; Jamesi.2,12. @diyus produces 
in the Christian endurance or resistance, and this Christian en- 
durance tempers character; the tempered character, as evidence of 
Gov’s working so far, itself produces hope; and this hope, so 
grounded and won, cannot disappoint him who has it. 

5. Karatoxvver, in this connexion=brings the shame of dis- 
appointment; cf. Ps. xxi. 6; infra ix. 33; Phil. i. 20. 

étu  Gyawy K.7.A. vv. 5—10 enlarge upon the strength of the 
reasons for hope, an a fortiort argument from the love of Gop, as 
already shown in our call and justification in Christ, to the willing- 
ness and ability of that love for the completion of His work. Cf. 
viii. 35, 39. 

4 dydrn toh Geov=the love which is characteristic of Gop in His 
eternal nature, and therefore in His relation to man, constituting 
His true relation to man and making the Incarnation divinely 
natural; further, this Jove is, as it were, by the agency of the Holy 
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Spirit, resident in man, and becomes to him the power of moral 
and spiritual action by which the new character is originated and 
gradually developed in the processes of life. It is not the mere 
sentiment of affection, but an influence of the divine activity which 
creates its own image in its object and vitalises it into a life like 
its own. A faint reflection of this divine operation is seen in the 
way in which a father’s or a friend’s love influences character. The 
fundamental passage is Joh. xvii. 26; cf. 1 Joh. iv. 12 et passim. In 
8. Paul note particularly 2 Thes. iii. 5 (Lft’s note) and 2 Cor. v. 14; 
Eph. iii. 19; infra viii. 35, 36. 

éxxéxutor. Cf. Acts ii. 17, 18, 33. 

év tats «., the love of Gop has flooded our hearts. 

Sid ay. ay. tr. 8. 4. Cf. viii. 9, 11, 15. The gift of the Spirit 
is almost always referred to as a definite act in the past (Ziwxe, 
édaBere); cf. 1 Cor. ii, 12; 2 Cor. i. 22; Gal. iii. 2; Eph. i. 13, al. 
but n. pres. 1 Thes. iv. 8 ref. Ezek. xxxvii. 14. Pentecost was the 
date of the giving of the Spirit to the Church; baptism with the 
laying on of hands is the date for each individual. 

amv. ay. The first mention of the Holy Spirit in this epistle: the 
truth here indicated is developed in ch. viii. 

6. eye. ‘Si quidem, 2 Cor. v. 3 (v. 1.); Eph. iii. 2, iv. 21; Col. 
i, 23 (classical),” Blass, p. 261. =if, as you will not dispute. 

The connexion seems to be this: Christ’s death for us when we 
were still outside the operation of the Spirit is such an overwhelming 
proof of Gon’s love, that it must surely justify all the confidence we 
can put in it, now that by the indwelling of the Spirit it is a vital 
power within us. The connexion of these sentences is obscure: it 
is perhaps best to take et ye...dméOavev as protasis, muddus ydp... 
dméBavev (8) as parenthesis; moAd@ ovv (9) picks up the apodosis: 
then v. 10 in a very characteristic way repeats the main thought in a 
parallel pair of antithetic clauses. The whole 6—10 incl. is an ex- 
pansion of v. 5b. 

aoPevav, having ‘no power of ourselves to help ourselves.’ The 
word is specially chosen to mark the contrast with the new power 
which is in the Christian: not used quite in this way elsewhere. 

éru, with dvrwy, cf. v. 8, A.V., R.V. But éru almost invariably 
precedes the word it qualifies, except with negatives (e.g. Rev. vill. 
16) or rarely when it has special emphasis. So better here with 
kata Karpov, ‘while there was yet opportunity,’ before the case was 
hopeless. The rhythm of the sentence points the same way. 

doeBSv marks not the weakness, but the relation to Gop. 

7, 8 emphasise the uniqueness of this act of love. This parenthesis 
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makes an anacoluthon, a constant mark in §. Paul of deep 
feeling. 

7. Sixalov—dya0ov. Both masc. The idea is that the appeal 
of a righteous character hardly stirs the emotion; the good man with 
more that touches the heart may inspire such an act. Those for 
whom Christ died were neither. - 

rokpg = ‘has the spirit to die’; ef. Field, ad loc., qu. Kur. Alc. 
644, 

8 cuvloryow. Cf. iii. 5. 

9. WoAAG odv paddov. A fortiori. The hope of progress and 
perfection (v. 2) which depends on the love of Gop is justified a 
fortiori by our experience of that love in the act of justification. 

cayodpea 80 ad. awd tHS dpyys. The description, on the 
negative side, of the cw7rypia which is the result of the power of the 
Gospel (i. 16). The dpyfjs (cf. 1. 18 f.) consists now in a state of sin 
and hereafter in the consequences} of that state being persevered in. 
Note that justification does not remove the conflict with evil; it 
reveals Gop’s attitude of love to us and in us, and consequently 
enables us to engage in that conflict with hope. 

10 repeats the a fortiori argument with amplification (cf. Eph. ii. 
11f.). The two clauses are exactly || vv. 6 and 9. 

KaTnAdynpev ref. to duxawwOévres; cf. the aorists below. Vb and 
subst. pec. to Rom. and 2 Cor. (al. 1 Cor. vii. 11). dmoxaradn. 
Eph., Col. only. dad. and cuvadd., implying mutual reconciliation 
(cf. Mt. v. 24), are never used in this connexion. Always there- 
fore of Gop reconciling (not, as being reconciled). It marks the 
same stage as dixatody ; the means employed is the Death of Christ; 
man’s state, which necessitates it, is that of éx@pot, dmn\dorpiwpévor. 
The fullest passage is 2 Cor. v. 18 f. 

Sid Tot Savdrov 7. v. a. Cf. Col. i. 20; see vi. 2 ff. 

ow%noopeOa includes both the maintenance of the state of peace 
and the final result; as does cwrnpta. 

év TH toy atrod. This again is worked out in vi. 2f. =the 
resurrection life of the Lord as the sustaining environment and 
inspiration of the new life of the Christian; ef. 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11; 
Eph. iv. 18 ff. 

11. ov povoy Sé, dddd returns tov. 3. This return, after so long 
a break, is made easier by the parallelisms pointed out above. kKav- 
XSpevor, part. for indic.; cf. Moulton, p, 224. 

év to 0G. The essentially personal character of the whole re- 
lation is emphasised: our boast is not in a transaction or a state, 
but in Gop Himself and by the help of our Lord Jesus Christ—so 
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summing up the whole argument. Gop loved, justified through 
Christ, gave the Spirit, will finish what He has begun. 

N. This passage then marks the transition from the antithesis 
between ziors and vémos, as ground of justification, to the antithesis 
of xdpis and vémos, as ground of the saving of man’s life; the faith 
in Gop, which accepts His justification, must lead us on to trust His 
good will and power to perfect the new life, which is the life of Christ 
inus. This is the supreme instance of His ydpis, His free favour to 
man. The range and manner in which this ydpis works are developed 
in the following sections. 

12—21. This state depends upon a living relation of mankind to 
Christ, analogous to the natural relation to Adam, and as universal 
as that is. So it comes to pass that there is a parallel between 
the natural state of man and his new condition: by one who was 
man the sin which has been shown to be universal entered into man’s 
world, and this sin was the cause of man’s death, extending to all 
men because all actually sinned ; (13) for that sin was in the world 
just in the degree that law was (sin not being reckoned without 
law) (14) is proved by the fact that death held supreme sway from 
Adam to Moses, even though the men of that time sinned not, as 
Adam did, against a positive external command (but only by falling 
away from the inner standard of well-doing which they had from 
Gop). [So far Adam is connected with men merely as the first 
sinner; their state was due to their own sins, and those not quite 
like Adam’s sin.] Now Adam is a type of Him that was to come. 
(15) There is a parallel between the transgression of Adam, and the 
gift of Gop in Christ; but only a qualified parallel: (a) it was the 
fall of the single man that led to the death of all, a human 
origin; the gift is the free favour of Gop in giving what He does 
give to all in the single man, and that man Jesus Christ, the 
Ascended Son. (16) Again (8) the effect of Gon’s gift is out of all 
proportion to the result which followed upon one man’s having 
sinned; for while the judgment of Gop followed upon one sin and 
involved condemnation, the gift of Gop follows upon many sins and 
involves acquittal of all. (17) For it is obvious that the sway of 
death established by one man’s sin, and through his action, is far 
more than overthrown by the kingship realised in life by the help 
of the one (man) Jesus Christ, which they will gain who accept 
the superabundance of the fayour of Gop and His generous 
gift of righteousness (there is far more than a restoration of what 
was lost). (18) With these qualifications then the parallel may be 
stated: As one man’s transgression so affected all men as to bring 
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them under Gop’s condemnation, so also one man’s enacted 
righteousness affects all men so as to bring them into a state of 
justification which involves life; for just as the disobedience of the 
one man was the means whereby all were put into the condition of 
sinners, so also the obedience of one man will bring all into the 
condition of righteous men (if, as has been shown, they exercise 
faith). (20) Now law, whether pre-Mosaic or Mosaic, was imported 
into man’s experience to multiply the fall; but where the acts and 
state of sin were thus multiplied, the favour of Gop was shown in 
still greater abundance in order that, in antithesis to the reign 
gained by sin in the state of death, the favour of Gop might gain 
sovereignty in a state of righteousness leading to life eternal by the 
aid and working of Jesus Christ our Lord. . 

This is perhaps the most condensed passage in all S. Paul’s 
writings. It is consequently almost impossible to give an inter- 
pretation with confidence. The fundamental thought appears to be 
to establish the universal range of the power of the Gospel, as 
answering to the universal range of sin and man’s need. ‘The 
universality is then based in each case on the relation of the whole 
race to one man. As regards sin, its universality is related, in 
a way which must be called obscure, to the connexion of the race 
with Adam; their humanity is derived from him; and his fall has 
its results in them; this seems rather to be concluded from the 
observed fact that all came under the sentence of death pronounced 
on him for his fall, than upon any theory that in some sense 
they sinned in him; they died (15, 17) because of his sin, but also 
they sinned themselves; it was the death rather than the sin ~ 
that they inherited, and individually they justified, so to speak, 
the verdict of death by their own sin. What they inherited was a 
nature liable to death; they made it, each for himself, a sinful 
nature. Noite that it is not said that men sinned in Adam or because 
Adam sinned; but that man died because Adam sinned; death 
established the mastery thus initiated because men also sinned. At 
last the vicious series was broken: one Man broke the universal _ 
practice of sin, enacted righteousness and by so doing brought within 
the reach of all men justification, as Gon’s free gift, and a power to 
realise that justification in their own lives, a power which brings life 
because it is His own life imparted to them. Thus is the sovereignty 
of the favour of Gop established instead of the sovereignty of sin 
and death. The relation to the one Man, in this case, is a relation 
of imparted life, as in the former case it is a relation of entailed 
death. In each case the entail is realised for each person by his 
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own act: in the first case, by an act of sin; in the second case, by 
an act of faith. The Second Adam broke the entail by the fact 
that He did not sin (v, 18); and that condition He imparts by com- 
1uunication of His own life. See Additional Note, p. 210. 

The analysis of the structure is this: the anacoluthon in v. 12 is 
due to the interruption of the intended statement of the universality 
of xapis and fw, by the expansion of the thought of the sway of 
death. The completion of the original idea is then undertaken in 
vv. 15, 16, 17, but only by noting certain qualifications of the 
parallel which is to be drawn; then, v. 18f., the parallel is finally 
stated. 

_ 8d rovro. The Christian state being as described in vv. 1—11, it 
follows that Gon’s act in the Gospel has a universal range. 

8U évos dvOpdrrov 1] dpapria «K.r.A. Adam’s sin, by the mere fact, 
brought sin into the world of created humanity; sin was no longer 
a possibility but a fact. 

kal Sid THs dp. 6 Odvaros, the death we know: death as we know 
it came into man’s experience by the act of Adam. The question 
is not raised, still less answered, whether without sin man’s nature 
would have been liable to death; S. Paul is dealing with our ex- 
perience of death and its natural associations, alike for Jew and 
Gentile, as the destruction of life and separation from Gop. It was 
sin which gave death this character, and this character, reinforced by 
the sins of men, led to the tyranny of death over the human spirit. 
Tt appears therefore that S. Paul is not distinguishing between 
physical and moral death, but regarding death as a fact in its ful 
significance in relation to the whole nature of man. See p. 218. 

Kal ovTws. «Kal is the simple conj. and the clause is part of the 
Borep sentence, not the apodosis; that would require otrws kal. 

6 Odvaros SipAOev. The primary stress is on the universality of 
death, initiated by one sin, reinforced by sin in every man, The 
universality of sin has already been argued. The order throws stress 
on els 7. d. The aorists are ‘constative,’ they “‘ represent a whole 
action simply as having occurred without distinguishing any steps 
in its progress”; Moulton, p. 109. 

éh & mdvres Hpwaprov. These words must be taken strictly; the 
range of death included all men because all sinned. The death, 
which received its character from Adam’s sin, retained its character 
because each and every man in turn sinned. All principles of in- 
terpretation require us to take sin here in the same sense as in 
ch. i. 18f, There it is clear that sin involves conscious neglect of 
knowledge of Gop and His Will, in however elementary a degree. 
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It is an individual act against light. To suppose that év "Addu is to 
- be supplied, is to suppose that the most critical point of the argu- 
ment is unexpressed. éb m=‘on the ground that’; cf. 2 Cor. v. 4; 
Blass, p. 137. 

13. dxpr ydp voyov=just so far as there was law there was sin. 
It has been shown (ii, 14, 15) that there was law, in a certain and 
true sense, before the law given to Moses; action against this law 
was sin, and the fact that it was so is here confirmed by the con- 
sideration that the penalty of sin, death, was obviously present in 
the world before the law of Moses was given. ydp then introduces 
a fresh piece of evidence of the universality of sin—for death, as 
understood by sinners, was there, therefore sin, sin in proportion to 
knowledge. So I take adxpu v.=up to the degree of law, just to the 
extent to which law was present. So dpaprla, anarthrous—men’s 
acts bad the character of sin. See Additional Note, p. 210. 

dpapria 8%, sc. but that law was present, and therefore men’s 
acts were sins, is shown by the reign of death; the law in question 
is shown to be the law described in ii, 14f., because the reign of 
death, the punishment of sin, extended over men who did not sin 
as Adam did against a positive external command. The two verses 
13, 14 together justify the statement mdvres juaprov. See Add. 
Note, p. 213. 

14. éPucthevorev, the ‘constative aorist’; Moulton, p. 109. 

ams “Addy péxpr Maveéws, in the interval between Adam, who 
sinned against positive law, and Moses who delivered positive law. 
In the case of Adam and of those who lived under the Mosaic law 
there could be no doubt that rdvres juapror. 

éml tovs pr op. It is noticeable that as sinners men are here 
distinguished from Adam: their sin was of a different kind; but 
still it was sin, action against light, though the light came in a 
different way, that is, through the inner experience of the knowledge 
of Gop; i. 18 f. 

érl to Op. +. 7. A. The dominant fact in the sin of Adam was 
that he acted in spite of a positive command: other men acted in 
spite of the inner light. 

os éotiw Tiros Tov péANOvTOS. Tod péAhovTos=‘of Him who was 
to come.’ Adam is typical of Christ in his natural relation to men. 
The words introduce the parallel now to be stated: tr. ‘and he is a 
type,’ etc.; and so there is a parallel in the relations, but a parallel 
with qualifications. So ddAd, not ydép, follows. 

15. To xdptopa here is the gift of justification offered in Christ; 
in range this has as large an effect as the fall; but in quality 
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it is far greater, as it leads to life, the other to death. This con- 
clusion is not fully stated till v. 17. 

el ydp T@ Tod évos «.7.A., the fall of one man led to the death of 
all (note, not to the sin). of moAAot denominate rdvres in contrast 
to 6 ets; cf. Lift, ad loc. There are two steps omitted. here; Adam’s 
fall lead to his death, death thus introduced spread because all 
sinned. So, ultimately, it was owing to one man’s sin that the 
many died. Similarly, in the parallel clause, the individual con- 
dition of faith and the actual result (fw) are omitted. 

% xXdpis Tod Oeov, the favour of God. 1 Swped, His generous 
giving, emphasises xdpis; and then this ydpts is further described 
as the favour of the Ascended Lord, the one Man (cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 14 
and viii. 9), to bring out the parallel. The words express the attitude 
of Gop to sinning man—His love in all its fulness; not the effect of 
that love. 

éreplooevoev, ‘superabounded’—in its very nature as an act of 
infinite love, and, as will be shown presently, in its effects. But 
here the nature of the act alone is in question. If itg effects were 
in question, the aorist would scarcely stand. 

eis Tods ToAAods, with éepiccevoey, abounded in fact, as shown 
in its effects; what those effects were is then expressed, generally in 
Sépynua, Sukalwua, specifically (17 1.) by év fw7 Bac., and both expres- 
sions united in (18) dixcalwow fwis. , 

16. Kal odx—rTo Sépnpa. Still more condensed. 8épypa is the 
concrete effect or result of ydpis and dwped. 

8 évos dpaptrcavros, through one man and his sin (death came 
into the world) ; the gift came after many sins. 

The v.l. dpuapriwaros is a true gloss: the absence of the article 
makes the phrase= through one man’s sin: the participial form of the 
phrase emphasises the responsibility of the act. 

TO pev ydp «.7.A. This is explained and must be interpreted by 
the second ydp clause, v. 17. 

kp(ya. Gon’s decision upon the act of sin led to the imposition of 
a penalty. é& évos. Neuter. 

katd«pysa. See Deissmann, B. S. 1. p. 92. A very rare word. 
Papyri seem to show that it=a burden imposed upon an estate in 
consequence of a legal judgment: so a judicial penalty of any kind: 
‘poena condemnationem sequens.’ ( 

xdpiopa. The gift which Gop. gives, after many sins, leads to 

acquittal. 

Stxalopo. Here=acquittal, )( kardxpiua: justification is a sentence 
of acquittal, though on condition of faith. 
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17. 1O maparTépatt. mapamr. is used throughout of the actual 
fall, whether of Adam, or as repeated in his descendants, v. 20. 

éBactdeveev, ‘ ingressive,’ gained its sovereignty : t@—Taparr., 
the instrument; Sta rov, the agent. The one was the agent, his 
fall the instrument by which death entered and established its 
sovereignty : repeats 12a. 

TOAAG paddov. The idea seems to be that the state of those who 
receive Gon’s gift is far more than a mere deliverance from death; it 
is a new life and actual sovereignty. 

of...A\apBdvovres. Here is expressed the condition for realising 
Gov’s gift, its reception by faith, parallel to the (unexpressed) 
condition of the extended sovereignty of death, the sin of each man. 

Tis Swpeds tHS Sikatociyys=righteousness as offered in Christ. 
Here again the excess of Gov’s love finds expression: it is not merely 
justification (dicasodv, Sixatwors), acquittal, which is given; but positive 
righteousness under the operation of the new life of Christ in men. 

év {w7q. The antithesis of 1 Cor. xv. 22. 

Baciiedcovow. An exact antithesis would be {wh Baciretoe; 
but this abstract expression would not represent the vivid thought 
of the condition of those who receive, etc., as sharing not only the 
life but the sovereignty of the Lord; ef. Eph. ii. 5,6. The future 
is used because of the hypothesis implied in of NapuBavovres; it 
includes not only the future glorified state of the redeemed but their 
present share in the Lord’s already established sovereignty. 

Sid Tov évos “I. Xp. It is not necessary again to emphasise the 
Human Nature by repeating dv@pdémov; it is understood. N. that 
"I. Xp. means Jesus as Ascended Christ. He is the Agent through 
whom Gov’s gift comes to men. 

18. dpa ody. The parallel is now summed up without the quali- 
fications, in the simplest form. 

as 8 évds «.t.A. The best way of translating seems to be to 
turn els mévras av@p. into a statement—all men were affected. The 
prepositional form seems almost to be chosen in order to avoid a 
definite statement as to the nature of the nexus between the one man 
and all men. 

els KaTdKptpa, Sc. Javdrou || els Sux. Cwis. 

SV évds Sixatsparos. Possibly as above, ‘through one man’s 
acquittal,’ as an accomplished fact; but the antithesis to raparrwya, 
and the parallel with rijs draxofs (v. 19), suggest the rendering 
‘righteous act’ or ‘enacted righteousness.’ We have to choose 
between an inexact antithesis here, or a difference in the meaning 
of dixalwua here and in v. 16. 
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els Sixalwory Cons, for an acquittal, carrying with it not the mere 
negative setting aside of sin, but the positive gift of life. 

{wys. The gen. of definition—an acquittal involving life. 

19. domep ydp «.t.. The antithesis is repeated in another form, 

for clearness of thought. 
- mapakoy. This word is substituted for raparrwua as definitely 
involving the personal action. 

katertdOycav. Cf, James iv. 4. =were brought into the con- 
dition of sinners—i.e. under the doom of death; the condition then 
realised by their own sins. 

Slkavor Katacr., shall be brought into the condition of righteous or 
justified men—again the condition to be realised by their own faith; 
marked by the future tense. 

20. vopos St «.7.A. The effect of law, whether the inner law or 
the law of Moses, was to multiply the fall, i.e. to occasion in each 
the fall which had taken place in Adam (cf. ch. vii.), so that each 
became a sinner by his own act in rejecting knowledge; cf. ‘every 
man is the Adam of his own soul.’ 

Tapeonrdey. The force of the compound is that law came in as 
an additional element in man’s experience, not as it were on the 
direct line of natural development but as an extra imported 
element, both the inner light and the outer law being especial gifts 
of Gop. 

tva mAcovacy. Cf. iii. 19, vii. 7 ff., esp. 13, 14. We cannot avoid 
taking iva as final. The knowledge of Gon’s will was necessary for 
man’s moral development; it was necessary to make what was sin to 
be realised as sin (ili. 20). 

ov 8 x.7.A. The resources of Gon’s favour were abundantly equal 
to this multiplied demand upon it. 

tareperepiooevorev, ‘became still more abundant.’ 

21. tva domep x.t.A. Here the reign of death is shown to be as 
a matter of fact the reign of sin in the atmosphere of death; a 
summary again of i. 18 f. 

évy to Oavdt». The || els Swi shows that év here is not in- 
strumental, but describes the sphere or atmosphere in which sin 
reigned. 

4 xapis «.7.A., the grace or favour of Gop might gain its 
sovereignty under the condition of righteousness leading to eternal 
life by the action and agency of the Ascended Man Jesus Christ, now 
our Lord. xdpts, as throughout, describes not the state of man 
but the attitude of Gop towards man. 

Sid Sixarocdvyns=in or under a condition or state of righteousness; 
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cf. 17b and for da ii. 27n. The elaborate phrasing is due to the 
difficulty of getting an exact antithesis. The exact verbal anti- 
thesis would be 7 dixacocdvn ()(  duapria) B. & Soy ()( & Te 
dayv.); but the true power of sovereignty is not man’s righteousness 
but Gon’s grace; so 7 xdpis is put as the subject; then dcxaroodvn 
expresses the state of man under the sovereignty of xdpis, and is 
therefore introduced by 6:4; and for év fw7 (cf. 17 b) the description 
of the new atmosphere in which man is or the new power by which 
man lives (already implied in 4 xdpus) is substituted els §. al. as the 
end to which all tends; and the whole argument is summed up in 
the phrase dia “I. Xp. vr. K. %., which comes almost as a refrain 
(cf. vii. 17, viii. 23). 

It is essential throughout the passage to bear in mind the argu- 


ment of i. 18—iii. 31, and in particular the position there made— 


plain that the sinful state is made actual in each man by his own 
act, just as the state of righteousness to be made actual in each man 
requires the personal act of faith. 

Then in ch. vi. 8. Paul passes from this description of Gon’s 
favour or grace in its range, effectiveness and purpose to consider 
man’s duty as the object of this grace. 


vi—vii. 6. The ethical bearing and standard of the new life in 
Christ. 


CHAPTER VL 


(1) Are we to conclude that the state of sin is to continue, as a 
provocative, so to speak, of the graciousness of Gop; the more sin 
the greater grace? (2) It is a monstrous thought; the fundamental 
characteristic of our Christian position is that when we became 
Christians we died to sin and our sinful life, (3) it is elementary 
that in baptism into Christ we shared His death, (4) His burial, and 
His resurrection by the manifest act of the Father; now we are in 
@ new life and our conduct must be correspondingly new. (5) For 
baptism involved union of our nature to Christ’s both in His 
death and His resurrection; (6) His death implies the destruc- 
tion of the old nature, the abolition of the rule of sin; His resur- 
rection, shared by us—a freeing from death and sin, a living to Gop 
—implies that we are dead to sin and in Him living to Gop (so 
that sin is in the highest degree unnatural to this new creature). 
(12) Therefore both the use and the obedience of even your mortal 
body must be rendered no longer to sin for unrighteous work, but to 
Gop for righteousness; the authority of sin being broken because you 
are not under law but under grace. (15) Not under law, but not 
therefore free to sin, for that were a return to the old slavery; but 
under grace, you are under a new slavery (to use human language), 
willingly adopted ; (19) your very members must be turned from the 
old slavery to the new. (20) For that was a state of slavery and 
freedom—freedom as against the claims of righteousness, slavery to 
the claims of sin and its result in death: (21) from that slavery you 
are freed and brought into a new slavery to Gop; with its proper 
result, sanctification, leading to its end, eternal life. (23) For all 
that is earned from gin is death: but Gop gives, of His free grace, 
eternal life by communion with Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The section deals with the response natural in those who are 
under Gov’s grace. It is, incidentally, a repudiation of the charge 
made against S. Paul that, by denying the obligation of law, he was 
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destroying the support and the obligation of a holy life. It gives con- 
sequently the true basis for a Christian ethics: and the fundamental 
point is the new life in union with and dependence on Christ. 

1. rl ody épotpev; as always, introduces a question putting a case 
which might occur to the reader. 

érusévopev. So far the emphasis has been chiefly upon the free 
grace of Gop as justifying; this might suggest that human effort is 
not required: and S. Paul meets this by pointing out that as Gop 
justifies in Christ alone, communion with Christ is necessary for the 
individual actualisation of justification, and this involves a charac- 
teristic life. 

1 xdpus, that the generosity and marvel of Gon’s free favour may 
be multiplied by increasing the demand upon it. 

2. olives, the appeal is to the character of the Christian—‘ seeing 
we are men who...’. 

amcdvopev definitely refers to baptism as explained vv. 3f. 7q 
dpaptia =our sin, the state of sin in which we were; cf. Gal. ii. 19. 

3. i dyvoetre, vii. 1 only; cf. od Géd\w &. dyvoew i. 13, xi. 25; 
1 Cor. x. 1, xii. 1 al.; as always, appealing to an admitted principle of 
Christian instruction. 

It has been suggested that here and in 1 Cor. xv. 4 we have a refer- 
ence to a primitive Baptismal Confession of the Death, Burial and 
Resurrection. See Clemen Hrklérung, p. 172. 

éBarricOypev, only Hvv., Acts and Paul. With eis Xp. only here 
and Gal. iil. 27:=were brought by baptism into union with Christ: 
this community of life is the fundamental thought of the passage, as 
determining the natural and necessary character of the Christian life. 

es Xp. "Inc. The union is with the full life of the Son as seen 
both in His Humanity and in His ascended state. 

els Tov Odvaroy av.: the first stage of the Christian life is death, a 
death, in its kind, of the same quality as the death of Jesus (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 10), ie. a death to sin, cf. v. 10. 

4. cuveradnpev. Col. ii. 12 only; cf. 1 Cor, xv. 4; Acts xiii. 29. 
It is remarkable that 8. Paul, alone in N.T. outside the Gospels, lays 
stress on the Burial: he alone was not an eyewitness of the circum- 
stances of the Death, and therefore for him the burial was of high 
significance, in its evidential value. 

eis +. 0. Closely with rod 8.—through that baptism into His 
Death. 

tva. The purpose of this sharing the death and burial is negative 
as regards the old life of sin, but positive also, that we might enter 
into the atmosphere of the new life and walk in it. 
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Sid rHs 8dENs TOU Tarpds, here Sdéa is used of the manifest action 
of the Father in the raising of Christ; 81d, instrum.; ef. Joh. xi. 
40, Col. i. 11. The resurrection of Christ is a revelation of the 
Father. 

tod mwarpés. Cf. Joh. v. 21; Acts i. 4, 7, ii. 33 (only in A); Eph. 
Dipl S eit. 143) Colla, 22) (2)>) tl Ret. 1.17351 Joh.as 2,35 ii, 1, 15 al: 
(7); 2 Joh. (3); Rev. (4). 

The use of 6 warip absolutely is dominantly characteristic of 
8. John (but cf. also Mt. xi. 25 f. || Lk.; xxiv. 36 ||; xxviii. 19). It 
occurs in 8. Paul and Acts only as above (but n. Gal. iy. 6). This 
is the only place where it is used alone in connexion with the resur- 
rection; and consequently it calls marked attention to the character 
of the resurrection as an act not of power only but of the love of the 
Father to His Son, and through the Son to those that are His. This 
thought emphasises the obligations of the new life which has its 
ultimate source in that love. 

ovrws therefore covers the whole thought of the wozep clause: as 
in rising Christ left all that was dead behind, as that rising was due 
to the Father’s love and power, as we share that rising, so we must 
leave our dead selves behind and walk ete. 

{wx is the principle of life, not the manner of life (cf. Gifford and 
see Lft, Igna. Rom. 7); the fresh vigour of a new principle of life 
(cf. viii. 2) is the motive power of Christian conduct (repurarjowper). 
This is the answer to v. 1. 

5. ydp expresses what was implied in kal jets, we are risen as 
Christ rose: this argument is continued to v. 11. 

cippuror, here only N.T. Cf. guguros, James i. 21. =if we have 
been born (yeyévapuerv) with a (new) nature characterised by or wearing 
the likeness of His death. The new nature is stamped with the like- 
ness to Christ’s death, as a death to sin; the idea is expanded in 
v. 6. cuph.=‘of one growth or nature with.’ yeyévapey, cf. xvi. 7, 
i. 3; James iii. 9. spotwua, cf. viii. 3, Phil. ii. 7, implies true 
assimilation, but of things different. There is that in the Death of 
Christ which transcends the capacity of men, yet the life of the 
redeemed man is truly assimilated, in its degree, to that Death. 
R.V. supplies ai7@ and takes 7@ ou. as instrumental; possible but not 
quite natural. 

&AAB Kal K.T.A.=GAAG Kal cUuguTor TH Op. THs dv. eodueOa: explained 
by owfhoopuer, v. 8 and févras, v.11. The stamp of the risen Life of 
the Lord will also be shown in this new life—as a ‘life to Gop,’ and 
therefore not under sin. éodpc0a is a logical future: it follows that 
our lives will show ete. 
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6. +. yw. drt, almost=schooling ourselves to remember—the idea 
is one which grows with experience of the new life—contrast eidéres 
v. 9, cf. Moulton, p. 113. The point of the sentence lies in the va 
clause—the object of our crucifixion with Christ was to deliver us etc. 

6 Tad. *. dvOparos: dv@p. as often=human character, humanity : 
two uses are to be distinguished, (a) 6 dw and 6 éow dvOp. marking 
the twofold character of human nature—mind and body; vii. 22; 
2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 4. This use goes back to 
Plato. (b) 6 madaids and 6 kawds dvOp, marking human nature as un- 
regenerate or regenerate; so here; Eph. iy. 22 f.; Col. iii. 9. This use 
seems to be peculiar to 8. Paul, and is a notable link between Rom., 
Eph. and Col.; cf. 8. H. For the idea cf, 2 Cor. v.17; Gal. vi. 15. 
It involves the thought of a new act of creation; and is perhaps 
connected with the idea of 1 Cor. xv. 45 and so with c. v. above. A 
further development of the thought is found in Eph. ii. 15. 

cvverravpsen, 2 more concrete expression of the idea of v. 5; ef. 
Gal. ii. 20 (only, in this sense); also Gal. v. 24, vi. 14. 

7) Copa THS apaptias=the body as the instrument of sin; the 
body which sin had made its own—explained by the next clause and 
vy. 12. §.H. cf. vii. 24; Phil. iii. 21; Col. ii. 11. The body is the 
organism of the human spirit; the spirit is the source of all moral 
action, both positive and negative; but the use of the body in sinful 
ways has a cumulative effect upon the bodily activities, and by in- 
fluencing impulses and habits makes it a ready instrument of the 
sinning spirit, and of sin regarded metaphorically as an external 
tyrannical force: all these acquired habits and impulses need to be 
annihilated. Without metaphor=the body in which and by which 
we sin. The result of this ‘crucifixion’ is to make the body an 
instrument of righteousness, cf. xii. 1. 

Tod pykére 8. tod with infin. is normally telicin N.T.=‘ so as to...,’ 
‘so that we are...’; cf. Phil. iii, 10; Moulton, p, 216f. The purpose 
is expressed by wa, the result by rod k.7.d. So Sovdevew pres.: so 
that we are no longer in slavery to sin. 

7. 6 yap d&rofavey then enforces the completeness of this result: 
=he that dies (cf. Moulton, p. 114) is acquitted of his sin for which 
he is put to death—he has paid the penalty and is free from further 
effects. This is not a merely general statement. As v. 8 shows, the 
death here is a sharing of Christ’s death: it is the voluntary self- 
surrender of man to the penalty of his sin, and involves penitential 
faith. Consequently it receives from Gop forgiveness, or acquittal from 
his sin; and sin has no more dominion over him. Of. Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, pp. 39 f. 
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8. et 8 dareOdivonev. The death spoken of is not an absolute 
death, but relative only. The force of these verses is to bring out 
the positive effects of this death: it is not only death to the old life 
but entry upon the new. S. Paul thinks of death not as an end but 
as a transition from one life to another. 

TirTevowev OTL is of the nature of a parenthesis=as we believe; 
it is even possible that there is a reference to a Christian common- 
place such as 2 Tim. ii. 12. 

Kal cvvtjoopnev. This is the real apodosis. The future does not 
necessitate a reference to the future life, and in the context such 
a reference is very unnatural ; it is rather the logical future marking 
the new life as fulfilling a promise or natural consequence. So 
probably 2 Cor. xili. 4; cf. v. 2. Cf. éodueda, v. 5. 

9. e8dres StL, ‘appeal to an elementary Christian belief,’ Hort, 
1 Pet. i. 18; cf. v. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 14, v. 6. <A stronger form is ov« 
oldare drt, v. 16, 1 Cor. ili. 16 al. 

Xpurrds «.7.A. The antithetic and rhythmical balance of these 
clauses suggests a well-known and well-used formula. Cf. above v. 8. 
It is possible that we have here, too, a fragment of a hymn or con- 
fession; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 8. N. the rhythmical character stops at Oeq. | 

ovKért atrobvyicker = never again dies: iterative, cf. Moulton, p. 114. 

Odivartos a. «.t.A. His resurrection was a triumph over the sove- 
reignty of death (cf. v. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 57) and has changed the 
meaning of death. 

10. 6 ydp dméQavev, ‘a kind of cognate accus. after the second 
amédavev, S. H. His death that He died was a death once for all 
to sin. 

vy apoptiq. Cf. v. 21, the sin that reigned by death: for the 
dative cf. v. 2. 

6 8 fq, ‘the life that He lives is a life to Gop.’ It is clear that 
‘the Death’ is not limited to the Death on the Cross. The whole 
life of Jesus was a death to sin, culminating in the final act of 
the Cross. So ‘the life’ here is not limited to the post-resurrection 
life: it is the life which He lived on earth, and still lives. Of. the 
very remarkable phrase, 2 Cor. iv. 10, rv véxpwow 70d Iycob followed 
by 9 <wh rod "Incod. This meaning is well indicated by the strong 
‘perfectivised’ &méSavev ; cf. Moulton, p. 112. 

11. ovrws «.t.A. sums up the argument in answer to the question 
inv. 1, 

éy Xp. "Inood, first time in this Bp. (iii. 24 is different). The 
relation hitherto has been described by 6d (v. 1, 11, 17, 21). The 
idea then becomes explicit that the new life is life in Christ Jesus, as 
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the ascended Lord, agent and source of the Christian life. As so 
often, it is the anticipatory mention of an idea which is developed 
later. See 23, vii. 4, viii. 2. 

12 ff. The suggestion of v. 1 is reversed: the slave is free, the 
tyrant deposed, the service changed, the instruments of service 
refurbished, the power of service quickened. 

pr] BactAevérw, pres. of the continued reign, under these altered 
conditions. 

4 dpaptia, the sin which hitherto reigned. 

év TO OvyT@ b. 0. Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 11=even in your mortal body; the 
body, which yet must die, must not be allowed to minister to the 
deeper death. 

Tats émbupiats a. Cf. i. 24. émiOuuta (sing.) is used in a good 
sense only thrice in N.T. (Lk. xxii. 15; Phil. i. 23; 1 Thes. ii. 17); 
otherwise always in a bad sense, of the natural desire when not under 
the direction of vods or mveSua; cf. Gal. v. 16; Mph. iv. 22; 1 Pet. i. 
14; 1 Joh. ii. 16. 

13. pdt wapiordvere, do not continue to lend. mapacticate 
make a surrender once for all; cf. Moulton, p.125. Cf. xii. 1. 

_T Vem, for Gon’s use. 

éx vexpoy {., as men that are alive after being dead. 

vd, pen, the component parts of the body. émda, instruments, 
tools (not merely for war); cf. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 7. 

14. od Kupieicer, a promise, not a command. 

od yop «.7.A. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 56: a verse which shows that this 
line of argument had been already developed by S. Paul in his oral 
teaching. 

imo vopov...xaptv. The contrast is the keynote of this section: 
from the point of view of ethics, the Christian state is a state of 
grace, that is, a state in which man is the object of Gon’s free favour 
and recipient of a new power of moral action, not a state of law, that 
is, a state in which man receives a revelation of Gon’s will, but not 
the power to fulfil it. The statement of the contrast leads to the 
question of what freedom from law means, and that to a fuller account 
of what subjection to law means (c¢. vii.). 

15—23. These verses, starting from the contrast just stated, 
describe the same conditions as in wv. 1—14 but from a slightly 
different point of view; there the two states of man have been 
described; here the two activities of the human will. What demand 
is made upon us as self-determining agents by this new condition 
of things? The answer is—a twofold demand; first to apprehend 
our true position, secondly to act upon it with the full purpose of 
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will. The release from law is not a licence to sin but an obligation 
to free service. 

rl otv; as rl ofy époduer; v. 1. 

dpapTyicepev, are we to commit sin, i.e. by definite acts? As sin 
may not be used to multiply grace, so it cannot be even used because 
grace has taken the place of positive law. The question is really 
raised whether the Christian has any law to which his life must 
conform, and, if he has, what kind of law? 

16—23. These verses answer the question put in v.15. The com- 
plexity of the passage is due to the fact that S. Paul wishes to explain 
that the Christian life is subject to law, but that the subjection differs 
from that of the Jew both in the character of the law and the nature 
of the subjection, (1) This new law is not a code of precepts but 
Gon’s righteousness revealed in the life of Christ: the life of Christ 
is the model to which the Christian life must conform. And that, 
not merely because it is an external standard, but because the living 
Christ is the source, and naturally therefore determines the character, 
of the Christian life. This thought gets full and fearless expression 
in vili. 2, 6 vduos Tod mvevpmatos THs fwis év Xp.’I.: but by that time 
the true place and character of preceptual law have been expounded, 
and there is no longer danger of confusion. (2) The nature of the 
subjection corresponds to the nature of the law: it is a whole-hearted 
self-surrender to Gop and to the life which embodies and reproduces, 
in those who so offer themselves, His righteousness. wzaxo7 here is 
very closely allied to ric7is, and might almost be described as ‘ faith 
in action’; cf. rioris d:’ dydans évepyouuevyn, Gal. v. 6. 

It is this complexity of the subject which occasions the inaccurate 
antithesis in v. 16; the parenthetic explanation of vv. 19—21, 
and the multiplication of phrase (jraxojs, dikaoctvys...tTUTov...de@ 
(22)). 

16. ov otSare ott, appeal to recognised principle. 

@, neut.: the case is stated as generally as possible, 

eis trakoyv=with a view to obeying, for obedience—the proper 
attitude of the dod)os. 

7 tmakons cis Stxatoodvyy, the antithesis fails: we expect 7 dcaco- 
aivns els Swhv. The reason for the change appears to be that the 
latter phrase could not yet be used without risk of misunderstanding: 
Soddor Sixacoovvns eis why could be fully accepted by a Jew as describing 
his state under law: consequently it is necessary to bring out the 
meaning both of taakoy and of dixavoodvn; and this is done first 
by substituting these words, in spite of the inexact antithesis; and 
then by explaining their meaning in 17—18. 
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‘maxons. Consequently the gen. here is not objective after dodo 
but descriptive=slaves who obey. ; 

els Sixaroctvyy, with a view to righteousness—to secure and main- 
tain righteousness. Righteousness here as generally = Gon’s righteous- 
ness as revealed in Christ and made known in the gospel. Hence 
it can be used alternatively with 7@ 0e@, vv. 18, 22. 

17. xdpis 8 +H Oe. The outburst of feeling is occasioned by the 
thought of the magnitude of the change which has been worked in 
them and in himself by Gop. 

ate Sotdou, really a uév clause, and to be translated ‘while you 
were’ or ‘though you were.’ 

tarnkotoarte 8 ek Kapdlas, the expansion of traxoy, v. 16, as the 
effect of a deep heartwhole effort of self-surrender in response to the 
revelation of Gop: ef. exactly x. 9, 10, whence is seen the closeness 
of jraxoy as here used to micris. The aor. refers to the definite act 
of self-surrender made when they became Christians (contrast je). 

els Sy wapeddonre timov Sibaxys=7o TIT THs didaxjs els dv 
mrapedbOnre. 

Titov SiSay7ys, (1) not ‘a type of doctrine’ as some comm., e.g. the 
Pauline form of the Gospel as contrasted with the Judaistic: this is 
quite alien from 8. Paul’s manner of thought and expression (2 Tim. 
i. 13 has quite a different meaning from that usually given), and also 
to the whole drift of the context: but (2) the model of conduct which 
they have been taught in the Gospel: cf. Eph. iv. 20, obx otrws éud- 
Gere Tov xptorév.... The gen, dudaxAs= dv ed:ddxOnTe. The ‘model’ 
in question is 6 xpucrés: the new righteousness being Gon’s righteous- 
ness revealed in the character of the Christ: as Jesus ascended, He 
is here regarded not so much as the Master who claims, but as the 
personal Pattern who guides, the obedience of the surrendered life. 
This description of the object of obedience is therefore in line with 
the others (dicaroovyy, 18, 19, Acq, 22). For rézros as a personal model 
for imitation cf, Phil. iii. 17; 1 Thes. i. 7; 2 Thes. iii. 9; 1 Tim. 
iv. 12; Tit, ii. 7; 1 Pet. v. 3. 

mapeddOnre. The correct interpretation of réaos makes the use of 
this verb natural—they had been handed over, in their Baptism 
(aor.), to a new kind of life; ||in thought to éBamrle@npev els Kpiorév, 
v. 8. Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 11. 

18. eovrsOnre TH Sixacoctvy. The correct antithesis which was 
avoided in v. 16 is now given, because the sense in which # dcx. is to 
be taken has been made clear in the preceding sentence; Art.=the 
righteousness of Gop revealed in Christ. 

19. dv8pdmuvov Aéyw. An apology for the harsh word édovAdOnrTe : 
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he calls it slavery, because the weakness of the flesh needs just such 
a masterful control as that word implies, and as it had lent itself to 
under its former master. The mastery of Christ is even more exact- 
ing and exclusive than the mastery of sin. Cf. Mt. v. 20, He 
developes this thought in vv. 19—21. 

Sid rHv dod. gives the reason why he thinks the word dovdela 
appropriate even to their new life. 

Bomep yap «.t.A. A summary of the state described ini. 18f. Cf. 
ii. 14f. 

eis dyracpov=for hallowing, to be hallowed; the translation into 
character of the call expressed in the name dyor: submitting their 
lives to the influence of the revealed dixcatocdvy: here, as generally, 
marks the process; cf. 1 Pet. i. 2; 2 Thes. ii. 13; 1 Thes. iv. 7. The 
hallowing is the work of the Spirit (cf. viii. 2) upon their surrendered 
lives. 

20. ydp. Make this effort, for your former freedom or slavery 
brought you such gain as now shames you. 

21. elxere, used you to enjoy. éb’ ois=ékelvwy ép’ ols, from those 
things at which.... 

kaptov here= the results of their slavery—so dYwrra—xdproua: in 
the one case earned and paid, in the other not earned but given. 

22. Sovrwbévres 8€ +o Hed. The fullest expression of the service 
into which they have been brought. 

ere. You bear your proper fruit; or perhaps imper.; cf. v, 19. 
N. the present of continued action. 

23. +o xdpropa. The concrete instance of Gon’s ydpus. 

év Xp. With ¢ ai. as v. 11: for the full name cf. n. on vy, 21. 


N. refrain again. 


G2 


CHAPTER VII. 


(1) Your experience of human laws helps here: you are aware that 
law rules a man so long only as he lives—for instance marriage binds 
the wife during the life of her husband; but after his death she is 
free to marry another. (4) So you were under the law, but you died 
with the Christ, by the death of His Body, and that was a death 
to the law, so that you became united to Another, to Him who was 
raised from death just in order that (in Him) we might bear fruit 
to Gop. (5) For when the flesh was the condition in which we lived, 
the sinful states which we experienced under the influence of the law 
were so operative in our members that we bore fruit only for death, 
(6) but in our present condition we have been freed from all influence 
of the law, we are dead in respect of that character in which we were 
held under its influence, so that we are now rendering our due service 
under the influence of a fresh action of spirit and not by an antiquated 
action of literal precept. 

A new illustration enforces the argument of the preceding section 
that freedom from law does not imply freedom to sin. There is a 
change of allegiance which has its analogue in human laws. The 
change chosen as an illustration is that of the law of marriage. 
This suggests not only allegiance but a union which is productive 
of offspring. The old union is of the self with the flesh or the ‘old 
man’; under the influence of law that produced sin: the new union 
is of the self with Christ; it has been brought about by the self sharing 
the death of Christ, and consequently becoming united to His risen 
Life: this union involves as its product service to Gop under the 
inspiration of a fresh spirit. The progress in the main argument 
is in this emphasis on the new life as in Christ, developing vi. 11, 23. 

If the illustration is to be pressed, the conception must be that 
there is a persistent self, first wedded to a nature of flesh and, under 
law, begetting sins;.then that nature dies, the self is freed from it 
and its law, and is wedded to Christ. In this union it brings forth 
the new fruit. So in vi.6 it is not the self, but the old character that 
was crucified with Christ, ‘we,’ ‘ourselves,’ were set free. Thereis a 
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distinction between the self and the character which the self assumes 
whether év capkt or év mveduari. Cf. Gifford and S. H., aliter Lft. 

1. vopov. Quite general—not Roman or Jewish, but a general 
axiom of law. 

6 vépos=the law under which he lives, whatever it be. 

2. Katipynta. dwd. Cf. Gal. v. 4: has been made, so to speak, 
non-existent as regards that law and so freed from it. 

3. xpyparioe, Acts xi. 26 only=will be called; cf. Wetst. 

yévntou dvopl. Cf. Lev. xxii. 12; Ruth i. 12 f. 

vod py etvar. Cf. vi. 6 note. 

4, @avardOnte, you were put to death, i.e. your former nature 
was slain but you yourselves survived to enter upon a new life, free 
from that law which bound the old nature, but with its own character- 
istic obligation. é@av. corresponds to xarjpynra of v. 2. See vi. 8 n. 

Bid trod odparos Tod xpiorod. Cf. Heb. x. 10; Col. i. 22; 1 Pet. 
ii. 24, and perhaps1 Cor. x. 16, apparently the only passages outside 
Evy. where the pre-resurrection Body is spoken of thus. Both Col. 
and 1 Pet. are parallel: and 1 Pet. so close that it must depend on 
this passage. Infra xii. 5=1 Cor. xii. 27, we have the sense of the 
Body as the form of the Church, developed in Eph. i. 23 et passim. 
In Col. the words ris capxés are expressly added to mark the dis- 
tinction, 

Sia t.o. Cf. vi. 3,8. The thought is that as they were baptised 
into Christ, they shared the effects of His Death in the Body as well 
as those of His risen life. N. rot xptorod: the article marks the 
reference to the historic action. 

eis to yev. So that you came to be wedded to another, ie. than 
that old nature which was slain. 

tya. Closely with éyepOévte. 

Kapopopricapev. Sc. under the influence of the new life imparted | 
by the Risen Lord, constituting in each individual a ‘new man’ or 
character. 

5. hyev ev rH wapKl=6 mddauos dvOpwros of vi. 6. 

7a TanpaTa Tov Gp.: madrypara only Paul, Heb. and 1 Pet. 
=(1) sufferings, cf. viii. 18, and commonly; (2)=experiences, here 
and Gal. vy. 24=concrete instances of wd@os, the state in which the 
subject is regarded as not active but receptive of experiences. So 
here=the effects which our sins produced upon our nature. See 
vi. 6 n. 

74 Sd Tod vopov. Developed and explained in vv. 7 ff. These ex- 
periences came through the influence of law upon the old nature. 

évnpyetro = were constantly being made operative, i.e. by the action 
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of 6 réAatos dv@pwiros in reaction against law (ré dia 7. v.); cf. Robin- 
gon, Eph. 247. évepyeto@a in S. Paul is always passive, implying an 
agent, here the context shows that the agent is 6 wa. dvOpwmos. 

6. KaTypyyOnpev dard vopou=lavardOnucy TH Vimy || V. 2. 

droPavevres év @ kaTerxopne0a=being dead in or to that character 
in which we were held in a state of subjection; drodavévres r@ (or 
& 7) wadalwy dvOpdrw ev @ xat.; cf. Joh. v. 4 T. R., the only 
other instance of the passive in N.T. Cf. Polyb. 1v. 51. 1, Qewpotvres 
Tov warépa...catexouevov év Adefavdpeig. The old nature was the 
prison in which we, our true selves, were detained. 

&ore Sovdeveryv=so that we are still servants (pres.) but in newness 
of spirit ete. Cf. Burton, §§ 369 f. 

év kawworytt mvetparos. év circumstantial. Our service is rendered 
in a new atmosphere marked by the presence in us of Spirit, i.e. the 
Spirit of the life in Christ Jesus; cf. viii. 1. 

Tadaornre yedpparos=the worn-out system which was marked by 
the dominance of written precepts. Cf. ii. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 6; S. H. 
ii, 27. The antithesis occurs only in these passages; and contrasts 
the external law with the internal quickening spirit. 


vii. 7—25. The new life is effective to achieve righteousness in 
eack man, as the law could not do. 

(7) Not that the law is itself sin, but it awakes the consciousness 
of sin, as, for instance, covetousness is not felt as sin till it 
is known to be a breach of law; sin gets its opportunity through 
law. (9) In the personal experience, there is first a (non-moral) 
existence unconscious of law; when a definite precept is brought 
into this experience, sin springs to life, the man dies: for sin, like 
some alien power, gets its opportunity by this precept, deceives the 
man and slays him. (12) While therefore the law represents and 
is even in detail the standard of holiness, righteousness and good, 
(13) yet by this good, sin works death and proves itself so to be 
downright sin, (14) because of the inevitable antithesis between the 
spiritual character of the law, and the fleshly nature of the awakened 
consciousness which makes it sin’s slave. (15) It is in fact the 
experienced antagonism of the conscious will and the fleshly practice; 
the former witnesses to the goodness of the law; the latter to an 
indwelling power, not the personal will, but sin; (18) in this fleshly 
nature by itself there is nothing good ; it even prevents the good will 
actualising itself in practice; (20) but in that case, the practice 
belongs not to the man but to the sin which possesses him. (21) So 
we are driven by analysis of our experience to recognise, if not a 
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double personality, at least a person and a power, within conscious. 
ness; it is a principle of this twofold consciousness that the will sides 
with the law of Gop while in the body there appears another, an- 
tagonistic, law which enslaves a man: from this slavery I find in 
myself no power to escape. (25) But thank Gop there is such a 
power, not of me but within me, the help of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
So that, to sum up all, in one and the same self there is a double 
servitude: with my mind and heart I am a slave to Gop’s law, with 
my flesh I am a slave to sin’s law. 

This section then brings out the true character of the effect of law, 
as the revelation in positive precepts of Gon’s will for man. Its effect 
is to give the knowledge of right and wrong, to awaken, that is, the 
moral consciousness; this at once brings out the antagonism between 
the nature of man as living in the flesh, and his will and intelligence, 
which approve the law; the antagonism arises with the attempt to 
act; the good will finds itself thwarted by something in the nature, 
which, as not properly essential to the nature and yet finding its ready 
instrument therein, is realised as a power lodged there and is called 
sin. So definite and actual is this power felt to be in our experience 
that S. Paul, interpreting that experience, describes it as a power 
imposing, on all but equal terms with Gop, a law upon his nature, 
a law which says ‘thou shalt’ in direct contradiction of Gon’s law 
‘thou shalt not.’ In this conflict he has found no help except in 
the reinforcement of his will by the new spirit which has become 
his, by the aid of Jesus Christ our Lord, This is developed in e. viii. 
The law with all its goodness does not impart such a power. The 
difficulty of the passage is due to the depth of the psychological 
analysis to which 8. Paul here subjects his own experience; he 
analyses so thoroughly as to reach the common human element in 
the individual experience. See Additional Note, p. 216. 

7. tlovv épodpev; Yet another suggestion stated, to be put aside. 
If under law we are slaves to sin, under grace to righteousness, it 
might be supposed that the law itself is sin: but as the law is a 
revelation of Gon’s will, such a supposition would be monstrous. 

é\Acd introduces the true statement of the case, which covers the 
next few verses. 

¢yvev. Inceptive: I did not become conscious of sin but by the 
law, making its claim on me for right action. 

mHy te yop érvOupiay. Cf. 2 Cor. x. 8 (édv Te yap). This isolated te 
introduces a particular example of the effect of law from the 10th 
Commandment: almost=eyen, or in particular; cf. Shilleto, Dem. 
F. L. § 176, crit. ann. : 
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ovk ASety. Ihad remained without knowledge of the real meaning of 
covetousness, if the law had not kept saying.... Cf. Moulton, p. 200 f. 

8. addopprjv...kaBodoa, ‘having gota handle.’ ddoppyx=a starting 
point, base of operations, opportunity. 

1] dpaptla throughout the passage is treated as a concrete force 
or power. It is remarkable that S. Paul comes as near as possible to 
personifying the conception of sin, but does not actually use the idea 
of a personal author of evil: he here limits his account strictly to the 
analysis of actual experience; cf. S. H. p. 145. See Additional Note, 
p. 218. 

Sid rHs éevtoAts. Closely with d¢. d.: the positive command (é.=a 
particular law) was the opportunity; cf. iii. 20, v. 20. The order of 
the phrases is due to the necessity of emphasising the manner of 
sin’s entry into experience; 6d: rT. é. is here unemphatic. 

év evol. §S. Paul analyses his own experience as typical. 

Kateipyadoato...m. é The idea seems to be that the impulses of 
man’s nature are not recognised as being right or wrong, till the 
sense of right and wrong is awakened by a positive command: 
when this occurs, what were neutral impulses become ‘lusts,’ i.e. 
desires of what is forbidden; it is this perverse desire which is 
described as the work of ‘sin,’ impulses persisting when there is 
present the knowledge that they are wrong, and the will or true 
self is not yet strong enough to control them. 

x@pls yop k.r.A. For apart from a knowledge of right and wrong 
sin has no power of action; there is no moral sense or moral judg- 
ment. Cf.1 Cor. xv. 56, a passage which shows that the main idea 
had been represented already in S. Paul’s teaching. For véuos as 
imparting the sense of right and wrong ef. ii. 14 f. 

9. eyo 8t wv «.t.A. ‘I was living unaffected by law once.’ He 
goes back to a pre-moral state—not necessarily in actual memory 
of a completely non-moral experience, but comparatively: his life as 
a child was untouched by numberless demands of law, which accumu- 
lated with his moral development; at that period whole regions of 
his life were purely impulsive; one after another they came under 
the touch of law, and with each new pressure of law upon his con- 
sciousness the sphere, in which it was possible to sin, was enlarged. 
It was easy to carry this retrospect one step beyond memory and to 
see himself living a life of pure impulse before the very first voice of . 
law reached him: and to regard such a stage as a typical stage in 
the general development of the moral sense in man. 

dvélnoev, ‘sprang to life’: only here and Lk. xv. 24 (=revived), 
not classical. We should perhaps recognise here an instance of the 
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‘perfectivising’ function of the preposition; ef. Moulton, p. 112. 
Both A. and R.V. ‘revived’: but the whole point is that at that 
moment sin for the first time came to life. For this use of dva 
ci. dvaBody, dvabumiacba, dvaxim@rew, dvaréddew. 
“10. éyd 8tdrébavov. Here of the death to the pre-moral life, a death 
by and in sin: aor. =became dead. 

edpé0n = proved in my experience; more than éyévero. 

ll. énmwdtyoev «.t.A. Here we get nearest to personification of 
% dp., with the echo of Gen. ii, 13; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14. 
The deceit lies in the representation of the satisfaction of the for- 
bidden impulse as more desirable than obedience to the command. 

12. 6 pévx.t.A. The antithesis is not expressed; an interruption 
is caused by the occurrence of one more false conclusion which has to 
be removed. Then the line of thought is resumed in v. 14, 

Sixkala=right, 

13. 16 dya0ov k.t.A. Did that good thing, law, itself prove death 
to me? 

Wdpaptia. Se. éyévero éuol Odvaros. 

tva d. The effect of sin found to be death proves sin to be what 
it is. 

Sid Tod dyaov= did Toh vduov. Karepyatopévyn, by producing. 

14. olSapev yap dt. Appeal to acknowledged principle. 

mvevpatiKds introduces the final description of the internal conflict: 
it is a struggle of mvedua against duapria to win the mastery of cdpé. 
In this struggle law is on the side of zvedua, but only as a standard 
and revelation of right, not as a spiritual power strengthening man’s 
will; that can only come from Gop, by an internal influence on man’s 
AVEVLG. 

odpkivos. Fleshy, made of flesh, marks the substance or com- 
ponent part of substance; capxixés marks character. A mvedua may 
be capxixdy but cannot be cdpxwor. Cf. AéOwos, Joh. ii. 6; 2 Cor. 
iii. 3; évAwos, 2 Tim. ii. 20; see Westcott on Heb. vii. 16. Here 
the word is precise; his nature has in it a fleshy element; if this 
dominates the wvedua, then the man is capxixds; if the mvedua con- 
trols it, the man is mvevparixés. odp€ describes the man in his 
natural state, including not merely his material body, but his mental 
and volitional operations so far as they are limited to or dominated 
by his earthly and temporal concerns. The evil belongs to cdpé not 
in itself but in its wrong relation to spirit; so far as it is brought 
completely under the control of spirit, it too becomes mvevpariKxy; 
hence explain 1 Cor. xv. 44 f. So mvefua becomes capkixdy if it sub- 
ordinates itself to cdpé& Of. 1 Cor. iii, 1 and 3 ff. 
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mempasiévos, ‘one that has sold himself under sin’=‘ made a slave 
under sin,’ not explanatory of cdpxios but a further determination of 
the condition. Before law came, man was cdpxwos, but not erp. 
d. du.; now he is both. Metaph. only here in N.T. 

15. ydp amplifies the idea of wempapévos ; he is no longer his own 
master but under a tyranny he hates. 

8 katepydfopor. The effects I produce are not the outcome of my 
own knowledge and purpose. 

ov ywookw=I form no true conception of, I do not thoroughly 
realise—the durative present. Cf. ¢&mrdrncev, v. 11. 

mpdoow, put into practice. mow, commit in act. 

17. vvvi 8. But, in this cage, this being so. 

ovKére eyo. It is, when this point is reached, no longer my true 
self that is producing these effects, but the indwelling and alien 
tyrant. 

18. ot8.=I am fully conscious that.... 

totvr’ gory «.7.A. A correction of the too wide év éyol; in his true 
self there is dya6év, the knowledge of and appreciation of law. 

évtt capxt. The evilis not the flesh, but alien from, though lodged 
in, the flesh. 

Tmapdketar. Only here and 21. 

19-315; 

20=17. 

21. dpa sums up the reiterated positions of vv. 15—20. 

Tov vopov=this law of my condition: a new sense of the word 
involving some confusion of language. The law of bis condition is 
that there are two laws at once in his complex nature, one a law 
of his mind, i.e. the law of Gop accepted by his mind, one a law 
intruded upon his ‘members’ by sin, embodying the law of sin. 
It is just possible however that rov véuov =the law of Gon (cf. 4 épy%) ; 
and tr. ‘I find as regards the Law, that when I will to do the good’ 
(i.e. the bidding of this law) etc. This is strained, but diminishes 
the confusion. Of. 8S. H. 

76 kadov. The ideally true and right, as referred to a standard: 
dyo0sy=that which is good, as judged by effects. 

22. T@ vouw tod Yeov. The law of Gop, however revealed, but 
always in the form of positive command. 

tov to dvOpwrov describes the inter core of personality, including 
mind and will. Cf. vi. 6 n. 

23. é tots pédeow describes the flesh as organised and active in 
various directions=the cua in detail. Observe that S. Paul does 
not say ‘of my members’ but ‘in my members.’ He carefully avoids 
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using language which implies that this law is proper to the flesh 
in its essential nature; it has its lodgment there, but the flesh is 
destined, and must be claimed, for other and higher allegiance. 

T® vipw Tod vods pou=the law accepted by my mind, Gon’s law 
made my own in apprehension and acceptance. 

alxpodkorl{ovra || mempauevos, v. 14. 

TO vow THs du. The law imposed by sin. 

24,25. A parenthetic exclamation, a cry for help, and the answer. 

24. &« Tov o. t. 0. tr. The man has become all but wholly involved 
in his body which sin has made captive to death. +. @. 7. this moral 
death. 

Just as in v. 9 §. Paul’s keen self-analysis carries him beyond 
actual memory into the imagination of a pre-moral state, so here 
he carries the analysis of the internal strife, perhaps beyond his 
actual experience, into the sympathetic realisation of the common 
human state and need, when man’s spirit realises its extremity and 
does not yet see hope: though the very realisation is the first gleam 
of hope. Cf. S. H. See Additional Note, p. 218. 

25. xdpis 870d. An exclamation—noé in construction. For 
the phrase cf. 1 Cor. xv. 57. 

Sid 7T. «.7.A. Se. pucOjcouae or épptcOnv. Law being the bare 
declaration of right had no power to move the living springs of 
action: that power comes from and through the Risen Lord impart- 
ing His own new life to man. This thought is developed in e. viii. 

dpa otv sums up the whole statement of the condition of man in 
the face of law on the one hand, and of sin on the other. 

avros éyo=I by myself and apart from any new or other power 
which may be available to change the balance of contending powers. 
It is important to remember that the whole section is an analysis 
of man’s state under law, definitely excluding, for the moment, from 
consideration all action of Gop upon man’s spirit except through the 
channel of communicated law. It has already been shown or as- 
sumed that there is such action, both in the case of Gentiles (ii. 14) 
and in Abraham’s case (c. iv.) as typical of the pious Jew; here we 
are reminded that that action reaches its full and effective operation 
in the risen Lord. But it was necessary, by this analysis, to isolate, 
as it were, from these considerations, the case of man under law, 
in order to bring out the exact place of law in the moral and religious 
experience of man, and to show that more than law was needed by 
him-and has been and is operative in him. See Additional Note on 
vouos, p. 211. 

+@ pav vot. The voids is here used for the mind as capable of the 
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knowledge of Gop and His Will. veua seems to be avoided, because 
it definitely suggests the direct connexion with and dependence upon 
Gop as acting upon man’s spirit ; and that thought is for the moment 
excluded. The use of the word is almost confined to S. Paul. Cf. 
23, xii. 2; Eph. iv. 23; Col. ii. 18. Here it includes apprehension 
and inclination. 

There is much to be said for Joh. Weiss’ suggestion (op. cit. 
p. 231 f.) that there has been here a primitive transposition of text, 
so that originally dpa oty avrds...duaprias preceded radalrwpos...7uiav. 
The radairwpos clause would come most properly after the summary 
of the all but desperate situation in dpa ofv x.7.. The last clause 
(xdpis x.7.d.) would come naturally at the end of the whole dis- 
cussion ; it contains the name which has so often already been used, 
as a concluding refrain: and it marks the transition to viii. 1. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


D. VIII. THe NATURE OF THE POWER AND OF THE WORKING OF THE 
Nuw Lirz EXPLAINED. 


1—11. The power is the indwelling spirit. 

(1) It follows from this examination of man’s state under law, 
that in our present state, as effected by Gop, those who are made 
one with Christ Jesus are not under penalties. (2) For the new 
condition brought by the Spirit, which animates the new life we 
received on being united with Christ Jesus, liberated us once for all 
from the former tyranny. (3) Gon’s law, barely declaring His will, 
could not do this because it was undermined by means of the flesh. 
But Gop Himself did the work of liberation, first, through His Son 
incarnate triumphing over sin even in the flesh, (4) and secondly and 
consequently through His Son in us, fulfilling. the claim of law by 
conduct on the lines of spirit not of flesh. (5) It was in fact just this 
reinforcement of man’s spirit which was needed, in the antagonism 
of spirit and flesh, to overcome the limitations of the latter and to 
bring it under the power of the spirit. (9) That work has now been 
done in Christians: Gop’s Spirit dwells in them, because if they are 
Christ’s they possess Christ’s Spirit, which implies that their bodies 
are dead for all purposes of sin, their spirits a living power in the 
body for all purposes of righteousness, (11) for all purposes, because 
they are thus strengthened by the same Power which raised Christ 
Jesus from death, and will put life into their bodies, in themselves 
doomed to death, because it is Gop’s Spirit dwelling in them, 

This section then brings out the nature of the power of the Gospel 
in contrast with the description of the powerlessness of law. That 
power in fact is the power of the life of the Risen Lord in the 
Christian, bringing to bear upon the human spirit the whole moral 
and spiritual force of the Spirit of Gop Himself. 

i. dpa. So, after this exposition, it becomes clear. 

yoy. As things now are, under the new dispensation, 
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katéxpia. In Christ there is no penal state following upon a 
verdict of condemnation, because in Christ men are acquitted (justi- 
fied); cf. v. 16 n. 

rots év Xp.*I. Those whose relation to Gop is determined by their 
union with Christ. Xp. I. always in this order after év and eds (unless 
Gal. iii, 14). 

2. 6 yap vopnos Tt. wv. K.t.A, The life in Christ Jesus is the new 
life of and in men, Christ’s life in them, their life in Christ. This 
life has its instrument or vehicle, as it were, in the new spirit that is 
in men, new, because the result of their spirit being in union with 
and invigorated by Christ’s Spirit (v. 9). This new or renewed spirit 
has its own law regulating its true condition, just as the old spirit 
had (vii. 21): and this law is embodied in the life and character of 
Christ; its first utterance is justification by faith which at once 
liberates a man from the tyranny of sin and death and dictates a 
corresponding manner of life; cf. n. on vi. 16—23. It is very re- 
markable that S. Paul should use this word véuos to express any 
condition of the new life: it at least shows how far he is from having 
worked out a complete technical vocabulary. <‘‘ He is using v. here in 
the sense of Torah which is very much wider than ». as ordinarily 
interpreted.” J.H. A. Hart. In +. ry. 7. ¢ there is a reference to 
Gen. ii. 7: this is a new creation; cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

év Xp. “I. Closely with fwis; the whole phrase describes the 
‘new man.’ 

Hrevoeowoev. Se. as soon as it came into action. Cf. vi. 4, 8, 11. 

Grd tod vopov t. Gd. K. tT. 0. Hither (1) the law imposed by sin, 
cf. vii. 23, 25, or (2) the law which gave sin its opportunity, ef. 
vii. 11. The first is more in accordance with usage in c. vii.; yet 
it obliges us to take vduos in a different sense from v. 3. 

8. yap explains the method of liberation. 

toadvvatrov. For abstract ddvvacta: cf. 7d yvijovov, 2 Cor. vill. 8; 
7d Soxiwov, James i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 7(?); 76 xpynordy, supra ii. 4; cf. 
Blass, p. 155=the incapacity, ineffectiveness, lack of power. The 
construction is pendent; cf. Blass, p. 283. 

tov vopov, Here clearly of the law of Gop as apprehended by man. 

év ® jodever=the quality by which it was in a state of weakness, 
brought to that weakness (by sin) by means of the flesh; ef. vii. 14 n. 
ajo Sever = constantly proved weak. 

6 @eds. The whole action described is the action of Gop. 

tov é, vidv. ‘The emphatic éavrod brings out the community of 
nature between the Father and the Son, cf. v, 82, Col. i. 13,” S. H. 
Add to ‘nature’ mind and purpose. 
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mépapas. In this connexion only here and in Ev. Joh. 

év op. o. dp. Cf. Phil. ii. 7; Heb. ii. 17. 6p. does not mark 
unreality but suggests a difference; cf. v.14, vi.5n. The difference 
here is indicated by the addition of au. The odpé which He assumed 
never admitted the tyranny of sin, though it included the capacity 
for temptation and sin. In these words S. Paul touches the very 
nerve of the Passion, and indicates the supreme act of the divine | 
Love. See Moberly, Atonement and Personality, ¢. vi. 

o. dpaptlas=human nature as it is under the dominion of gin. 
This phrase comes most near to describing flesh as in itself sinful; 
but that misunderstanding has already been fully guarded against. 

mept dpaptias. mepl=in the matter of, to deal with. wtmép=on 
behalf of. But the distinction between these prepositions is obscured 
in the Greek of this time. wmép is never used with the sing. (sin 
as sin) but only with the plural (men’s sins): epi with both. It 
is probable that in epi duaprias there is a direct allusion to the 
sin-offering ; cf. Lev. iv. et passim; Heb. x. 6 al. (cf. Heb. x. 26); 
but the reference is also wider. 

KaTéxpive THY Gp. Condemned it, gave a verdict against it in its 
claim upon man: if was just this effective condemnation which law 
had been unable to compass. 

év ri capkt. With xaréxpive=in His flesh; cf. vi. 1—10, esp. 6, 7, 
10. This parallel shows the reference to be primarily to the Cruci- 
fixion (cf. vii. 4); but the whole Incarnate Life showed the victorious 
power over sin which culminated in the Death and Resurrection, and 
constituted a verdict against sin’s claim to man’s nature. The whole 
was one act of redemption of the flesh, i.e. of human nature: it is 
that act in all its bearings which is in question here, in contrast with 
70 ddvvaTtov TOU vduov. 

4. tva. The object of the sending and the condemnation of sin. 

7o Suxalopa, the righteous claim of the law. The law as Gop’s 
revealed will has a claim over man: the same act which repudiated 
the claim of sin provided for the fulfilment of the claim of the law. 
Law and sin are here conceived as litigants for the ownership of man. 

éy ypiv. Not od’ quay: in us as renewed in Christ. 

rots prj K.7.A. Not=if we walk, but in us in the character of men 
whose principle of conduct is regulated not by flesh but by spirit. A 
summary description of the true life of man, seen and made possible 
in Christ. 

kard odpKa...kord mvedpo. This antithesis at last becomes ex- 
plicit, and is developed in vv. 5—8. In vii. 25 the antithesis was 
voos and odpé; here, when it is more a question of the roots of action, 
itis mvedua and odpé. 
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5. yap. Explains how walking after spirit leads to the fulfilment 
of the claim of law, by a series of contrasted clauses. 

of ydp kard odpxa dvres. Those who take flesh for their standard 
of reference and line of action. 

7a THS TAapKds povodow. Ppovety td Twos=to adopt a man’s 
interests as your own, to side with him, be of his party: so here, 
not=havye fleshly thoughts (capxica ¢povobvres), but side with the 
flesh, make its aims, characteristics and interests their own; ef. 
Mt. xvi. 23 || Mk viii. 33 only. It is just this giving flesh its 
wrong place in the mutual relation of the elements of man’s nature 
which makes it the instrument of sin 

6. to dpdvypa. Almost=the policy, the leading idea, of the flesh 
when isolated and uncontrolled, i.e. of man as merely earthly. Only 
in this chapter. 

7. 70 op. tis TapKds exOpa els Ocdv. As before, it is the flesh 
as usurping and absorbing man’s whole interest which is in question, 
not the flesh in general. 

8. ot év capkt dvres, those whose being is wholly involved in 
flesh, not=those who are living in this passing life. 

9. ipets 8%. Spirit, not flesh, is even now the atmosphere and 
inspiration of the Christian life. 

év mvevpatr. The human spirit (as shown by the contrast with 
odpé), which, in Christians, has become the channel or vehicle on and 
in which the divine Spirit works. zv. is that eloment in human 
nature by which man is capable of communion with Gop; and that 
communion reaches its culminating point when it is mediated by 
the life in and of Christ: then the Spirit of Gop not only speaks to 
or influences occasionally but dwells in the human spirit; and this is 
re-created, becomes new, as the spirit of the life in Christ Jesus; ef. 
Joh, iii. 34. Cf. S. H. 

tvedpa Qcod || rvefua Xpiorod || Xpucrds. Cf. Acts ii. 33; supra, 
1.4; v. 5; infra, 14. The Spirit is the Spirit of Gop because He is 
sent from Gop: He is the Spirit of Christ, because He comes as 
representative of Christ, and brings the living power, the life of the 
ascended Lord, into human lives: so as the result of His action Christ 
Himself dwells in man. See Moberly, op. cit. pp. 197 ff. 

elrep, if, as is admitted: an appeal to the acknowledged character 
of Baptism; cf. vi. 1 ff. It is important to note that in all these 
sentences, no new teaching is being given, but appeal made to 
established truth. 

ei 8 tis k.7.A. To be a Christian is to have Christ’s Spirit; not 
merely to have a spirit like Christ’s. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 14—16, 

ovk. Cf, Moulton, p. 171; Blass, p, 254. 
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10. «i 8 Xpurrds év tpiy. The converse of év Xpicrg; the conse- 
quence of having Christ’s Spirit. 

Sid dpapriav = for the sake of, for the purposes of sin. Of. 
Mk ii. 27; 1 Cor. xi. 9; Blass, p. 132. 

70...mvevpa {wy. The spirit is not merely alive, but a principle 
of life in the man ; under its power the body too is alive. 

Sid Suxatosivynv. For the purposes of righteousness; cf. 4. 

11. et 8 «.7.A. Develops the thought implied in 10 that the 
body, too, even now is quickened by the new life; it has become 
a Omdov Oikarocvyys, vi. 13. 

To wy. t. éy. The resurrection of Jesus is a measure and warrant 
both of the will and of the power of the Spirit of Gop, to bring life 
into what is dead. Cf. iv. 24 and v. 6, 10, 11. 

fworoujce. Cf. vi. 8. The reference is not to the final resurrec- 
tion, but to the present spiritual quickening of the whole man, the 
foretaste of that. The future is used, because a condition has to be 
fulfilled by man, wioris; cf. vi. 11 (with 8). 

a Ovyta cwpata. Your bodies, dead though they be; ef. vii. 24 
and vii. 4. 

The whole context seems to be decisive in favour of this line of 
interpretation. The section (viii. 1—11) balances the preceding 
section (vii. 7—25). There the inability of the law by itself to 
produce the higher spiritual life was shown; and the argument dealt 
primarily and mainly with human life as itis now. Here the whole 
object is to show that the Gospel provides just such a power as law 
lacks, a power, that is, to revive and renew the human spirit so as to 
enable it to mould and master the whole life. The life and death 
spoken of are the spiritual life and death already described; the 
raising is the present liberation of the spirit which affects the body 
also, making it too serve its true ends and live its true life. The 
raising of Jesus is a proof both of the will and character and power 
of that Spirit, which operated then and operates now through the 
risen Life communicated now to man; cf. vi. 2—11. The future 
resurrection is not referred to; but it is of course implied as a conse- 
quence of the whole relation thus described between Gop and man. 
Cf. closely 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11, iii. 18, v. 1416. The thought of the 
future resurrection life becomes explicit in v.17. As v. 1—11 argued 
that if Gop so loved us as to give His Son to die for us, He must love 
us enough to complete His saving work in us through His Son; so 
viii. 1—11 argues that if Gop had power and will to raise Jesus from 
the dead, He must have power and will to raise us in and through 
His Son from the death of sin. 
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12-39. The interpretation of the character and obligations of 
human life, under the power of the indwelling Spirit, in relation to 
creation and to Gop. 

(12) If then all this is true, that our spirit in its warfare with the 
flesh is reinforced by Gov’s Spirit, our life intimately dependent upon 
Christ living in us through that Spirit, then the duty of the Christian 
is clear; itis a duty not to the flesh but to the spirit, not to live as 
the flesh dictates, but to live as the spirit dictates, bringing through 
a fleshly death to a spiritual life all the doings and farings of the 
body ; (14) only so, as always answering to the leading of the Spirit, 
do we act up to our character as sons of Gop—a character which has 
replaced that of slaves, which enjoins a free appeal to the Father’s 
love and answers to the inner testimony of His Spirit acting upon 
ours—(17) only so, do we claim as children our share ofthe life of 
Gop in Christ, a share of present suffering as the means to a share in 
the future glory. (18) For we cannot disregard this character of 
fleshly death, of present sufferings: nor should we try to do so: they 
are the stamp placed upon creation to mark its vanity, its transitory 
character, its merely preliminary and preparatory quality : corruption 
in nature and in man is the evidence of a redemption now working 
through the breaking up of present conditions and one day to be 
munifested in the establishment of a glorious freedom: (23) our 
adoption to sonship is inchoate but incomplete, and a strain and 
trial now of mortal nature: hope is its inspiration: patience and 
endurance its condition: the joy and glory it points to are incom- 
parably greater than the trials and troubies of the present. 

(26) Corresponding to this present condition of our nature is the 
activity of the Spirit helping our infirmity, by supplementing our 
ignorant and feeble prayers with His indescribable intercessions known 
in their fullest meaning only to Gop, (28) to us known only as the 
incontestable labours of Gop Himself in carrying out His purpose for 
the creatures of His love, through the whole wonderful progress from 
the first idea He formed of them as to be sharers in the character of 
His Son, through His determination, call, justification, to that final 
consummation, in which He brings them to the full concrete realisa- 
tion of His glory. 

(31) And as our ultimate comfort and joy we reflect that all this 
unspeakable procedure rests upon the firm foundation of Gon’s love 
—instanced by His not sparing His own Son: that act shows that 
He can grudge nothing to us in the fulfilment of His purpose—no 
voice can be raised against us, no judgment delivered, when His 
voice and judgment have been declared in Christ, dead or rather 
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risen from death, throned at Gon’s right hand, interceding for us. 
(35) Christ in His love has passed through all the possibilities of 
human. experience in bodily and spiritual pain: they cannot separate 
us from Him. He has faced and subjugated all the most tremendous 
facts and forces and conditions and influences under which man ig 
placed: they cannot separate us from Him. And to say that is to 
say, that nothing can separate us from the love of Gop which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Note the refrain vy. 11, 21, vi. 23, vii. 25, viii. 11 (al.), 39. This 
section sums up the bearing of the whole preceding argument upon 
the character and relations of human life: and ends in the sublime 
assertion of the Love of Gop as the spring and root of all Gon’s deal- 
ings with man, as revealed in the Gospel. Then out of the very heart 
of this overwhelming joy springs the tremendous problem of Israel’s 
rejection of the Love of Gop (ce. ix.—xi.). 


12. dpa ody covers the whole argument from y. 12 and proceeds to 
conclusions as to Christian conduct; but this purpose is interrupted 
by the thought of the Spirit and the wide bearings of the relation of 
sonship to Gop. The subject of Christian conduct is resumed in 
c. xii. Here the main character of the Christian life is expounded. 

éperérar. Still debtors, but under a new allegiance. Cf. Gal. 
vy. 3; Mt. xviii. 21; Le. vii. 41. 

13. pédAdere dtro8yyjoxev. The periphrastic future of the durative 
present—you will continue in or be ina state of death ; drodavetcbe= 
you will die, of the single event; cf. Moulton, p. 114; Burton, § 72. 
Consequently the reference is the same as in vii. 10, 11. 

Cavaradre. Sc. dua dpuapriavy, v. 10; the durative present. Cf. 
véxpwots, 2 Cor. iv. 10; vexpoty, Col. ili. 5, ct. aor. vii. 4. tds mpages 
Tov owHparos, in a bad sense, because of the || xara odpxa, and in 
antithesis to mvedua: the body’s practices independent of spirit are 
bad. 

14, Sco. ydp. You must do this, for only if so led by Gon’s 
Spirit, are you true sons. 

15,16. Parenthetic, enforcing the description of Christians as sons. 

15. é@dBere. Again an appeal to baptism. 

addw. Though still dof\o in a true sense (cf. vi. 18, 19, 22) the 
spirit in which they serve is not a spirit of slavery but of sonship. 

ary. viodertas. Of. rd mvetua Tod viod av’., Gal. iv. 6. It is a spirit 
of sonship because it is the effect of the Spirit of His Son; cf. 9. 

vioWerlas=the status of sons by adoption, sonship by adoption; 
cf. 23, ix. 4; Gal. iv.5; Eph.i.5 only. It is the right of son and 
H2 
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heir, given out of the natural order, as in the case of Jacob. Cf. 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien 1. pp. 66, 67; the stress here is of course 
on the sonship, not on the way it came; cf. Heb. xii. 7. 

év@«.t.A. Corresponds to eis poor of the preceding clause—not 
slaves to a master but sons to a Father: the reference seems to be 
direct to the ‘Lord’s Prayer,’ as the norm of Christian prayer, the 
new basis of appeal to Gop. 

"ABBa 6 warrp. Cf. Mk xiv. 36; Gal. iv. 6. The repetition is 
not merely for interpretation, but for emphasis; cf. S. H., Lft ad 
Gal. l.c., Chase, Texts and Studies, 1. 3, p. 24. 

6 matyp. Nom. for voc. (not merely a Hebraism; cf. Moulton, 
pp. 70, 235). 

16. avrTo To mveipo, K.t.A, The absence of a conjunction suggests 
that this is, in some sort, an explanation of the preceding phrases 
(rather than an analysis of the consciousness, as 8. H.). If this be 
so, then the idea is that the Spirit, which makes man’s spirit a spirit 
of sonship, by inspiring this cry of man’s spirit joins in testifying to 
the true relation to Gop. 

téxva, Qeod. Cf. Phil. ii. 15; otherwise only in Joh.; cf. esp, 
1 Joh. iii. 2. On the other hand Joh. never uses viol Oeo8 of men (ef. 
Mt. v. 9, 45; Lk. vi. 35, xx. 36; Apoc. xxi. 7; Heb. ii. 10, xii. 5 f.; 
here 14, 19, ix. 26 (qu.) ; Gal. ili. 26, iv.6,7 only). vids rather describes 
the dignity and privilege of the son, réxvov the sharing in the life of 
the father; cf. Westcott, Epp. Joh., pp. 120, 121. So here réxva 
is substituted, as the ground of xk\ypovoula, because the main thought 
here is of the life possessed by Christians, not of the privilege, . 

17. Continues the thought of 15 and so the EN of ¢icecbe : 
if children we share the life. 

KAnpovéwor. The son has a part in the possessions of the father ; 
ef. Gal. iv. 1f. 

KAnpovdpor Gov. Only here (n. Gal. iv. 7 dia Oe00): the idea of 
hereditary succession is not applicable: the O.T. usage of «dypovoula 
for ‘sanctioned and settled possession’ (cf. Hort, 1 Peter, p. 35) 
suggests that the meaning here is ‘possessors,’ possessors of Gop 
=possessors of the divine life (cf. 2 Pet. i. 4); and this agrees with 
the use of réxva. Then 

cuved. 8 Xpictod marks the condition of our possession; we are 
so possessors only as sharing with Christ, by His life in us. 

elrep «.7.A. §. H. suggest that there is a reference to a current 
Christian saying; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 11. See above, vi. 9. 

cvuvTdacyopev...cuvSokac%apev. These are the two essential charac- 
ters of the divine life as revealed in Christ and, hy union with Him, 
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in man; suffering under the present conditions, ‘glory,’ or un- 
hampered revealing of the life, when present conditions are done 
away in the future state. This truth is most fully worked out in 
2 Cor. iii. 7—10, 18, iv. 7—v. 10. In that Ep. the sufferings them- 
selves are declared to be the natural expression now of the life of 
Christ in us, as they were in the case of Jesus, and in them the ‘glory’ 
is even now present and seen; so that the present life of suffering 
presents a gradual growth in ‘glory’ (ib. iii. 18). The full and free 
manifestation is reserved for the future state, but it is the object of 
the present state, and already discernible in it; cf. also 1 Pet. iv. 13. 
The ovy. in each case marks the result of sharing the life of Christ. 
ovvSoé. the aorist, and the next verse, show that the reference is to 
the future revelation. N. that the fundamental idea of 56a is mani- 
festation in act or character, esp. of Gop manifested in Christ and 
in the lives and character of Christians; cf. Phil. iii. 21; 2 Cor. 
vili. 23. 

18—26. In the preceding verses the thoughts worked out in 
* 2 Cor. lc. have been summarised. In these verses the Apostle in- 
cludes a wider range of thought, characteristic of Eph. and Col. 
Man’s present state is shown to have its analogy in the whole 
material creation, which is all undergoing a vital change, from the 
transitory and perishable to the eternal and spiritual. The connexion 
between man and creation lies in his physical nature; the full redemp- 
tion of this nature, when it is brought under the complete control of 
the spirit by the life of Gop communicated through Christ, will also be 
the liberation of all the physical creation from the limitations under 
which it now lies. The whole conception is difficult but sublime in 
the extreme. It is based upon the idea that the living Gop must 
in the end bring His whole creation to be, in its parts and degrees, a 
perfect manifestation of His own character and life. Cf. Hph. iii. 9, 
10; Col. i. 16 ff. 

18. Aoylfopor ydp. The reference to dééa in v. 17 leads to the 
consideration of all that is involved in that final and full mani- 
festation of Gop. 

ovk déia K.7.A. Of. 2 Cor. iv. 17f. déa...mpds, no exact parallel 
to this use:=are of no weight in comparison with: =ovdevds déia; cf. 
Plato, Gorg. p. 471, qu. 8. H. For the use of rpés=compared with, 
judged by the standard of, cf. Gal. ii. 14; 2 Cor. v. 10; Hph. iii. 4; 
Kuhring, De praep. Gr. p. 22. 

péAdoveay darokadupOyvar. A periphrasis for fut. part. but em- 
phasising the certainty of the event, dzox. aor. refers to the final 
revelation; cf. Gal, iii. 23, 1 Pet. v. 1. 
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els pas. Cf. él, i. 18; év Gal. i. 16: eds implies the shedding of 
the glory upon us from an external source: for the thought cf. 2 Cor. 
v. 2. 

19. ydp introduces the expression of the wide range of the future 
revelation. 

droxapaSoxta. Phil. i. 20 only, Lit. The subst. seems not to be 
found elsewhere =concentrated expectation (cf. dmroBdérew). 

wis Ktloews. Of the physical creation, ef. Giff. The renovation 
of nature was part of the Jewish Messianic hope. It is essentially 
the hope of the restoration of the state of nature before the Fall, when 
the earth was cursed for man’s transgression. Cf. S. H. p. 210, ref. 
Isa. lxv. 17—25, Enoch xlv. 4, Schiirer E.T. 1. 2, p. 172 f. The 
remarkable, and perhaps unique, feature here is the suggestion of 
an almost conscious participation of nature in the ‘larger hope’; 
and the interpretation in this sense of its movements and strife and 
waste. If we are right in understanding the passage so, it is an 
anticipation of a very modern kind of sympathy. Cf. Edersheim, ii. 
p. 441; Stanton, J. and Chr. Mess., 310f., 350f. 

THY awokddupy 7.0. 7. 0. Cf. Lk. ii, 32, 35; 2 Thes. ii. 3f. only, 
of persons other than divine. It is the climax of the ¢avépwas 
described in 2 Cor. iv. 11, iii. 18, when the veil shall be removed, 
all the disturbing influences of earthly conditions and judgments, 
and the true sons of Gop stand out in their true light. That mani- 
festation will bring the ‘new heavens and the new earth,’ to which 
all the strife and movements of nature tend. 

20. TH yap paratérn7t=the purposelessness, futility which the 
world of nature exhibits, until the conception of nattre is itself 
brought under the larger conception of Gon’s eternal providence, 

trerdyy. Prob. ref. Gen. iii, 17, 18. 

Sid Tov VaroTdtavra=for the purposes of Him who so subjected it; 
ef. on v. 10, Heb. ii. 10. SS. Paul here connects the actual condition 
of nature with the Fall, as he does the actual condition of human 
nature in c. v., no doubt in dependence on Gen. iii. 17. 

ep’ Alb. with taerdyn. The subjection to vanity is a common- 
place: the novelty here lies in the vision of hope. 

21. Srv kal att 7 «KT. Not man only but the natural creation 
with him will be set free. 

ts 5. THs $9.=rijs waradrnros. N. the echo, but in a different 
“sense, in 2 Pet. ii. 19. @opd, in St Paul chiefly or always physical, 
in 2 Pet. generally moral, occurs only in Ro., 1 Co., Gal., Col. and 
2 Peter. 

eevdepla, Cf. Gal. iv. 23 f 
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ths Sdtns tr. 7. 7. 0. d5€a almost=doxddvys, but describes the 
character revealed rather than the process of revealing :=the true 
character manifested fully, )( @0o0pé 1 Cor. xy. 42. 

téxvov, ‘children,’ ag one in character with Gop in Christ, ef. 
above 17. 

22. otSapev. The appeal to common experience. 

ouvert. Kal cvvad. ovy. not with man, but throughout all its parts, 
members and orgamisms. The cpds only here; for wdtv. cf Mt. xxiv. 
8; the thought is of the pangs of birth=é¢’ é\rléu x.7.d. 

23. K«alavtol. We Christians, though we have the earnest of the 
Spirit and of freedom, ourselves still find our body in bondage, not 
yet fully emancipated. 

THY GrapXyv tT. Tv. dm. only here in this connexion; ef. dppaBdv, 
Eph. i, 14; 2 Cor. v. 5: and ef. 2 Cor. vy. 1—5 for a fuller expression 
of this thought. 

viobeofay. Cf. 15; Eph. i, 5. vids marking privilege rather 
than nature, viodecia=putting into that position of privilege; to 
privilege character must be brought to correspond ; consequently the 
word suggests a process, and may be used either of the beginning of 
the process (v. 15) or of the end as here, or of the whole (Eph. 1. ¢.) ; 
cf. Westcott on Eph. Ll. ¢. 

TV arodttpeci. Cf, on iii.24, This word too indicates a process, 
not a finished act; cf. Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14, Here and Eph. i. 14, iv. 
30 it is used to name the object for which the Spirit is given. So 
1 Cor. i. 80 Christ is our dyacpuds Kal darod’Tpwors. The simple verb 
is used of the beginning of the process, 1 Pet. i. 18; cf. Heb. ix. 12. 
The fundamental texts are Mt.‘xx. 28; || Mk. x. 45. N. Eph. i. 10 
connects man’s redemption and the destiny of creation, as here. 

Tov cadpatros 7. The body: because (1) the body had become the 
seat of sin~and death (vii. 24, viii. 11): (2) it is through the body 
that man is connected with the physical creation. The redemption of 
the physical organism of man’s life has a far-reaching effect upon all 

related physical creation ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 51—54; Phil. iii. 21. 

24. ydp. These clauses explain the orevagomev., .dmexdexbuevor. 

7H yap éAmi&. “Hope gives a definite shape to the absolute 
confidence of faith. Faith reposes completely on the love of Gop. 
Hope vividly anticipates that Gop will fulfil His promise in a parti- 
cular way’ Westcott, Heb. x. 23; cf. Hort, 1 Pet. p. 86; cf. Gal. v. 5; 
Eph, i. 18, iv. 4; Col. i. 27; 1 Th. v. 8. For the connexion with 
éodOnuev, 1 Pet. i. 3 (with Hort’s note (p. 34), “The new order of 
things is represented as in a manner all one great, all-pervading 
hope”). 
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The article=this hope, namely of the redemption of the body ; cf. 
vii. 25. The dative can hardly mean ‘by this hope’ but ‘in this 
hope’; cf. 8. H. Salvation, as drodtrpwors and viobecta, is a process, 
and it begins with faith, on man’s part, and is carried on in an 
atmosphere or condition of hope, the hope of complete redemption. 


éXmls 8. Hope implies a fulfilment still future, and that demands ) 


the expectancy of a steady endurance. 

25. 8v dropovyns=in a condition of endurance. 4. is steady resis- 
tance to adverse influences; and this is the peculiar Christian temper 
under present conditions ; cf. Heb. xii. 1; 1 Thes. i.3 ; 2 Thes. iii. 5; 
Rev. xiv. 12; for 8a cf. ii. 27, xiv. 20. 

26—end. This section enforces the above description of the 
Christian life, by the evidence of experience that Gop Himself helps 
man in this endurance of hope, the Holy Spirit v. 26, the Father 
v. 28, the Son v. 34. 

26. acavtws St kal x.t.A. As hope is the link of fellowship be- 
tween man and creation, so the attitude of hope wins the help of the 
Holy Spirit, it is the link of fellowship in action between Gop and 
man. 

To mvevpa, Picks up and expands the hint of v. 16. N. that the 
Spirit here is definitely represented as in a reciprocal relation to the 
Father which we can only describe as personal. 

ovvayTibapBaverar. Cf. Lk. x. 40; =puts His hand to the work in 
cooperation with us, The work as shown by v.16 and the follow- 
ing sentences is prayer as the first expression of the character of 
sonship. 

Tq aoSevela .= with us in our weakness. Weakness associated 
with hope necessarily falls to prayer. In that action the Spirit helps. 
ao6. =all in ourselves that makes it hard to endure. 

yap. Introduces explanation of our weakness. 

76 rl mpocevg. Cf. Blass, p. 158. The groaning (of v. 23) finds 
no adequate or formulated expression: we know we are in want but 
how to express our need in particular we know not ; it utters itself in 
a cry of appeal (v. 16): and in that cry we are conscious that the 
Spirit joins in terms inexpressible by us, but intelligible to Him 
whose Spirit He is. The Father understands the Spirit framing the 
utterance of the children. 

bmepevr. only here; cf. v. 35. orevaypots, cf, Acts vii. 34. Gad - 
rows, only here; ef. 2 Cor. xii. 4. 

27. 6 8 épavvdv tds KapSlas. Cf. Rev. ii. 23; Ps. vii. 10; Jer, 
xvii. 10; 1 Cor. ii, 10. The point seems to be that Gop’s knowledge 
of the hearts of men and their needs enables Him to understand the 
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particular line (rd ppdvnua) of the Spirit’s intercession which is uttered 
with and through man’s spirit; cf. Acts xv. 8, i. 24; Lk. xvi. 15; 
Gal. iv. 6. 

6r, ‘that.’ kard Oecv=after the standard and measure of the 
character of Gop, not with the imperfection of human utterance. 

tmp dyfwy=on behalf of men who belong to Gop, (so || kard 
dv), and therefore in pursuance of His will for them. 

28. The thought passes from man’s striving in prayer with the 
help of the Spirit, to Gop’s constant activity for man, to promote 
that good, which is the object, even whee unexpressed or inexpressible, 
of the children’s prayer. 

olSapev, of an acknowledged fact of experience or conviction. 

Tots dyamawou tT. 6 The true temper of childhood, answering to 
and counting on the dydmy of the Father; cf. 35, 39. The funda- 
mental attitude on both sides now comes to the front. The dat. =for: 
see next note. 

Tavra ovvepyet. ouv. is intr. (Mk xvi. [20]; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. 
vi. 1; Ja. ii. 22)=helps, so Herm. Sim. v. 6.6; wdvra is the ‘inner 
accusative’ =helps in all ways, gives all needed help; cf. Blass, p. 90; 
cf. Polyb. x1. 9. 1, moAd\& cuvepyety Thy apyoyhy Tav brdwv els THY 
xpelav. S. H. qu. Test. wit. Patr. Issach. 3; ‘Gad 4 where ovv.= 
‘help’ simply. Chrys. and Theodorus seem to make it tr., taking Gop 
for subject and referring rdvra to apparently adverse circumstances. 
Origen takes mdyra for subj. but makes it refer to Gop’s action 
described in vv. 29 f., Philocal. (Robinson) p. 229. 

[6 8e6s.] Whether we read this or not, we should supply it as subj. 
to suv. The whole point of vv. 28—80 is that Gop gives active help, 
etc. To make wdayra subj. introduces a quite alien thought, unless 
with Origen it is strictly referred to vv. 29 f. 

els dyady, tr. for their good. 

trois Katd mpddeciw KAynTois otow.  mpdfecis=purpose, of man 
(Acts xi. 23, xxvii. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 10), of Gop (ix. 11; Eph. i. 11, 
ili. 11; 2 Tim, i. 9), describes the whole purpose of Gop for man, 
which results in the call. It is shown in its elements or stages in 
vv. 29, 30. The call falls into the lines of the purpose and is con- 
ditioned by it alone. Cf. vb of man i. 13, of Gop Eph. i. 10 (al. 
supra iii. 25). 

29. 8 because, explains rdvra ouvepyet, the whole long process of 
Gon’s good will to man, a will which is act. 

ods. The consideration is confined, here, to Christians=rots dy. 
r. 6. a8 His children. The aorists throughout refer to the definite 
acts of Gop which have come within their experience. 
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mpoéyva. %yvev in the Bible, when used with a personal object, 
implies not mere knowledge, but recognition of the object as in 
personal relation to the subject; the first act, if we may say so, of 
Gon’s mind towards man, which then develops in acts of will. Jerem. 
i. 5; cf. Isa. xlix. 1, 3,5; Ex. xxxiii. 12,17. So here, xi. 2; 1 Pet. 
i. 2, 20 (see Hort) =recognition, previous designation to a position or 
function. Here=the recognition of them as children, a recognition 
formed in the eternal counsels of Gop; ef. Mt. vii. 23; 1 Cor. viii. 3; 
Gal. iv. 9; 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

mpowpirev. Of. 1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. i. 5,11; in all these passages 
refers to that character which Gop meant men to have by being 
brought into union with Him through Christ. So here, of Gop’s 
provision of a certain relation or character which should be, therefore, 
men’s true character, and should be gained by conformity to the 
character of Christ. The thought is not of determining something 
which in consequence could not be otherwise, but of drawing the lines 
of a true destiny, which still required further conditions for fulfil- 
ment; ef. Phil. ii. 12, 13, and note oni, 4. 

cvppdpdovs K.T.A, =to share in the character which is exhibited in 
His Son, as Incarnate. oupp., cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18, Phil. iii. 10, where 
the character is described as in process of development; and so 
perhaps Gal. iv. 19. In Phil. iii, 21 the reference is to the consum- 
mation of the process. eixdy, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 49, 2 Cor. L.c., ct. supra 
i, 23. The reference is to the true human character seen in Jesus, the 
Incarnate Son: man is meant to make that character his own under 
his present conditions by gradual growth, for complete achievement 
in the end. ov viov because it follows upon the relation of children. 
Consequently the likeness is also a likeness of Gop ; cf. Col. iii, 10; 
Wisd. ii. 23, and there is an underlying reference to Gen. i. 26. 

eis 70 clyvata. That He, as firstborn, might have many brethren. 
Gon’s purpose is to people His household with children, brothers of 
the Son. 

tmpwtétoxov. Of, Lk. ii. 7; Col. i. 15, 18; Heb. i. 6; Rev. i. 5; for 
a kindred idea cf. Heb. ii. 10. On the word cf. Lft on Col. le. 
The question whether zp. is used in reference to the eternal nature of 
the Son, or to His resurrection, does not arise here ; as the stress is 
on évm. 46., not on rp. The word, however, is an important link with 
Col. 

30. ékddeoev. Of the stage in which Gon’s purpose is first made 
known to the individual, in the call to be a Christian heard and, 
in this case, obeyed. A favourite idea in S. Paul and S. Peter; 
cf, 1.4, % 
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&icalwoey. Justified sc. in answer to faith, as they are oi dya- 
Tovres T. 0. 

e&dfacey. This is generally taken to refer to the final glory of the 
future state, cf. 19. But the aorist isa difficulty, and is not satis- 
factorily explained. 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 11 show that even under present 
conditions there is conferred upon Christians a ‘ glory’ or manifesta- 
tion in them of Gop, which is plain to those who have eyes to see. 
It is the ‘glory’ of the regenerate life in Christ, the manifest working 
in them of the Spirit, the earnest and promise of that future state. 
This passage is full of the ideas of 2 Cor. iii. 4—iy. 12, and we 
may therefore without hesitation interpret édd¢acev by the help of 
that passage; cf. Joh. xii. 23, xvii. 1: and n. 1 Pet. ii. 12 (for the 
effect upon others) and esp. above iii, 23 n.; so=oupudppous x.7.A. 
29. 

31—39. The confidence inspired by this evidence of the love of 
Christ and Gop. The love which is the ground of the whole relation 
of Gop to man is shown in its intensity (31), and its power as 
revealed in Christ (34, 35a): then the consequences are drawn 
(35 b—-39). 

31. et 6 Oeds k.7.X., as is shown by the above enumeration. 

82. os ye «.7.d. N. the piling up of emphasis—dlov—mavrwyv— 
Ta wovTa. For idtov cf. 3 roy éavrod vidv. 

33. Kata ékAektov 0. Against men whom Gop has chosen: the 
bare words give tremendous emphasis. 

Geos 6 Sixarov. In the face of Gon’s acquittal, the condemnation 
of the world is as nothing; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 9f.; 2 Cor. ii. 16; cf. 
Isa. 1. 8, 9. 

34, Xp.’I. The whole process of the Son’s action in redemption, 
from the Incarnation to the Ascended Life, is given in the succession 
of forcible phrases: in them His love is shown. 

35. OAtfius k.7.A. External circumstances, however desperate in 
seeming, cannot separate. 

36. tvexev cov K.T.A. Ps. xliv. 22. 

37. Sid Tov ay. 7. v. 35, n. aorist. 

38. Odvaros x.t.A. None of the spiritual powers or influences 
which beset men’s lives can separate; cf. Ps. cii. (ciii.) 11 f., exxxviii. 
(cxxxix.) 7f. Behind all the powers, conditions, influences, is Gop in 
His name of love. 

39. rysdydnnys t. 0.7. é Xp. “I. 7. «. oj. The full phrase sums 
up the whole argument from i, 16, 
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BE. ix. 1—xi. 36. Tur REJECTION oF THE GospEL BY ISRAEL. 


The theme of i. 16,17 has been worked out; it has been shown 
that the Gospel is a power of Gop unto salvation for them that 
believe, a power needed by Gentile and Jew alike, guaranteed on con- 
dition of faith and in response to faith by the love of Gop, and 
adequate to man’s needs as shown in history and in individual 
experience; and a brief description has been given of the actual state 
of the Christian in Christ and of the certainty and splendour of his 
hope, resting upon the love of Gop. Naturally at this point the 
question of the Jews arises: they were the typical instance of a people 
brought into close and peculiar relation to Gop, and they therefore 
afford a crucial case of Gon’s dealings with such. How then did it 
come to pass that they rejected the Gospel? What is their present 
state? their future destiny? and how does this affect Christians? 
The answer is found in the conditions under which Gop selects men 
for the execution of His purposes. It is important to bear in mind 
that the selection throughout is regarded as haying reference not to 
the final salvation of persons but to the execution of the purpose of 
Gop. Underlying the whole section is the special object of S. Paul 
to justify himself in preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles. 


CHAPTER Ix, 


IX. Israel’s rejection of the Gospel (a great grief and incessant 
pain to S. Paul and (4) a great problem in the economy of -redemp- 
tion), (6) is not due to a failure of Gon’s word, for the condition of 
acceptance was not a carnal descent but a spiritual, and depended 
upon Gop’s selection of men for special purposes. (14) This selection 
was righteous, because it was directed to the execution of His purpose 
of mercy and was the effect of mercy, by revealing to men His power 
and character, and (19) acted in accordance with qualities exhibited 
by men, in their response, as creatures, to the purpose of their 
creation, shown in the case of Israel, (24) as diagnosed by the 
prophets, (30) partly succeeding and partly failing to grasp the true 
nature of righteousness and the means of its attainment. 

1. oAnfaav, «.7.A. Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 7; 2 Cor. xi. 31, vii. 14, xii. 6; 
Gal. i. 20: in all cases a strong assertion of his personal truth- 
fulness, in a statement which would be challenged. Here his deep 
personal interest in Israel is asserted; his championship of the 
Gentiles had no doubt been interpreted as hostility to Jews. 

éy Xpurrd =as a Christian; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17, xii. 19; Phm. 8. In 
this anarthrous and simple form the phrase is confined to S. Paul 
(all except 2 Thes. and Pastorals) and 1 Pet.; and seems simply to 
mark the Christian position. 

cuvpaptupovens. ii. 15, vili. 16 only. In ii. 15 and here the ovv 
is perhaps simply perfective; cf. Moulton, p. 113. Otherwise the 
conscious reflection is cited as a confirming witness to the uttered 
statement. 

THs Tuvedroeds pov. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 12, v.11. =all that I know 
of myself; cf. ii. 15 n. 

év mvetpore dylw. Cf. 1 Cor. ii, 11, 12, xii. 3. Not merely ‘in 
my spirit as consecrated,’ but ‘in the light of or under the control 
of the Holy Spirit.’ || é& Xpucrg. 1 Cor. xii. 3 is decisive for this 
meaning. 

2. ddidAemros. 2 Tim. i. 3 only. Ady. Rom. i. 9 and 1 Thes. (3) 
only. 
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3. nixdpnv. Cf. Acts xxv. 22; Gal. iv. 20; Phm.13. Here of an 
impracticable wish, ‘I could haye prayed if it had been possible’; 
Blass, p. 207. Contrast Acts xxvi. 29. 

dvd@cpa, lit. a thing set up in a temple and so destroyed as far as 
use by man goes (LXX. Lev. xxvii. 28); then devoted to destruction 
(Deut. xiii. 15), cursed (LXX. Josh. vii. al.); ef. Nageli, p. 49. 
Followed by daré only here ; cf. vii. 2, karjpynrae dd; ef. 1 Cor. xii. 
3, xvi. 225 Gal. 1. 8, 9. 

atrds éyd. vii. 25, xv. 14; 2 Cor. x. 1, xii. 13. ?=instead of 
them. 

amé tod xptoTrod = so as to lose all that the Messiah means to 
a Jew and to a Christian. For 6 xp. cf. vii. 4, viii. 35, ix. 5. The 
reference when the article is present (except perhaps where it is due 
to an article with a governing word) seems always to be to the office 
of Messiah as exhibited and interpreted in Jesus, 

imtp—xard odpka, to distinguish them from the spiritual family 
of Christ: the Church is now the true Israel. 7. o. uw. x. o. explains 
i Ci JPe 

4. olrwes. This form of the relative marks the characteristic 
which is the occasion of his feeling; cf. Moulton, p. 91f.; Blass, 172; 
Hort, 1 Pet. ii. 1 f. ‘Never absolutely convertible with és,’ M., 
‘seeing that they are.’ 

elowv, they still are in spite of what has happened. 

*Iopandctrar, the name which marks the religious privilege of the 
nation; cf. Joh. i. 48; below xi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 22: and for Iopaid 
cf. below 6; 1 Cor. x. 18; Gal. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 12; closely connected 
with the expectation of the Messiah and His kingdom, Acts i. 6. 
The following enumeration gives the details which are all involved 
in this name, and emphasises the paradox of the rejection of the 
Gospel by a people so prepared. 

q vioerla. Not LXX. or class. but common in inscriptions ; 
ef. Deissmann, B. S. mu. p. 66. In N.T. Rom., Gal. (1), Eph. (1) 
only. This is the only place in which it refers to the sonship of 
Israel. Was it current among the Jews? cf. Exod. iv. 22; Hart, 
Ecclus. p. 802 f. ; 

mn Sdta. Cf. Lk. ii. 32; 2 Cor. iii. 7f. The reference is to the 
Shechinah, the visible sign of the presence of Gop among His 
people. 

at Sia0qxar. The plural marks the successive repetitions and 
ratifications of the covenant from Abraham to Moses; ef. Acts iii. 25; 
Lk. i. 72; for the plural Eph. ii. 12. 

¢ vopolerla, the legislation—the positive revelation of Gop’s will 
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which distinguished Israel from all other nations. Only here in N.T. 
and LXX. canon: 2 Mace. vi. 23; 4 Mace. v. 35. 

% Aarpela, the ordered services of the Temple; cf. Heb. ix. 1, 6. 

at émayyedlar, primarily of the promises made to Abraham ; cf, 
Gal. iii. 16, Heb. vii. 6, but including the whole prophetic revelation 
as touching the Messiah, cf. 2 Cor. i. 20; Acts xiii. 32: Hart, 
Ecclus. p. 306. 

5. ot warépes. Of. xi. 28, xv. 8; 1 Cor. x. 1; Heb. i. 1, viii. 9 
(qu.); Lk. xi. 47; Joh. vi. 49; Acts xiii. 32. On the Jewish insist- 
ence on the merits of the fathers cf. 5. H., p. 330. The term includes 
the whole ancestry of Israel, not merely the Patriarchs. 

é& av, with 7d xara odpxa. 6 xp. the Messiah. 1d k. o.; as 
regards merely human origin, cf. i. 3; cf. 1 Clem. xxxii. 2 (F. C. 
Burkitt, J. T. 8., v. p. 455). On the constr. cf. Blass, p. 94, cft 
Heb. ii. 17; below xii. 18, xv. 17: “‘ the accus. of reference has already 
become an adverbial accus.” 

6 ov éml mdvrov, K.t.A. I adopt the stopping of W. H. mg. 
(cdpxa* 6 dy x.7.d.). This clause is an ascription of blessing to Gop, 
in His character as supreme ruler of all things, the author and 
director of all the dispensations of His Providence, tr. ‘He who is over 
all, even Gop, is blessed for ever, Amen.’ See Add. Note, p. 219. 

6—13. The present condition of Israel has not been explicitly 
stated in vv. 1—5, but implied in S. Paul’s wish that he might have 
been dvd@eua dad Tod xpiorod for them, They are dvddeua dro rod 
xpiorob in spite of all their privileges ; yet not all; and the fact that 
some have accepted the Gospel shows that the Word of Gop, the basis 
of their call and privilege, has not utterly failed; indeed that Word 
itself drew distinctions even within the seed of Abraham, between 
the descent of nature and the descent of promise or spirit; and again 
in the children of Isaac between the one chosen of Gop for His 
purposes and the one not chosen. 

In this section, then, the first line of argument is stated: the 
condition of Israel depends solely on Gov’s choice for the execution 
of His purpose. 

6. ovx oloy—ésrr. A unique combination: cf. Field, ad loc. He 
decides that ovx ofoy is in vulgar use a strong negative=nequaquam, 
ne minimum: ‘It is by no means the fact that....’ 

8 contrasts with the implicit thought of vv. 4,5: this wonderful 
dispensation has not ended in failure on Gon’s part. 

ékrémtwoxey. Absolute use not common. Here=to fail of its 
purpose (cf. Polyb. xv. 82. 8); cf. Hcclus. xxxi. 7, slightly 
different. 
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6 Adyos Tod Feod=the utterance of the purpose of Gop, as given 
in promises and covenants to Israel; ef. Joh. x. 35: a@ rare, 
perhaps unique (S. H.), use in N.T.; for the thought cf. iv. 14 
Staley lids li ty 

od ydp mdvres x.7-A., blood relationship does not of itself admit 
to the spiritual position. 

7. ovS? Stu K.7.A., nor does descent of flesh make children, in 
the sense of the promise, as witness Ishmael’s case; cf. Joh. viii. 
33 f. 

oméppa, sc. Kara cdpka; of. xi, Tékva, Sc. érayyedlas Or TOD Geov. 

GAN ?Ev *Io. Gen. xxi. 12. 

8. Ttotr tor «.t.A., the principle of selection is seen at work in 
the choice of lines and persons for the execution of Gon’s purpose: 
the starting point is Gop’s promise to Abraham, including both the 
birth of a son and the blessing of the Gentiles. 

hoytterau eis orméppa, are reckoned as seed, sc. of Abraham for 
the purposes of the promise: n. orépua is applied here more narrowly 
than in 7, as the quotation in that verse suggests. 

9. émayyeMlas «.t.A. This utterance, which was directly con- 
nected with the blessing (Gen. xxviii. 10), is a matter of promise. 

10. od povov 8é, K.t.A. The same principle is seen in the 
selection of one of two sons, born at one birth of one father and 
mother, even before birth or any act on their part. 

11. tva 4 Kar ékdoyyv «.7.A. The purpose of Gop (the execu- 
tion of His promise to bless the Gentiles) is carried out by a 
principle of selection, not as a matter of favour bestowed on merit 
but as a choice of fit instruments for attaining the end. mpdGects, 
ef. vili. 28, here primarily of the purpose indicated in the promise. 
éxAoyy, cf. Heb. ix. 15 (below v. 21), selection: Gop selects nations 
and individuals not primarily for their own interest, but for work to 
be done for Him: the éx\oyi becomes definite in a ‘call,’ kdrjous; 
both are subservient to His purpose; men and nations are His cxev’7; 
ef. 1 Thes.i. 4; 2 Pet. i. 10: infra xi. 5; Hort, 1 Pet. i. 1. 

ovk é epyov «.t.A., with éppéOy. The word which determined 
their position was not the result of works already done by them by 
way of reward, but the result of Gon’s call to service. 

12. 6 pelLov «.7.A., Gen. xxv. 23, where it is the nations represented 
by their founders rather than or at least as much as the founders 
themselves that are under consideration: throughout S. Paul is 
speaking of Gop’s purpose as dealing’ with nations; ef. S. H. ad 
loc. 


13. Mal. i. 2, where the words describe the several fates of 
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Israel and Edom, the disappearance of the latter and the desolation 
of their land being contrasted with the wideness of Gon’s love for 
Israel. That is to say, history confirms the selection: Israel, with 
all its faults, served Gon’s purpose; Edom did not. 

The object, then, of these references is to show the character and 
object of the call of Gop—it is a choice of instruments for a definite 
purpose; and the call has not failed because of the failure of in- 
dividuals, provided that there are still real instruments of His 
purpose doing His service (v. 21), and forming a remnant through 
which His work is carried on (27, xi. 5). That S. Paul was 
combating an actual position—of the irreversible validity of the call 
of Israel after the flesh—is shown by 8. H. p. 249. But the 
question arises as to the justice of Gop in this discrimination; and 
this question is handled in the next section. 

Ka0dmrep yéypamrar. The words of the prophet are quoted to 
show that the actual course of history bore out the statement made 
to Rebecca. Jacob and his descendants had proved to be objects 
of Gon’s love, Esau and his descendants, the Edomites, objects of 
Gon’s hate. Malachi, as Genesis, refers to the nations. 

épionoa. Only here in N.T., and here as a quotation, is the verb 
used to describe Gon’s attitude to a man or men; ef. Heb. i. 9; 
Rev. ii. 6. §S. Paul uses the natural language of the Jew, in 
enforcing an argument based upon Jewish conceptions. It is 
essentially not Christian language. The truth underlying it is the 
necessary hatefulness of the character and conduct embodied in the 
history of Edom. 

14—33. This choice of Gop is not unjust, because it flows from 

.His Mercy, not from man’s disposition or efforts. (17) Pharaoh 
himself was raised up to give an instance of Gop’s power and to make 
wide proclamation of His Name: Gop’s will works whether in mercy 
or in hardening. (19) If you ask what room is there for moral blame, 
seeing that Gon’s will is irresistible? I reply, that man has no right 
to protest against Gop the conditions of his nature: any more than 
the vessel can quarrel with the maker for the uses to which it is 
destined. (22) It was Gon’s will to make plajn the conditions which 
should incur His wrath and to bring home to man’s knowledge His 
power; in doing so He bore long with those who served only to 
exhibit wrath and were formed by character only for destruction, 
His patience serving to reveal the great stores of revelation of Him- 
self opened out to such as served to exhibit His mercy, formed and 
prepared for such revelation, men called now in our persons not only 
from Jews but also from Gentiles. (25) This action of Gop’s will is 
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witnessed by the prophets both as regards the call of Gentiles (27) and 
as regards the call of only a remnant of Israel, representing the true 
Israel. (30) What then is the conclusion? That the righteousness 
(which is the purpose of Gop for man) is found among Gentiles, who 
for so long made no effort to attain it, while Israel missed even the 
law of righteousness at which they aimed. (832) And the reason is, 
that they neglected the one condition of attainment, namely faith: 
stumbling on the very rock of which the prophet spoke, 

S. Paul is here defending his position, that the true people of Gop, 
the true Israel, now consists of a remnant of Israel and an incoming 
of Gentiles, both accepted on the ground of faith, against the objection 
that this involves an incredible rejection of the main stock of Israel: 
he shows how such an event was definitely contemplated by the 
prophets (25—-33), and justifies it by the consideration of Gop’s use 
of man for the execution of His purpose. Man is made for such use; 
and according to his character he serves that use, either negatively 
by showing the awful consequences of Gop’s wrath upon sin (cf. i.17f.), 
and an instance of His power, or positively by showing the operation 
of Gon’s loving mercy and self-revelation. The responsibility of man 
ig maintained because he is a living instrument, who has the choice 
of faith or rebellion. He has no right to quarrel with the necessity 
which imposes this choice or the consequences which follow it; they 
are the conditions of his being a man at all. The clue to the 
meaning is to be found in the fact that the dominant thought is not 
that of man’s personal destiny and final salvation or the contrary, 
but the thought of Gon’s call to service, and the relation of man to 
Gop in the execution of that service. The call of man to take part 
in this work of Gop is a crowning instance of Gop’s mercy to man. 
The work has to be done; but it may be done either with man’s 
cooperation or against his will. The story of man is in the first case 
a revelation of Gop’s mercy, in selecting men for certain uses, in the 
second a revelation of Gop’s wrath, in visiting the failure to execute 
His purpose. The clue to the nature of man’s responsibility is given 
in v. 32. See Add. Note, p. 222. 

14, rl odv épotuev; introduces a difficulty, as in vi. 1. 

py...; Can there be unrighteousness in Gop? is this choice of 
persons mere rpoowroAnuyia ? (ii. 11)? Cf. iii. 5, where the problem 
here worked out is just stated. 

rapa To Veo. Cf. Hort, S. James i. 17=in Gop; apd being used 
instead of év from an instinct of reverence; cf. Mk x. 27; Rom. ii. 11. 

py yévoiro. Cf. iii. 4, vi. 1. 

15. 1o Movoe yap «.7.A,=LXX, Wxod, xxxiii.19. In the original 
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the force lies in the assertion of effective mercy. 8. Paul applies it 
as asserting selective mercy (cf. 18). The mercy of Gop depends upon 
His Will. But how does this exclude the charge of unrighteousness, 
as yap implies that it does? It can only do so, on the unexpressed 
assumption that Gov’s Will is essentially and necessarily righteous; 
ef, 11.6. But this is the very point raised by the objector: and we 
should have expected it to be expressed in the most explicit form. 
The context however shows that it is not the general mercy of Gop 
‘over all His works’ which is here being considered, but His mercy 
in selecting human instruments for carrying out His work of redemp- 
tion; édeos is closely connected with xdps (cf. Hort, 1 Pet. p. 30). 
Cf. xi. 30 f. 

16. é&paovv. It follows therefore on a consideration of the whole 
circumstances—a combination very frequent in Rom. (8) and once 

-each in Gal., Eph., 1 and 2 Thes. only. 

ov tod OéAovTos K.T.A. Se. 4% éxdAoyh éorw: the choice for the 
particular service depends not on man’s will or effort, but on Gon’s 
mercy. 

tpéxev. Metaph. only in S. Paul and Heb. xii. 1. Cf. repurareiv. 

17. déyer ydp «.t.A. Exod. ix. 16 (LXX. &exev rodrov dcernpHOns 
wa...icxvv...): apparently an independent translation of the Hebrew. 
els TOUTO points forward to drws: é€yjyerpa, ‘used of Gop calling up the 
actors on the stage of history; cf. Hab. i. 6; Zech. xi. 16; Jer. xxvii. 
41,” 8.H. So Lipsius, Zahn, al. Cf. dvéornoev, Acts ix. 41. Giff. 
takes é&ny.=‘I raised thee from thy sickness.’ Pharaoh is cited 
as an unwilling instrument of Gop’s mercy: in his case and person 
the purposes of Gop’s mercy and the revelation of His character 
(dvoua) are secured, although the process involves for him a ‘ harden- 
ing’: that is due to his attitude towards Gop’s purpose. 

18. okAnpive. Cf. Exod. vii. 3, 22 al.: the only place in N.T. 
where the hardening is directly attributed to Gop. Cf. Acts xix. 9; 
Heb. iii. Sal. The ‘hardening,’ which is immediately the result of 
man’s own attitude, is so by reason of the conditions imposed in 
creation on man’s nature and consequently is an act of Gop; cf. 
i. 24, xi. 8. 

19. épeis pou ody k.7.A. You will say to me, In this case what 
room is still left for faultfinding? If men are thus appointed to be 
instruments of Gon’s use whether for mercy or hardening, how can 
they be responsible? how can Gop find fault? The answer is, on the 
one hand, that the question cannot be properly raised by man as 
against Gop, because man has to accept the conditions of his creation, 
and on the other hand that the revelation of Gop’s wrath is itself 
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turned by the patience of Gop into a revelation of mercy. The answer 
does not seem to us sufficient, for it still leaves the fundamental point 
unsolved—-why are some men to be the subjects of the revelation of 
wrath in order that the mercy may be revealed in others? If moral 
responsibility is to be maintained, the cause of this difference must 
be seen to lie in the man himself. But this is not brought out until 
we get to v. 31 where the cause of Israel’s failure is named as want of 
faith. Can we use this particular instance to interpret the whole 
argument? If we are meant to, it is strange that it should be left so 
late, and unapplied to the general problem. The reason for this 
perhaps is that 8. Paul’s mind is really absorbed in the particular 
problem of Israel, and does not attempt to elucidate, perhaps did not 
feel the weight of, the general problem. See Add. Note, p. 222. 

T@ yop PovdAjparik.t.A. The question assumes that the hardening 
is the primary purpose of Gov. The use of the term BodAnpa slightly © 
exaggerates the statement dv 0é\er x.7.A.; BovNowar involving “volition 
guided by choice and purpose; @éAe expressing the mere fact of 
volition”? (Hort, James, p. 32): but the distinction cannot be used 
to help the situation here. 

ayiécrnxey has ever succeeded in resisting (cf. xiii. 21): if the 
hardening is Gon’s will, how can a man help it? 

20. &@ dvOpwme. Cf. ii. 1, 3; cf. James ii. 20 only (v. 1 Tim. vi. 11), 
thou that art mere man. For the idea cf. Wisdom xii. 12. 

pevodvye. Cf. x. 18; Phil. ii. 8 only; uevody, Lk. xi. 28, Cor- 
rective, ‘rather than put such a question consider...,’ Blass, p. 270. 

dvratoxpiwvopevos. Lk. xiv. 6 only. 

pr épet ro wWAdopa K.7.A. Is. xxix. 16, xlv. 9; cf. lxiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 
1—6; Ecclus. xxxiii. 18; 2 Tim. ii, 20, 21. The metaphor empha- 
sises the absurdity of the creature who quarrels with the conditions 
of his creation: and it brings out also again the point that man 
and, in particular here, nations are made for use and must subserve 
thatuse. It must not be pressed to the denial of spontaneity in man, 
which would be contrary to all S. Paul’s ethical teaching. Men are 
living or personal instruments. 

21. is ruprv for honourable use, ets dryslay for dishonourable use; 
of. 2 Tim. l.c. 

22. el 8¢.... Noapodosis follows: the current is broken by the intro- 
duction of prophetic passages v. 25f. What apodosis was intended? 
The thought passes from the abstract relation of Creator to created 
to Gon’s actual government of men, as seen in His dealings with those 
who oppose and those who obey His Will: the principles of goyvern- 
ment are declared in the words qveyxev and wponroluacer, the attitude in 
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m. waxpobvula, the end in the revelation of Gov’s power and character, 
whether by wrath or mercy. The apodosis required, then, is some 
such appeal as ‘what fault can we find here?’ It should be remem- 
bered that the revelation of wrath is just as necessary for the moral 
education of man as the revelation of mercy. They are in fact the 
two sides of the shield. 

G\ev=in willing, or while willing: the clear exhibition of wrath 
is one side of Gon’s revelation to man, and is given in the fact and 
consequences of sin; cf. i. 18f. The wrath of Gop towards sin is as 
true an outcome of His loving purpose for man, as is His pleasure in 
righteousness. The participle describes not the reason (because) nor 
a contrast (although), but the general condition under which the 
action of the main verb takes place. 

evelEao0at tTHv Spyry exactly || i. 18=to give an instance of...; cf. 
i125; 2) Ches. 1.53 fF Tim. 1.16. 

yoploa. To Svyatov ad. yywploac=to bring to the knowledge of 
men. 70 Svvarov, His power seen in combating sin no less than in 
effecting righteousness. 

yveykey oxedn opyns. Jer. 1. (xxvii.) 25; Is. xiii. 5 (Heb.), but in 
both these passages the meaning is ‘brought out weapons by which ~ 
to inflict His purpose of wrath.’ Here=‘bore with...instruments of 
wrath’; cf. il. 4, iii. 25, 26; 2 Pet. ili. 9, 15 (Mayor cft 1 Pet. iii. 20; 
Pg. Ixxxvi. 15; Is. xxx. 18 al.). Cf. Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

okedn opyys. Instruments whose only use now is for the wrath of 
Gop. The image of the preceding verse is continued but the form is 
changed (épyfjs not eds épyjv) =not ‘destined for wrath’ but fit only to 
exhibit or effect wrath (cf. 8. H.). They have become so fit, by their 
own neglect of what they could know of Gon (cf. 1, 18f.). So 

KaTnpticpéva eis amddeay marks that their present state is the 
result of a course of preparation, and this must be found (again 
in accordance with i. 18f.) in their own conduct. Cf. Lk. vi. 40; 
1 Cor. i. 10; Eph. iv. 12 (-ués). debdevav )( cwrnplay, cf. i. 32; Mt. 
viladS se bi), a1, 199 i Tim. yi..9: 

23. va yvepioyn. The object of the patience of Gop is to bring 
home to men’s minds ‘the wealth of His glory’; ef. xi. 32, 338. wa 
depends on #veyxev. The patience effected this object, because the 
mercy was revealed in spite of the opposition of sinners, such as 
Pharaoh or unfaithful Israel; and was recognised as all the more 
abundant because of that opposition. The redemption of Israel from 
Egypt, and the saving of a remnant and call of the Gentiles, were all 
the more signal triumphs of Gov’s purpose for the opposition that 
was overcome. Hence the emphatic roy mX. rT. 6. 
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If xal is read before iva (as S. H.), we may take the final clause 
either (1) as practically connected with év ro\dkq waxpobuula ‘bore 
with much long-suffering and with the object of making known’ (so 
8. H.); but the sequence is disjointed; or (2) as connected with év- 
delEac Oar, wishing to give an instance of His wrath and to make known 
His grace; where we have the same combination of constructions as 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 5; and the sequence is good: but the intervention of 
the main clause makes this very difficult, though perhaps not im- 
possible. 

Tov mAodTOv THs Sofys. mA. specially characteristic of Eph. and 
Col.: but ef. also ii. 4, xi. 33; Phil. iv. 19:=the inexhaustible 
abundance. 8d§a here of the revelation of Gon’s character in His 
dealings with man, in thought closely || Eph. ii. 7: the great acts of 
redemption reveal Gop to man. Cf. Eph. i. 18. 

él, Towards or over as in Eph. ii. 7: depends on the whole 
of the preceding phrase. 

oxebn ed€ovs || oxen dpyfs, instruments fit for the use of His mercy; 
such as He can use for His merciful purposes. 

ad mpontotywacev. Which instruments He prepared beforehand for 
bringing about this revelation of Himself. For the word ef. Eph. ii. 
10 only. The cx. éd. are prepared by Gop Himself; the ox. dpyjs 
make themselves so, by rejecting His methods of preparation. The 
reference is to the training through history and life, not to ‘election,’ 
Giff. 

els Séfav. 6. must have the same meaning as in the preceding 
clause=for revelation of His purpose and character. The thought 
of final glorification is not included here; cf. viii. 30. 

24. ods kal éxddeoev. The attraction of ots (to judas) marks the 
turn of thought from regarding the persons as instruments to re- 
garding the instruments as persons: the personal agency of men 
comes out. 

jpoas. Even us, or in us—or perhaps—which He actually called 
us to be. 

ov povov K.t.A. Here the underlying thought of the whole passage 
becomes explicit: and its importance is marked by the anacoluthon: 
instead of finishing his sentence S. Paul goes on at once to illustrate 
the fact of this call from prophetic sayings. It may also be that he 
shrank from enforcing his argument that the unbelieving Jews were 
oKedy Opyis- 

25—29. The four quotations are cited to show that the prophets 
contemplated that the choice of the chosen people would be mains 
tained only in a remnant, and that there would be a choice of others 
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also. There is warrant in Scripture for both sides of his proposition ; 
not only for Gov’s working kar’ éxXoy#v, but also for the assertion 
that the ék\oy} in fact involved a call of Gentiles and at least con- 
templated a falling away of Israelites, or, as he here prefers to call 
them, Jews. 

25. Hos. ii. 23. The original refers to the restoration of the ten 
tribes, who had fallen from their privileged state. §. Paul applies 
this to the inclusion in the privileged state of Gentiles who had not 
possessed it; on the principle that, if Gop could bring back the 
disowned, He could call in those who had not before been called. 
Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 10 (and Hort’s note). 

26. Hos. i. 10 describes the reunion of Israel into one nation 
under one head: again S. Paul extends the reference. 

év to tOTw=Palestine in Hosea: here=the countries of the 
Gentiles. 

Qcod Lavros. Cf. Acts xiv. 15; Westcott on Heb. iii. 12. 

27. The next two quotations justify the claim that Israel’s call 
survives in a remnant. 

Is. x. 22. The context speaks of a remnant saved by trust in Gop. 
LXX. is followed but slightly altered; the first phrase is from Hos. i. 
10, a clear proof that the quotations were from memory (or from 
a catena ?). 

76 tréAtppa. Sc. only the remnant. 

28. Adyov yop cvvrehov k.7.A. Cf. Is. xxviii. 22=LXX. rpdypyara: 
Noyov w. movjoe, ‘shall effect a reckoning upon earth, completely and 
briefly.’ 

29. Is. i. 9=LXX. 

30—33. What conclusion is to be drawn? The facts are plain: 
Gentiles have attained a state of righteousness, though they were not 
seeking it: Jews, who sought it, have not attained. And the reason 
too is plain; what faith gave the one, lack of faith lost for the other: 
and this again corresponds to a prophetic warning. 

30. tl odv épodpev; Cf. viii. 31. 

Oru k.7.A. introduces the answer to the question: but the answer is 
incomplete till the second subsidiary question 32 6.4 ri is answered. 

SudKovra...kaTéAaBev, pursuing...overtook; cf. Phil. iii. 12; Exod. 
xv. 9; Field, ad loc. 

Sixatocdvyy St «.t.A. Corrective=a righteousness given by Gop in 
response to faith, not as a result of works nor as yet worked out in 
life; ef. i. 17. 

31. “Iopad. The name of privilege; cf. on v. 4. 

vopoy Sikawoodvys. A law embodying righteousness, almost=a 
legal righteousness; cf. ii. 23, Wisd. ii. 11. 
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%bOacev did not reach; cf. 2 Cor. x. 14; Phil. iii. 16. Only in 
1 Thes. iv. 15 does the idea of anticipation certainly occur. 

32. Sidrl; Sc. ovx épOacer. 

Stu. Se. édtwxev. os e Epywv= with the idea that they could attain 
by starting from works. 

t® AMOQo tod mw. Allusion to Is, viii, 14, LXX. AlOov wpdcKkopma. 
The sense in Isaiah is that the Lord of Hosts will be a sanctuary 
for Israel if they trust in Him: they will not then find Him as a 
stone to stumble against. The absence of faith makes Him so. 

33. Is. xxviii. 16, LXX. with Xu. 7. x. 7. o. substituted for Aor 
mwoduTedh «.T.A. and other slighter variations; cf. x. 11; 1 Pet. 1. 6 
(see Hort). 

In the original, the stone is the Divine King or Kingdom of Israel 
(in contrast with alien alliances), the recognition of which is to steady 
the mind of the people: the trust in its divine mission will not be 
baffled by disappointment (ef. Hort, i.c.). The Apostolic interpreta- 
tion sees this ‘stone’ in the Messiah, recognising as so often in 
Christ the fulfilment of what had been said of the true Israel. A 
good instance of the re-interpretation of O.T. in the light of Christian 
experience (cf. Mt. xxi. 42 parallels; Acts iv. 11 qu. Ps. exviii. 22). 
8. H. refer to Justin M. (Dial. 36, p. 122 1. 34, p. 112p, Otto) and 
suggest that Mos was a name for the Messiah among the Jews from 
an early (? pre-Christian) date. The point of the quotation here is 
that the Jews instead of trusting in this stone (of foundation for the 
true Israel, ef. Eph. ii. 20) had taken offence at it as revealed in Christ 
(1 Cor. i. 23) and trusting instead in their own works had come to 
grief. The tendency of Judaism at this time, in St Paul’s view, was 
to trust in their performances of law instead of drawing life from 
communion with the living Gop; the rejection of the Messiah was 
the culminating instance of this tendency. This reason, why Israel 
els vouov odk &bOacev, suggests that Christ is the fulfiller of law; so 
ef, x.4; Mt. v.17; James i. 25. 

katarrxuvOycerat. Shall not be shamed by being disappointed in, 
the object of trust; cf. v. 5; 2 Cor. vii. 14, ix. 4, x. 8. 


CHAPTER X. 


This chapter expands the theme of the last section, and, by showing 
that Israel failed through ignorance, culpable because in defiance of 
express warnings, illustrates one strain in the theme of c. ix. that 
man is responsible for his failure to respond to Gon’s purposes. 

(1—4) Israel’s rejection of the Messiah due to ignorance of the 
relation of Christ to law and righteousness (5—15) though the demand 
of the new righteousness was not hard to meet and they were informed 
of it by (16—21) preaching of the apostles and warnings of the 
prophets. 

1—4. With all my eager longing and prayer for Israel’s salvation, 
T cannot but see and say that they have failed, not for lack of zeal, 
but for failing to recognise the nature of true righteousness and 
substituting an imagined righteousness of their own: they refused 
obedience to Gop’s righteousness and to Christ as putting an end to 
law, for all believers, as an instrument of righteousness, They had 
put law in the place of Gop and could not accept Christ in the place 
of law. 

1. ddeApot. The personal appeal emphasises the depth of his 
feeling. 

7 piv evSokia, ev suggests a contrast between S. Paul’s desire 
and the facts as he is forced to see them. 

evSoxia=purpose. Cf. 2 Thes. i. 11; Phil. i. 15, in which places 
the idea of purpose involved in goodwill is clear; so probably Phil. ii. 
13. The proof of this purpose had been given by his habit of preaching 
first to Jews, and by his incessant efforts to keep together the Jewish 
and Gentile sections of the Church. 

kapdia involves will (2 Cor. vii. 3, ix. 7) and intelligence (Eph. 
i, 18, iv. 18) as well as affection. éyis=my whole heart. 

aj Sénous. The genuineness of the purpose shown not by acts only 
but by prayer. 

els cornptay=iva cw0Gow. Se. éoriv. 

2. tydov. Ina good sense; cf. Joh. ii. 17; 2 Cor. vil. 7, 11, ix. 2, 
xi. 2 only. 
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od Kar’ érlyywow=without clear or true discernment of the will or 
character of Gop. ‘ yvéats is the wider word and expresses knowledge 
in the fullest sense: émlyrwovs is knowledge directed towards a par- 
ticular object, perceiving, discerning, recognising; but itis not know- 
ledge in the abstract; that is yraous,” Robinson, Eph. p. 254 (see the 
whole discussion). 

8. dyvootvres. The Jews and Gentiles failed for the same reason ; 
ef. i. 18f.; Eph. iv. 18. 

THY TOU Vod Sixarortynv=the righteousness which Gop exhibits 
in His own character and requires from men, contrasted with that 
righteousness which they tried to gain by their own efforts and 
methods. This is a decisive instance of the true meaning of the 
phrase; cf. i. 17. 

tmetdynoay. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 28; James iv. 7; 1 Pet. v. 5, for the 
middle sense of the passive form. The revelation of Gon’s righteous- 
ness in Christ required a surrender of preconceived ideas and habits 
and a submission: this the Jews did not give. 

4. té\os ydp «.7.A. yap explains why this submission was re- 
quired. rédos v6uov=an end of law, as an instrument of righteous- 
ness. Law promoted righteousness by revealing Gop’s will and 
awakening the moral consciousness. That dispensation was ended 
by Christ, in whose Person and character Gop’s will was fully re- 
vealed, and who at the same time, in His communicated life, gave 
the power of fulfilment to all who trust in Him. He thus also fulfils 
law, both as a revelation of andas a means to righteousness. But the 
special point here is that He ends the dispensation of law. 

vopov. The particular reference is of course to Jewish law: but it 
is stated comprehensively in accordance with S. Paul’s view of Gentile 
conditions. 

cis Sixatocivny=as regards righteousness, or for the purposes of 
righteousness. 

Taytl Tow. Cf. i, 16—the new condition marks the universality 
of the effect. 

5—15. The reasonableness of such a submission is shown, and 
the relation of Christ to law explained, by the contrast between 
righteousness when sought as result of law, and righteousness 
resulting from faith. For the former 8S. Paul quotes Moses as laying 
down authoritatively that such righteousness can be attained only by 
complete obedience to law ; and that has been shown to be so difficult 
as to be impossible (ce. iii., vii.). For the latter S. Paul, while using 
O. T. language, does not quote it as authoritative, but freely adapts 
it to his purpose, using it because it is familiar and on his general 
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principle of the fundamental unity of thought in O.T. and the 
Gospel; cf. S. H. for a full discussion. 

5. 6 moujoas K.7.A.= Levit. xviii. 5, LXX. (dé). The stress is on 
6. 7. he that has done it, and he alone. éy adrq, ‘by it.’ 

6. 1 S¢é mw. 8, A personification, a dramatisation of the appeal 
of the Gospel to man, to make plain the nature of the demand made 
by it, in contrast to the demand made by the Law. The demand of 
the Gospel is not for impossible effort, but for trust and confession. 
Note that 8. Paul finds faith-righteousness already included in O.T. 
teaching ; cf. iv. 13 f.; Giff. on v. 10. 

py edarys x.t.A. The allusions are to Deut. xxx. 11f. The 
questions, which are set aside, embody the hesitations of the man 
who supposes that the facts, on which this righteousness is based, are 
dependent upon human activity, whereas they are the accomplished 
acts of Gop in Christ ; and what is demanded is trust in Him who 
has done these acts, and confession of His Lordship. 

tTovr toriv. Simply explanatory=that is to say ; so in vv. 7, 8. 

Xpioroy Karayayetv...é« vexpdov dvayayetv. The reference is to 
the Incarnation and Resurrection. These are the fundamental acts 
of Gop by which His righteousness is revealed, and made possible 
for man. The fact that they are Gon’s acts determines the human 
condition of righteousness, namely, faith in Gop through the 
incarnate and risen Son, and consequent confession of Him; cf. 
Phil. ii, 1—11. 

7. wiv dBvoowoy for mépay ris Oaddoons, Deut. l.c.=ddns of Ps. 
exxxviii. 8, LXX. ; Swete on Rev. ix. 1. 

8. TO 6Apa THS wlorews=the word in which faith, as the principle 
of righteousness, expresses itself. The actual pjua is Képios Inaods ; it 
is the expression of a faith which believes with the whole heart that 
Gop raised Him from death. The resurrection is the proof of the 
_ Lordship. This faith and confession is the demand of the Gospel 
righteousness. For the subj. gen. with pnua cf. Ac. xxvi. 25. Other 
explanations are—the message which has faith for its subject, cf. 
Joh. vi. 68; Acts v. 20 (S. H., Giff.), the message which appeals to 
faith (Lid.), the Gospel message (Oltramare ap. S. H.). 

9. orTv= because. 

Sporoyyons. Cf. Mt. x. 32 (ij Lk.) ; 1 Tim. vi. 12; Heb. xiii, 15; 
1 Joh. ii. 23. 

é6ru K. I. Cf. 1 Cor. xii. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 5; Phil. ii. 11; Acts ii. 36, 
xix. 5; above iv. 24; 2 Cor. iv. 14; Eph. i. 15; Phm. 5. 

The simplest form of the Christian creed : xépsos the LXX. rendering 
of Jahweh is predicate to Iycods ; freq. in Acts in connexion with 
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baptism and the first confession of faith (cf. Acts xvi. 31); cf. Know- 
ling, Witness etc., p.261f. The simple combination is most frequent 
in 1 Thes., but occurs in most of S. Paul’s Epp. and Heb. xiii. 
20, Rev. xxii. 20, 21, and elsewhere ; cf. Robinson on Eph. v. 26, 

Kal morevons év Ty K. o. The aor. marks the initial act; the 
addition of év 77 x. o. distinguishes this act, as the expression 
(év=with) of the whole heart, from bare assent to a fact; cf. Acts 
viii. 37 v.l., 1 Thes. iv. 14. 

10. moreverat—faith is formed, there is a state of faith, the 
condition, on man’s side, of the state of righteousness. 

6podoyetrat= confession is made, a state of confession, the neces- 
sary condition for cwrnpla. The present tense in both cases marks 
the state of man’s mind, not the mere act. 

Stkarorvynv—ooeryplay. The parallelism shows that the words are 
practically synonymous. 

11. wask.r.A. The quotation is suggested by the word cwrnpla ; 
the confession based on faith will not be disappointed; then was 
suggests the wide range of the principle and leads to v. 12. Note 
mas is added by 8. Paul; but the universality is at once involved 
. when miorevev, possible to all, is laid down as the sole qualification; 
chal 657. 

12. Swacrody. Distinction, or distinguishing (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 7), 
that is, in the matter of faith, which is a common human quality. 

6 ydp aiTds kiptos. The same Person is Lord of all; the argument 
here lies in the universal reach of the term xvpios, as used in the 
confession Kvpuos "Incobs. 

mwAouvtay K.T.A. The positive side, as from’ the Lord, of od kar- 
atxuvOnoeTat. 

Tovs émucadoupévers a. Cf. Acts ii. 21, ix. 14, 21, xxii. 16; 
1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 22; 1 Pet. i. 17; commonly in LXX. for 
invoking Jehovah as the God of Abraham, Israel, etc. The phrase is 
therefore a natural consequence of using the term Kuptos of Jesus, 
and has the same significance; cf. Knowling, op. cit. p. 268 f. 

13. mds ydp «.t.A. Joel ii. 32 qu. Acts ii, 21. N. the direct 
application to Christ of the O. T. phrase for Jehovah, as object of 
worship. 

14, mas odv k.t.A. The string of rhetorical questions at once 
justifies S. Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles and shows that the 
Gospel has been offered to the Jews; they have failed, but not for 
lack of opportunity ; this thought is developed in 16 f. 

16—21. The quotations show that the refusal of the Jews to 
respond to the Gospel and the consequent cail of Gentiles was 
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anticipated by prophets, from Moses to Isaiah, and typified by the 
experience of the prophets themselves. 

16. GAN ov wavres k.t.A. An objection taken by an imagined 
interlocutor : you say ‘all’; but all did not respond to the appeal of 
the Gospel. 

*"Hoatas ydpk.t.A. Is. lili. 1. 

yop=that was to be expected; for it was also the experience of the 
prophets. 

17. dpak.t.A. Then, as now, it was Christ’s word heard by the 
prophet and reported, which was the outward condition of faith. 
N. the underlying thought that Christ spoke through the prophets ; 
ef. 1 Pet. i..11. 

Sid §. Xp. The word is that which the prophet utters, and it is 
Christ’s word in the prophet. Pope (J. 7.9. 1v., yp. 273 f.) argues for 
taking p. Xp. here of the word spoken to the heart of the hearer; but 
the thought is alien from the context. 

18. dAAd «.7.A. Israel has heard; jxovoay though ody bri- 
Kovoay. 1 can it be pleaded that.... 

eis tacav «.T.A., Ps. xix. 4, quoted not for argument but for 
illustration : the Gospel has gone forth as widely as the utterance of 
Gop spoken of by the Psalmist. 

19. pr Iopand otk éyvw; Can it be pleaded that Israel did not 
understand, i.e. Israel, with its privilege of special revelation, cannot 
plead ignorance in face of the explicit character of the warnings ; 
ef, Joh, iii. 10. 

ampatos. From Moses onwards the warnings are explicit, of dis- 
obedience in Israel and acceptance among others. 

éyo «.t-A. Deut. xxxii. 21. 

20. ’Heoalask.t.A. Is, lxvi. f. 


CHAPTER XI. 


XI. Gop has still not rejected Israel. (1) A remnant is saved now as 
in the time of Elijah, (8) the hardening of the rest has for its object 
the salvation of the Gentiles and ultimately of Israel itself. (15) The 
privilege of the Gentiles is the same as the privilege of Israel; 
(17) in their case also it may be forfeited, (25) and even for Israel it 
points beyond the time of hardening to their ultimate salvation. 
(29) For the gifts of Gop are irreversible; His purpose is compre- 
hensive mercy; His wisdom, knowledge and judgments are deeper 
than man can fathom, because they underlie the very origin, process 
and end of all creation. 

1—12. The failure of Israel does not even now constitute a 
rejection by Gop. As in former times of apostasy there is a faithful 
remnant in whom the faithfulness and graciousness of Gop is still 
seen. And in this remnant lies the hope of restoration. 

1. déye otv «.7.A. picks up the thought of ix. 6. The reference 
to Ps. exiv. 14, 1 Sam. xii. 22, enforces a negative answer. 

py amdécato «.7.A. The form of the question involves a negative 
answer. 

Kal yde éyd «.7.A. explains the vehemence of pu} yévorro; in such 
a rejection he himself would be involved and his whole position, that 
the Gospel is the climax and fulfilment of the earlier dispensation in 
its true spirituality, undermined. 

*Iopanhelrys «.7t.A. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5. 

2. mpogyve. Cf. vili. 29 n. 

7 otk ol8are k.t.A, The point is that in a notorious case of a great 
apostasy there was no rejection by Gop, but a preservation of a 
remnant. So it is now. 

év’ Hela ‘‘in the section which deals with Elijah,” S. H. q.v. 

évtvyxaver—kata. Cf, Acts xxv. 24 epi, 1 Mace. xi. 25 card; lit. 
approaches, and petitions, Gop against.... 

3,4. 1 Kings xix. 10, 18. 

4, 6 xpnparirpos, subst.: here only in N. T.; cf. vb Mt, ii. 12; 
Acts x. 22; Heb. xii. 25; LXX. 2 Mace. ii. 4, app. in the sense.of an 
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oracle=xpyopuds : but here, in direct reference to évruyydvew, =reply ; 
ef. Deissmann B. S. p. 118, ‘“ évrevéis is a technical term for a petition to 
a king, xpnuarifew the t.t. for the reply”; cf. Milligan, Grk Pap. 5, 
5, 21; Polyb, 28. 14, 10 =answers to évrevées of ambassadors (Schw. 
Lex.). 

ty Baad, on the fem. (LXX. 7) cf. S.H. : ‘the feminine article with 
the masc. name was due to the desire to avoid the utterance of the 
forbidden name Baal (Hosea ii. 16, 17) and the substitution in 
reading of aicxytvy, just as the name Jehovah was written with the 
pointing of Adonai; usage most common in Jeremiah, occurs also 
in 1 and 2 Kings, Chronicles, and other Prophets ; not in Pentateuch ” 
(summarised). 

5. Alppa only herein N.T.; cf. ix. 27 (i7oX. or karan. seems to be 
the usual word in LXX.). 

Kar ékAoyiv xdpitos on a principle of selection made by Gon’s 
free grace, cf. ix. 11, The genitive marks the ground of selection 
and forestalls at once any sense of superiority or merit. It is Gon’s 
free generosity, not their own deserts, which preserves the remnant ; 
cf. Eph. ii. 9. The statement seems to rest on the words caré\rov 
EUAUTO. 

6. «t St xdpite, se. yéyover 7 ExAoy7. 

ovKére cE pywy. The ‘remnant’ are not saved in consequence of 
their works, 

érel, otherwise, cf. 22; 1 Cor. xv. 9; v. Field adh.l. % xdpis the 
grace we are speaking of ; ov. y. x., loses its character of grace, ef. iv. 4. 

7. tl ovv; sums up the argument: Israel missed its aim; but not 
all Israel; the select remnant gained it; the rest were blinded; cf. 
ix. 31. 

éropsOnoav were ‘dulled’ or ‘blinded’; they failed to perceive 
the true way of attaining their aim; exactly || x. 3 dyvooivres, not 
|| cxAnpdver, ix. 18. Robinson, Hph. 264 f., points out that rupwors, 
mwpoov are used in N. T. not of the hardness of the will or obstinacy 
(ckdnpokapdia) but of the dullness of the understanding, dullness of 
sight or feeling being applied to the heart as the seat of intelligence ; 
ef. Mk viii. 17; Joh. xii. 40; 2 Cor. iii. 14; Eph. iv. 18; where the 
context is decisive, as here, vv. 8,10. The whole discussion should 
be read. 

8. KaQcarep yéyp. Is. xxix. 10, Deut. xxix. 4, a free conflation. 

TvEeDNA KaTaVicews, KaTav. Isa. lc. Ps. ix. 8 only. ‘ Torpor’ 
seems to be the meaning of the noun, but is not easily paralleled by 
the uses of the verb (Isa. vi. 5, Dan. x. 15 are nearest) : perhaps 
produced by the influence of xarayvordfw, cf. S. H. n., Field. In 
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any case the idea is of the dulling of the spiritual sense as in 
éerwpwbnoar. 

6p0.K.7.A. Cf Mk iv. 12 qu. Isa. vi. 9 f. 

9. Ps. lxix. 22f., xxxv. 8 (Ojpa). A terrible quotation : it implies 
that the Jews are to be reckoned among those enemies of Gop and 
persecutors of His suffering people on whom the Psalmist imprecates 
these curses, the sustenance of their lives is to become a snare and 
trap and retribution for them, their eyes are to be darkened and their 
strength broken. The justification of this use of the passage is that 
to the Psalmist also the persecutors were his own people. The 
punishment is inevitably found in the very privileges and faculties 
which they had misused. So the situation described is typical of the 
present situation = now, as then, the wrath of Gop works side by side 
with His grace, 

Oijpa=a net; cf. Ps. xxxv. 8 only. dvramdSopa, cf. Lk. xiv. 12 
(only in N.T.). 

11. déyo odv. The moral of the situation is drawn; it does not 
end in the ruin of the Jews; it has for its first result the offer of 
salvation to Gentiles, and that gives a hope of a still wider purpose ; 
ef. v. 25f. Their ruin may be disciplinary. 

értaicav «.7.A. The context sharpens the meanings of the words: 
érraway and méowor thus contrasted=stumbled to their final ruin, 
though the two words are much more nearly synonymous in common 
use; érracay is also defined by the use of rapdmrwua, a slip aside, a 
trespass, as it is suggested by oxdvdadov (9) (S.H.). va ranges in 
its use from definite purpose to simple result (cf. Moulton, p. 206), so 
paraphrase: Is the ruin of Israel the only and final result of their 
fall? Not at all; the immediate result is the offer of salvation to the 
Gentiles; this should rouse Israel to competition, and we can see 
that if Israel’s defeat has enriched the world, their restoration and 
completion may still enormously increase that gain. Thatis the end 
we may anticipate ; cf. 15. 

Topdmrre.a, a slip from the straight. Pauline except Mk xi. 25 f. 
(|| Mt. vi. 14f.). The dative=the occasion. 

4 carnpla 7. €.=the salvation which we preach has come to the 
Gentiles, 

Tmapatnracar echoes x. 19. 

12. irTnpa=defeat: they have been defeated in their efforts 
after righteousness (so 1 Cor. vi. 7 of defeat in a case at law); ef. 
Field ad loc. He points out that there is a lack of correspondence 
between 7rrnua and wAnpwua as there is between mapdmrwua and 
mdodros. There is no justification for translating 7rryma by ‘loss.’ 
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wdom paddov. Sc. mdodros éorat. 

TAijpepo. Cf. Robinson, Eph. p. 255 f.: he shows that substan- 
tives in -wa represent the result of the action of the verb, and may 
be either active or passive. Here=the completing of Israel, i.e. the 
adding the rest to the remnant; cf. vv. 15, 26. 

13—33. The relative positions of Jews and Gentiles, which have 
just been described in brief, are now elaborated, to show that they 
both stand or fall on the same principle, of Gon’s grace and man’s 
faith ; bare privilege cannot save either. The argument of i,—ilii. is 
thus completed. There it was shown that both failed in the same 
way ; here that both must be saved in the same way. (13) Now my 
word to the Gentiles : though I make much of my office as preacher 
to the Gentiles, in the hope of stimulating Israel to take up their 
place in the Gospel—an end of supreme value and (16) natural— 
(17) yet Gentiles must remember that they owe their present state to 
their being included in the true life of Israel, (19) and may, as did 
Israel, by lack of faith in the goodness of Gop, come under His 
severity. (23) Israel, too, by recovery of faith may be reinstated. 
(25) The truth is that the love of Gop persists over all: Israel’s 
partial blindness leads to the call of the Gentiles, that, when com- 
pleted, to restoration of Israel; (30) all have been shown to need, 
that they may receive, Gop’s mercy. (33) So we get a glimpse of 
the unfathomable wisdom and knowledge of Gop, His impenetrable 
judgments and untracked ways, in His supreme government of all 
things and elements in the universal plan: His is the glory for ever. 

13. tpiv St—tois very. A dramatic turn: not, of course, 
implying that those to whom he was writing were all Gentiles; cf. 
rg isa lgfe 

édh’ dcov pevovvK.t.d. The particles must be separated. ovv=well 
then, introducing what he has to say to Gentiles. év finds its 
antithesis in dé, v.17. His stress upon the mission to the Gentiles 
does not prevent him seeing their real position. There is still 
the note of apologia : from ix. 1 he has been defending his position 
ag apostle of the Gentiles ; and here he completes the defence. Hence 
the emphatic éyw. 

éh’ dcov, so far as I am...; the description does not exhaust the 
meaning of hig office ; it has a bearing upon Jews as well. 

@vav dardéorodos, This seems to be the only instance in N.T. of 
the gen. after da. describing the persons to whom the apostle is sent. 

iv Siaxoviay. Of the apostolic office; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 1, v. 18; 
Py Dimis 1012! ii ; 

Sokdtw. Cf. Jo. viii. 54; Heb. v. 5; Rey. xviii. 7=magnify. The 
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Apostle may magnify his office, for the purpose which he states ; but 
this must not lead his converts to exult over the excluded (karaxavxo, 
v. 17). 

14. mapatnddow. Another echo of x. 19. 

15. dood, Acts xxvii. 22 only. wv. 15, 16 are parenthetic, 
justifying the statement of purpose in 14 and repeating the idea of 12. 

Karadday? kKdopov. Cf. v. 10,11; Eph. ii. 12—16, and 2 Cor. v., 
18, 19. xaradd. verb and subst. only in Rom., 1 and 2 Cor. 
(dzrox., E:ph., Col.). 

4% mpdocAnpais. The reception of them (see Hart, Hcclus. p. 302; 
cf. 1 Sam. xii. 22). 

tor éx vexpav=life after death: the sharpest contrast that human 
experience affords. In what reference? It must include not merely 
the recovered Israel but the reconciled world. It seems therefore to 
point to the final consummation at the second coming, ef. viii. 18f., 
and esp. Acts iii. 19 ff., where the repentance of Israel is the necessary 
preliminary of that coming; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 28. So 8. H., who point out 
the same reference in i. 26. It explains then the récw uaddovr of v. 12. 

16. e S€ H arapyxy, «.7T.A. The metaphor is from Numbers xv. 
20, 21. dyla in both clauses is used in its technical sense of 
consecrated to Gop’s use, without immediate reference to the 
character of the thing or person consecrated: but the consecration 
shows the true destiny of the thing consecrated. The verse gives the 
ground for the hope of a rpédcAnpyis of Israel. The consecration of 
the firstfruits, of the root, involves the consecration of the whole 
organism. It is not annulled by the lapse of some members. New 
members are brought in by the mercy of Gop; but this does not 
exclude the possibility of the recall of those who fell away; such is 
the resourcefulness of the mercies of Gop. Thus drapy} and pifa= 
the patriarchs (cf. 8. H. and Giff.); the dvpayua and the c\adol=the 
generality of Israel; those that remain faithful are the true Israel, 
the remnant on which faithful Gentiles are grafted. So the true life 
of Israel persists in the Church in Christ. For this use of drapy7, 
ef. 1 Cor, xvi. 15, 2 Thes, ii. 13 (v.l.), James i. 18, Rev. xiv. 4. The 
thought is present in viii. 19. 

17. «i 8 twes k.t.A. dé introduces the antithesis to wey of 13; wh 
KaTakavx® Tov Kdddwv )( riv Staxovlay pov Sogatw. The point of the 
simile is that the Gentiles owe their present inclusion in the stock of 
Israel, the chosen people, solely to that mercy of Gop which first 
made a chosen people: the condition of permanence for them is the 
same as it has been for Israel, namely, faith; they have no reason 
then to boast over the discarded members of that stock, but rather to 
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fear for themselves, lest they too should fail in the condition, and 
further to hope for those members, that the same creative act of Gop, 
which has brought them, the Gentiles, into union with this source of 
life, may also restore those who have cut themselves off from it. The 
argument is closely || 1 Cor. x. 1—13. 

The true Israel is the root or stock with the branches, individual 
members, whether new or old. The underlying thought is the unity 
of the life in and from Christ, constituting the unity of the new 
Church. We have the elements here of the thought of the ‘one man 
in Christ’ which is developed in Eph. ; cf. Hort, R. and E., p. 179; 
ef. Joh. xv. 1 ff.; Jer. xi. 16. 

twes tov KAdS@v. Not all Israel were apostate; the remnant 
remained as a stock with some branches. 

ov,..eyévov. The singuiar emphasises the obligation of the in- 
dividual. 

aypréhavos. See Ramsay, Pauline Studies, p. 223 f. He refers to 
Prof. Fischer ‘Der Oelbaum’ to show that two processes of grafting 
were used in the cultivation of the olive: (1) the ordinary process of 
grafting a noble olive shoot on a stock of the same kind, all original 
branches of the stock being cut away, and the grafted shoot forming 
the tree. This was done when the stock was still young. (2) An 
exceptional process was employed to invigorate an old olive tree 
which was failing: the failing branches only were cut away, and a 
shoot of wild olive was grafted. The effect was both to invigorate the 
old tree and its remaining branches and to ennoble the new graft. 
According to Prof. Fischer this process is in practice in Palestine 
at the present day. If we may suppose it to have been in use in 
8. Paul’s time, it affords an admirable illustration for his subject, 
The fact seems to have been discovered first by Prof. Fischer and 
commentators from Origen downwards appear to have no knowledge 
of it. 

éy avrots. Among the branches which remained. 

cvvkowwves. Partner with the remaining branches in the root 
which supplies the richness of the olive. The root here too is the 
‘remnant’ as in Christ; cf. 18. 

18. prj katakavx®. ‘Do not triumph over’ (as you are in danger 
of doing (cf. Moulton, p. 125)). 

19. ovv. The Gentile is represented as justifying his triumph by 
the fact that his inclusion was the purpose of their rejection. 

20. ty dmortla—tf wore, dative marking the cause or occasion. 
Cf. v. 30, iv. 20; 2 Cor. ii. 13; Blass, § 38, 2 (1898). For dz. ., ef. 


Mk ix. 24. = 
K2 
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pi) J. b. Give up these high thoughts of yourself; school yourself 
to the humility of fear; cf. 1 Tim. vi. 17. 

92. Se ovv. This being so observe how in Gop there is both 
goodness and severity, meeting in each case the position taken by 
man. 

iSe only here w. accus, N. the absence of articles. 

értpévys. With dat., vi. 1; Phil. i. 24; Col. i. 23; 1 Tim. iv. 16 
only. He says 77 xp. not 77 mlore to emphasise this absence of all 
merit and the need of dependence on Gon’s grace exclusively ; the 
thought of rlore: is included in émipeérys. 

émel, otherwise ; cf. xi. 6. 

23. As the Gentiles came to share in the hope of Israel, so fallen 
Israel may share the hope of the redeemed Gentile. He now explicitly 
declares his hope for Israel, hinted in v, 12. 

Suvatos yop «.7.A, The same power which grafted the Gentile 
branches can graft again the broken branches of Israel, and indeed 
(24) the exercise of power is less, as they naturally belong to the 
stock. e 

24. ék THs KaTd b. dyp. From the wild olive to which you 
naturally belonged. So map? iow contrary to your natural origin, 
ot kata bio those who naturally belong to it. 

25—32. The argument is summed up in a picture of the wide and 
patient purpose of Gop: the end is to bring both Jew and Gentile 
under His mercy: in the process both have sinned (ce. i. 18—iii.) and 
experienced His wrath, owing to the same cause in them. But the 
waywardness of man has no counterpart in Gop: His gifts and 
calling are not withdrawn or changed, and will triumph in the 
end. 

25. ov Géd\w ¥. dyvoetv. Cf. i. 13; 1 Cor, x. 1, xii. 1 al., always 
with dde\gol ; a solemn emphasis of a fundamental truth. 

TO pvoriptoy TovTo. This secret of Gon’s providential government; 
ef. xvi. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 51. The word in §. Paul always has the sense 
of a secret of Gop’s purpose now revealed. In its fullest sense, it is 
the purpose of redemption in Christ, especially as including all man- 
kind: so of the Incarnation (1 Tim. iii. 16), of the crucifixion (1 Cor. 
ii. 1, 7), of the consummation (Eph. i. 9), of the inclusion of the 
Gentiles (Eph. ili. 3, 4; Col. i. 26, 27, infra xvi. 25); here of the 
final reunion of Jew and Gentile in one Church (cf. Eph, ii. 11 f.), 
8. H. 

év €uvtots pdvipor. gp. has special reference to plans devised for 
effecting their salvation: they must take Gon’s plan, not find one in 
their own imaginings; ef. xii. 16 1 Cor. iy, 10. There is nothing 
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quite parallel in the use of the verb ; but cf. codéds 1 Cor. i. 19 £., and 
coplas v. 33. 

étt mdpwcts «.t.A. The briefest possible summary of the whole 
argument. 

axpu ov «7A, Of. Lk. xxi. 24. 

76 TAypopa. Cf. on v. 12. 

eicéXOy. Of entering into the kingdom; ef. Mt. vii. 21, 13; Lk. 
xiii. 24, S. H.; so also owOjoera. 

26. kal otrws, so and only so: mwas’L.=70 mAnpwua adray v. 12. 
The idea is that Israel as a nation will have its part fully in the consum- 
mated kingdom of Christ (cf. 1 Cor. xv.) and in this final reconciliation 
S. Paul sees the fulfilment of the promises. What fate awaits those 
Israelites who fell away, he does not consider. Jewish eschatology 
seems to have provided for the inclusion of all Israel in the Messianic 
kingdom by means of a general resurrection. But this question of 
the ultimate salvation of individuals is as completely ignored at this 
point, as it has been throughout these chapters. 

Kalas yéypamra. «.7.A., Is, lix. 20. é« Ludv is substituted 
for évecey &. LXX. and ‘to 8.’ Hebr.; the last clause is from Is. 
xxviii. 9. The context in Is. concerns the sins of Israel, and the 
verses quoted give the promise of redemption. This hope, which 
contemporary Judaism applied to a restoration of Israel by the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom in Jerusalem, S. Paul sees 
fulfilled in the final return of the Christ and the establishment of His 
spiritual kingdom. For Sion thus spiritualised cf. Gal. iv. 26; for 
the new covenant, 2 Cor. iii. 6 f. For the Jewish interpretation of 
these passages, cf. 8. H. The context is quoted in e. iii. 

28. Kata pey. The verse states in another form the fact laid down 
in 25 b. Hence the asyndeton. The Gospel preached by 8. Paul, by 
its abolition of law and inclusion of Gentiles, involved, as a matter 
of fact, the throwing of the greater part of Israel into a state of 
hostility to Gop: that hostility was incurred for the sake of the 
Gentiles: but that does not involve a change in Gop’s original 
purpose in selecting Israel; His love still holds towards them for the 
sake of the fathers in whom that purpose found its first expression 
and a true response; cf. above v. 1. 

tv €xroyiv. The choice made long before—of Abraham and Israel; 
Clexi, ox. Ll; 

Tovs tatépas, ix. 5; Acts iii, 25, xili. 17, 32; infra, xv. 8; 1 Cor. x. 
1; Heb. i. 1, viii. 9 (qu.). There seems no strong reason for limiting 
the reference to the Patriarchs. The plural seems to include the whole 
ancestry of Israel, here regarded as the object of Gov’s love shown in 
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His earlier dispensation. It is for the sake of them, on whom He 
had lavished so much, that their wayward descendants are still not 
allowed to travel beyond the range of His love. 

29. dperapéAnta ydp K.t.A. duerap., 2 Cor. vii. 10 only. 

Ta xaplopara, only here of Gon’s gifts outside the Gospel dispen- 
sation ; its use for the privileges of the Jew (ix. 4—6) is a remarkable 
instance of S. Paul’s sense of the unity of revelation: the use of the 
words marks the fact that the privileges of the Jew were the free 
gifts of Gon’s love, and, as such, could not be forfeited by rejection, 
though their operation might be suspended. The love which gave is 
still there. So 

4 kAyous. The call to service, and ultimately to the kingdom, still 
holds, if Israel will hear. 

30. domep ydp. Another ground for the hope in 25 b found in a 
parallel between the actual experiences of Gentiles and Jews. 

tpets, Cf. v.13; the whole section is addressed to Gentiles. 

more HreOioarte. Cf. Eph. ii. 12, iv. 18: the Gentile state was 
due to the refusal to obey the voice of Gop speaking to them; i. 19 f. 

voy $3, now that you have heard and received the Gospel. 

rei Onte Ty T. ao. You came under the mercy of Gop owing to 
their disobedience=28 a, As a matter of fact the opposition of the 
Jews led to the preaching of the Gospel to Gentiles; cf. Acts 
xii. 9 f., xiii. 46 al. 

31. vvv, again under the Gospel, xrel€noay refused to obey Gon’s 
voice speaking in the Gospel, r@ v. €. owing to the mercy shown to the 
Gentiles : the wide range of the Gospel was in S. Paul’s experience 
the principal cause of offence to the Jews. This construction gives 
a clear and fitting sense: others take 7 3. é. with é\enOGow; but this 
involves a very awkward order and does not give a quite clear sense. 

tva kal ad. viv €A. In order that they in their turn under the Gospel 
may experience the mercies of God, in contrast, that is, with their 
present subjection to His wrath, not with their former covenant 
relation, as that also was a state of mercy. 

32. ovvékdeoev yap k.7.A. Cf. iii, 9, 19, 23; Gal. iii, 22. 

Tovs mavras. Jew and Gentile alike, regarded as classes: in both 
classes there were numerous exceptions, but neither class as such was 
exempt from the doom of disobedience ; both need the mercy which 
is Gon’s ultimate purpose. The point here, as throughout, is to set 
aside any claim for special consideration on the ground of privilege, 
Privilege is a sign of Gop’s love but not a guarantee of man’s 
response; and in the failure of that response men fall under the 
judgment of Gop. 
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Wwa—édeyoy. ‘‘ There is a Divine purpose in the sin of mankind, 
and in the disobedience of the Jew: the object of both alike is to give 
occasion for the exhibition of the Divine mercy,” S. H. Man’s 
disobedience is Gop’s opportunity. 

33—36. In dealing with this awful problem the last and deepest 
thought is, how infinite is the wealth and wisdom and knowledge in 
Gop, how far we are from being able to explore all His judgments or 
to track out all His ways ; He reveals, but to none is His mind open, 
from none is His counsel drawn, to none is He in debt: He is the 
source, the ruler, the end of all: man can offer him nothing but the 
glory which is His due: so let us offer. 

These verses contain at once a profound confession of faith in the 
goodness and wisdom of Gop, in spite of all the problems which 
experience raises and does not solve, and a confession of humility 
and reserve as regards the reasoning which has been given. Some- 
thing has been seen and said of the purpose and ways of Gop, but 
not all: enough to confirm faith and to awake worship and praise ; 
but not to explain everything: glimpses of the end to encourage 
man in the time of probation; but not more than glimpses. The 
fundamental postulates of faith are the wisdom of Gop and His all- 
embracing and loving purpose; these are the only sure guide 
among all the problems of experience, and they are a sufficient 
guide. 

33. , the only place where §. Paul uses the exclamation except 
with a vocative, 

BdOos. Cf, viii. 39; 1 Cor. ii. 10; Eph. iii. 18: there is the sug- 
gestion of depth impenetrable to human thought. 

tXovrov. If coordinate with cogias and yvwcews, represents ydpis 
or dyar, and this might be justified by ii. 4, x. 12, xi. 12; ef. 
Phil. iv. 19; it is a favourite word in Eph. ; cf. esp. i. 7, ii. 7, iii. 8. 
The argument of the preceding chapters has developed the thought 
both of the love and of the wisdom of Gop. Yet here the dominant 
thought seems to be rather of the ways in which Gop conceives and 
brings about, if we may so speak, His ends; and consequently it is 
better to take w\ovrov as governing the other genitives. 

Kal codlas Kal yvioews. Combined also Col. ii. 3. cola is 
attributed to Gop by S. Paul with special reference to the wisdom 
with which the divine dispensations are ordered for the execution of 
His purpose, especially in the culminating dispensation of the 
Gospel, the means taken for the redemption of man from sin. 
| de’ adrod, 363; cf. 1 Cor. i. 19f., ii. 7; Eph. iii. 10; Col. ii. 3. This 
is in accordance with the current use of the word, which applied 
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specially to the philosophy of conduct, rather than to metaphysical 
speculation. 

Kal yvdcoews. Knowledge of what men and things really are, the 
necessary basis of copla as thus used. This is probably the only place 
where the subst. is used of Gop’s knowledge, cf. Acts i, 24, xv. 8, nor 
is the verb commonly so used; 1 Cor. iii. 20; 1 Joh. iti. 20 (1 Cor. 
vill. 3; Gal. iv. 9; 2 Tim. ii, 19, slightly different, cf. vill. 29 n.). 
The thought seems to be of that complete knowledge of the nature 
of man and the issues of action which the wisdom of His dispensation 
reveals; 80 || efs avrév, v. 36. 

@cod. The absence of the article emphasises the character of Gop 
as Gop. 

avefcpatvnra. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 10 ¢&npatynoay; the simple verb not 
uncommon in N.T. (Jo. Pa. Pet. Rev.) ; an Ionic word preserved in 
Trag. and revived in the xowy; ef, Milligan Pap. 139: on the form 
épawy- for. épevy- ef. Thackeray Gr, 1. p. 78. This adj. in Prov. 
xxy. 3 Symm. =that cannot be completely probed by searching; ef. 
dvexdupyntos 2 Cor. ix. 15, v. Nageli, p, 23. 

ta xptwara. Cf. ii. 2; Jo. ix. 39. His judgments have been the 
subject of these chapters. 

dvefixviacror. Eph. iii. 8, LXX. (Job); not found elsewhere 
(eéxvetw, Trag.), Nageli, p. 62. 

at 680\. Cf. Rev. xv. 3 (qu.); Heb. iii. 10 (qu.); Acts xiii. 10, 
xviii. 26; Jo. xiv. 6. Here of the ways along which Gop moves in 
His government of creation. 

34. Isa. xl. 13f., qu. 1 Cor. ii. 16; cf. Wisd. ix. 13, 17, 

85. Job xli. 11 (Heb.). 

36. dri refers not to the preceding verse only but to the whole 
explanation vv. 33—35. 

é airod «.t.A. In close relation to the context, ascribing to Gop 
as Gop the whole origin, direction, and end of all these elements 
in the ordering of creation, and in particular of human life and 
destiny which have been under discussion. The thought gives 
strength and hope to faith. The nearest parallel in thought is 2 Cor. 
y. 18, in language 1 Cor. xi. 12. 

é€ avrod. From Him as creator and giver. || rdovros v. 33. 

$V avtod. Through Him as ruler and guide, cf. xvi. 26; || copia, v. 
33. Thesame rare use of 6:4 as is found in 1 Thes, v. 14 (=under the 
guidance of Jesus), Hebr. iii. 16 (54 Mwucéws); cf. Kuhring, Diss. de 
Praepos, (Bonn, 1906) who quotes from Papyri only. So Heb. ii. 10. 
In 1 Cor. viii. 6 the use is different ; cf. Joh. i.3 ; dua being used of the 
Son as agent of creation =Heb. i. 2. Blass (p. 132) qu. Aesch. 4g. 1486. 
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eis attov. 1 Cor. viii. 6. He is the end to which all this leads, 
|| ydous v.33; cf. 2 Cor. v. 18 eds Hv ev Xp. xbopmov KaradNdoowy éavT@. 

avT@ 4 Sdga. Cf. xvi. 27; Ephes. iii, 21; Gal. i.5; Phil. iv. 20; 
1 Tim. i.17; 2 Tim. iv. 18. In all cases evolved by the thought of 
Gov’s mercies, either general or special. 7 8d€a, sc. écriv ; cf. 1 Pet. 
iv. 11 and Lft ad Gal. i. 5:=to Him belongs the glory seen in all His 
works. 

dpyv. The word at the end of prayers and praises marks the 
assent of others to the utterance. In these passages it emphasises 
the statement by the express assent given to it by the Apostle. Cf, 
Dalman, p. 227, Swete on Rev. i. 5 (ref. to Chase on Lord’s Prayer 
p- 168 f.). 


F. xiii—xy. 13. Tae Power or THE GosrErL SEEN IN ITS EFFECT 
UPON BOTH THE COMMON AND THE INDIVIDUAL Lire or CHRISTIANS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this section 8. Paul deals with the consequences of the principles 
he has worked out as they affect the character and the conduct of the 
Christian life. The main principles are two: (1) The Gospel offers 
to the Christian power to conform his life and conduct to the will of 
Gop (i. 16), the use of that power depending solely on faith or trust, 
as man’s contribution to the result. (2) Service in the execution of 
Gon’s purposes is the fundamental demand made upon man by his 
relation to Gop; this principle has been exhibited_as the explanation 
of Israel’s failure (ix.—xi.) ; and is now to be expounded in its positive 
bearing, as determining the main characteristics of the Christian life. 
In the course of this argument two main thoughts come into promi- 
nence. The power, as has been already shown (vi. 1 ff.), is the life of 
Christ in man, due to the living union given by the Spirit in baptism. 
And consequently the service is the service due from members of 
a spiritual society or body, conceived as potentially coextensive with 
humanity, the service due both to the Head and to the other members. 
The special instances of the operation of this power in service are 
determined by the conventions of the time and of the situation in 
which 8. Paul found himself and those to whom he is writing. The 
section may be summarised as follows: 

XII. 1—2. The general principle is stated. 


3—5. The right attitude of mind ) in view of the social relations 
\ and mutual obligations of 

6—21. The right use of gifts Christians. 

XIII. 1—10. The true relation to the civil power and the outside 
world. 

1i—14. The urgency of the times calls for the new character 
in man. : 

XIV.—XY.13. The special care for scrupulous brethren and Chris- 
tian duty towards them. 
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XII. i—2. The consequence to be drawn from this exposition of 
the working of Gop’s compassion towards man, in the call of Jews 
and Gentiles and in His dealing with them, is the duty to offer the 
whole nature and capacity of a man, in living and consecrated service 
for Gon’s use, in the way He pleases, as the reasonable work of a man: 
and this duty requires a refusal to fashion oneself to meet the demands 
of what is merely temporary and transitory, and a determination to 
undergo a radical transformation and renewal of mind, so as to test 
the will of Gop, in all its goodness, acceptance, and perfection, as 
the determining factor in conduct and character. 

1. ovy. Cf. v. 1; Eph. iv. 1; Col. iii. 1. The exhortation pre- 
sents the true state of a Christian as the consequence of all that has 
gone before. 

&8eAhol. The appeal is to their realisation of their relation to 
each other and to the Father. 

Sid Tay ot. tT. 6. Cf. xv. 30; 1 Cor. i. 10; and esp. 2 Cor. x. 1. 
The compassionate dealings (plur.) of Gop enforce the exhortation: 
|| ‘If Gop so loved us...,’ ‘If then ye were raised with Christ...’= This 
being Gon’s attitude towards you, make the due response. 81d, see 
v. 3. 

oiktippav. Cf. 2 Cor. i.3. In O.T. the compassions of Gop are 
the basis of the covenant with Israel; cf. Exod. xxxiv. 6 ; Is. lxiii. 15; 
Lk. vi. 36. The plural signifies the concrete instances of compassion 
in all the long history, cf. Ps. 1.1 (LXX.), 2 Sam. xxiy. 14. They 
have been the burden of the preceding chapters. 

mapactnoa. Cf. vi. 13—19; 2 Tim. ii. 15, the only passages 
where it is the act of the man himself. Of others’ action cf. Lk. ii. 
22; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Col. i. 28: of Gon’s action, 2 Cor. iv. 14; Eph. v. 
27; Col. i. 22. The sacrificial suggestion seems to be always due to 
the context, not to the word itself. 

Ta cHpara bpov. Cf. ceavrév, 2 Tim. l.c.; ra wédn, éavrods, vi. lc. 
For the thought, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20. The body is of course more than 
the flesh: it is the organic vehicle or instrument (é7)a, vi. 13) of the 
mind or spirit which it uses for its own activities under present con- 
ditions of human life. This instrument is to be presented to Gop now 
for His use, and that involves a change and new development of the 
mind, which was formerly directed to using the body without regard 
to Gop. The body is not to be neglected, but used in this new service. 
And the reférence is to personal activities in the social life. 

@volav. Of. Mk xii. 33; Eph. v. 2; Phil. ii. 17, iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 
15, 16; 1 Pet. ii. 5 (with Hort’s note). In 2 Cor. ii. 14f. the word 
does not occur but the thought is closely similar. In all these 
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passages the conception is that the living activities of the man, in 
the condition of his life on earth, are devoted to service of Gop by 
service of man, as a thankoffering. The type of sacrifice implied is 
not the expiatory but the thanksgiving. The motive is given by the 
mercies received (da 7é&v ol.); the method is the imitation of the 
earthly life of Christ (cf. below, vv. 3—21; Eph. l.c.). The ‘ sacri- 
fice’ is not negative merely, in self-denial and surrender, but positive, 
a willing dedication of self to service in the power of the new life. 
This is the force of the epithet. It is to be observed that this is the 
only sense in which §. Paul uses the word évcta. 

tacav. The offering takes effect not by destruction or repression 
of life, but by its full energy; cf. vi. 13. 

aylay. Set apart and consecrated to Gon. 

T® 0. evaperrov. By this full energy of life so consecrated man 
pleases Gop: cf. dou evwdlas, 2 Cor. ii. 14. Cf. Hort, l.c., p. 113b. 

tiv AoyuKHv AaTpelav v. In apposition to the whole clause rapaor. 
«.7.A. This offering to Gop of the life in its daily activities is the 
service dictated by the reasonable consideration of man’s nature and 
his relation to Gop. 

AoyiKy. 1 Pet. ii. 2 (only). In both passages (see Hort on 1 Pet. 
l.c.) the word has reference to the rational element in man, which, as 
the mark of his divine origin and the organ of control over the animal 
nature in its passions and appetites, is his distinctive characteristic. 
It has its origin in Stoic philosophy, but had spread into common use 
and may be supposed to have become part of popular psychology. 
Here as an epithet of Aarpeta it indicates that the service described 
corresponds to the higher nature of man, in contrast to such action 
as would be a mere assimilation through the lower nature to the ways 
of a transitory world: so this thought comes out in the next verse 
where the idea of Noyixds is taken up by rod vods. Perhaps ‘rational’ 
is the best translation, but it comes very near to ‘spiritual’; cf. 
1 Pet. ii. 5 (avevmarixds @volas) and Phil. iii. 3; Heb. viii. 5f., ix. 14 
(qu. Hort, p. 112); cf. also i. 9. 

Aatpelav. See Westcott, Heb. p. 232 (ed. 1889). In LXX, and 
N.T. alike the verb and subst. are always used of service to Gop or 
gods (but see Deut. xxviii. 48), Judith iii. 8 of divine worship offered 
to Nebuchadnezzar: distinguished from Nevroupyla by this limitation 
and from dovAela by its voluntary character. It included the whole 
ritual service of Israel (cf. ix. 2; Heb. ix. 1, 6) but also all personal 
service offered to Gop, as Lord and Master. For its use here of 
service in life cf. i. 9; Phil. iii. 3; Heb. xii. 28. 

2. Kal pa k.t.A. This service of Gop involves a change in attitude 
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of mind: it must no longer be set on meeting the demands of ‘ this 
world’ by an adaptation which can only be superficial, but by a 
steady renewal of its true nature must work a radical transformation 
of character, till it accepts as its standard of action the Will of Gop, 
in all its goodness for man, its acceptance by Gop, and its perfection 
in execution. This sentence develops the consequence of ‘presenting 
our bodies etc.,’ says what that means for a man and explains what 
is involved, especially, in ¢@cav and doyxjy; cf. closely Eph. iv. 
22—24. 

py] cuvexynparlter Be, ‘cease to adapt yourselves to’ (see Moulton, 
p. 122f.), as you have done in the past; cf. Eph.l.c. 1 Pet. i. 14 
adds this point explicitly. 

cuvexnp. Of an outward adaptation which does not necessarily 
spring from or correspond to the inner nature. Here the whole point 
is that the true nature of man demands the repudiation of ‘the 
world’s’ claims, and so far as the man tries to meet those claims, he 
is not acting upon or satisfying his true nature. On the word, see 
Lft, Phil., pp. 125—131; Hort ad1 Pet. i.14. Cf. weracxnuarifw of 
disguise, 1 Cor. iv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 13—15, In Phil, iii. 21 the outward 
fashion is made to correspond to the true expression of the inner 
nature. ; 

7@ aidve tout». The phrase always implies contrast to 6 aldy 
6 wé\Nwv, even when the latter is not expressed. Rarely it is purely 
temporal (Mt. xii. 32); but generally the moral contrast is emphasised 
(Lk. xvi. 8, xx. 34), perhaps always so in S. Paul (?Hph. i. 21; Tit. 
ii. 12). The moral significance (as in the use of xécyos, ef. Eph. ii. 2) 
depends upon the idea of the transitory and superficial character of 
‘this age’ when treated as of independent value: its standards and 
claims all deal with what is superficial and transitory in man, that 
is, with his lower nature, ignoring the eternal in him. 

perapoppotebe. Execute such a change in the manner of your life 
as shall correspond to your true nature; cf. 2 Cor. iil. 18, where the 
same process is described but with more explicit statement of the 
divine influence at work and the new character gained. The word 
occurs also in Mk ix. 2=Mt. xvii. 2only. But cf. also viii, 29; Phil. 
iii, 10, 21. 

tr dvaxatvdoe tod yods. The renewal of the mind is the means 
by which the transformation is gradually effected. Cf. Eph. iv. 23, 
where dvaveodc0a corresponds to perapoppodcbe here, and 7 mv. T. v. 
3. to TH dvax. Tr. v. ©. here. 2 Cor. iv. 16 gives the closest parallel, 
ef. Col. iii. 10. This renewal is the work of the Holy Spirit (Tit. iii. 
5) primarily, but of course requires man’s energy of faith; so personal 
action (uerapoppodcGe) is required. 
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TH dvakaivdcet: the article=which is open to you in Christ: the 
word has its full force=the making fresh and new again, as it once 
was: the mind has become old and worn; by the Holy Spirit it is 
made fresh again and vigorous with youth; ef. rév madadv...7ov 
kawoy &vOpwrov, Eph. iv. 22, 24; 2 Cor.l.c. Cf. also 2 Cor. v. 17; 
Rey. xxi. 4. The youthful joy and vigour of Christians was the con- 
stant wonder of observers. ‘The word brings out vividly the contrast 
with the prevailing pessimism of contemporary thought. The effect 
of the Spirit is fresh vitality and a true direction of the mind. 

rod vods. The mind is the faculty by which man apprehends and 
reflects upon Gop and divine truth. As it is moved by the spirit or 
by the flesh it develops or degenerates; cf. c. vii. 25n. Cf. Eph. iv. 
17; Col. ii. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 5; Tit. i. 15. 

eis to Sox. «.7.A. The aim of the whole effort (es 76 dep. on 
perapopp.) is to test what is Gon’s will for man both in general and 
in the particular details of life. The action of the mind is not con- 
ceived of as speculative, but as practically discovering by experiment 
more and more clearly the lines upon which the change of nature and 
conduct must work. The thought is expressed fully in 1 Cor. ii. 6— 
16, esp. cf. vv. 12 and 16. Contrast supra i. 28. 

Soxipafery =to test or find out by experiment. 

al +o 0éAnpa Tod Vcod= what the will of Gop is for your new life; 
ef. ii. 18; Eph. i. 9, v.17; Col. i. 9; 1 Pet. iv. 2. The apprehension 
of the will is essential to the true conduct of the new life. 

76 ayalov K.t.A. The will of Gop here as in ll.cc. means not the 
faculty which wills, but the object of that will, the thing willed 
(cf. Giff. ad loc.); consequently these epithets are applicable: the 
object of Gon’s will, here, is the character of the new life in detail, 
and this is good, as regards man’s needs, acceptable, as regards his 
relation to Gop, and perfect, as being the proper and full develop- 
ment of man’s nature. It is noticeable that here only in N.T. are 
any epithets given to 7d 0é\npa rT. 0. 

These two verses, then, summarise, in the most concise form, the 
practical duty which follows upon man’s relation to Gop as described ; 
they describe conditions of the Christian life as it depends upon the 
power for salvation to be appropriated by faith: and introduce the 
detailed applications now to be made. 

3—8. The connexion seems to lie in the emphasis just laid upon 
mind as the instrument of the formation of the new character. 
This leads to the charge to keep that mind in the attitude and 
quality proper to one who derives from Gop faith, by which he can 
use the given power, and in its use is bound by his relation to Christ 
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and the other members of the body. These considerations (3) exclude 
all self-importance, enforce self-restraint, and (4—8) dictate the 
object, service in the one body, and therefore the quality and temper 
of mind in details of service. 

3. ydp enforces the charge just given by a description of the right 
temper of mind for men in their circumstances. 

Sud THs x., ‘on the authority of’; ef. 1; 1 Thes. iv. 2, and perhaps 
1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 2: the accus. xy. 15 has a different suggestion. 

THS X- THS 500. por. Cf. i. 5, xv. 15; 1 Cor. iii. 10, xv. 10; Gal. ii. 
9; Eph. ii. 2, 7. His commission to preach the free favour of Gop 
to all, and his own share in this grace, authorise him to insist to 
every one of them upon its conditions; cf. Robinson, Eph., pp. 224f, 
The aor. part. of course refers to his call. 

TayTl tT® oytTe év %, All Christians stand on the same level and 
under the same conditions, whatever their special gifts. 

imepppovety...ppovelv...cwdpovetv. ppoveiv here describes the quality 
(as vods the faculty), not the object or contents, of thought or mind; 
ef, xi. 21, xii. 16; 1 Tim. vi. 17, and perhaps Phil. ii. 5. In all other 
places it is used of the object or contents as in Mt. xvi. 23=Mk viii. 
33; Acts xxviil. 22: and freq. in S. Paul. dmepdp. only here. ¢povety 
S. Paul only exe. ll.cce. owdpovety Pauline, exc. Mk v. 15|| Lk., 1 Pet. 
iv. 7. It is impossible to represent the play on words in English with 
the same epigrammatic point. The clue to the full thought is given 
by 1 Cor. ii. 16 and Phil. ii. 5f. The ‘mind’ of the Christian must 
reproduce, in his place and capacity, the ‘mind’ of Christ, of whom 
he is a member. 

map 6 Set dpovetv. Of. the use of rapa with comparatives, Heb. i. 4, 
iii. 3, and also Heb. i. 9 al., infra xiv. 5. Set, as the subject of 
Gon’s mercies and gifts. 

codpovety=that sound habit of mind which holds to the realities 
of a man’s position, and does not err either by excess or defect: used 
of sanity, Mk v. 15; 2 Cor. v.13. eis té=up to the point of. The 
elements of this cwPpoctvy are explicitly stated in Eph. iv. 2, Com- 
paring viii. 1, we may say that this cwppoovvy consists in recognising 
the law of the new life. 

éxdorw picks up the ray7t and emphasises the distinctness of each 
in the common life: prob. governed by éudpicev, and transposed for 
emphasis. 

éuépioev. I.e. at his call, in baptism=1 Cor. vii. 17 only; ef. 
2 Cor. x. 13; Mk vi. 41; Heb. vii. 2; mwepiouds, Heb. ii. 4: the faith 
which is the condition of the reception of the Spirit in baptism is 
itself a gift of Gop. 
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pérpov mlotews. pétpov does not=pépos or pépis, as most com- 
mentators take it; in N.T. it always has its proper significance of 
‘a measuring instrument.’ Consequently the genitive must be a 
genitive of definition, a measuring instrument consisting in faith. 
The point is that faith was given to each as a measure by which 
to test his thinking of himself, to see whether it is true and sound 
thinking: faith is such a measure because it recognises the true 
relation of the man to Gop and his true position in the society of 
Christ; cf. xiv. 23n. So far as a man’s thinking of himself con- 
forms to his faith, so far is it true and sound thinking (uérpor is 
suggested by cwdpovetv). He will then think of himself as deriving 
all that he has from Gop, having nothing from himself, and therefore 
bound to serve Gop in all things and to claim nothing for himself: 
so his mind will be busy in that transformation which will be a 
presenting of a living offering to Gop. This thinking in faith will 
also show him his special call and aptitudes in the one body. 

The usual interpretation makes uérpov micrews =a specific measure 
or portion of faith: but this, besides the strain on the word pérpov, 
involves serious difficulties, and practically forces commentators who 
adopt it to take ricTews as equal to xdpiros. 

4. xKaOdtep ydo.... Cf. 1 Cor. xii, 12—27. The reason for this 
exercise of sober thought in contrast to exaggerated thought of self, 
is the position of the Christian as a member of a body in Christ. In 
1 Cor. l.c. the comparison is developed in far greater detail and is 
applied to elucidating the various functions which the several personal 
members perform in the body. Here stress is rather laid on the 
temper of mind in which the several gifts should be utilised, as 
illustrating the detailed exhibition of cwdpoctvn. In Eph. iv. both 
lines of thought are combined. The difference of aim in the several 
passages accounts for certain differences of phraseology. 

év evi copare k.7.A. A favourite analogy with S. Paul. It brings 
out (1) the dependence of all on the one life received from the union 
with Christ (cf. vi. 1f.), (2) the mutual dependence of each on each 
and all for giving effect to that life in each, (3) the common share 
of each and all in the work to which that life is directed. While the 
idea of this diversely organic unity of life and aim in Christ underlies 
all S. Paul’s ethical teaching, it may be said to be the single subject 
of Eph. where it is fully and positively developed. §. H. rightly 
point out that the comparison of a social organism to the body was 
very common in ancient writers. 


ra. St péAn wavTa K.t-A. But the members have not all the same 
business or mode of action. 
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5. of moNdol K.7.A. We who are many, being in Christ, are one 
body; cf. viii. 1—10. The connexion of the individual with Christ, 
made in baptism, is a connexion of life, given by the presence of His 
life in him. Lut this life is one and the same for all who are baptised 
into Him; therefore the connexion of the individual is not only with 
Christ but with all who are instinct with the same life. The in- 
dividuality however is not thereby submerged, but socialised, so to 
speak: it is developed by being brought into these new and living 
relations and has its part in the organic whole. The emphasis here 
is not on the connexion with Christ, which is assumed, but on the 
consequent connexion with others. Soin 1 Cor. x. 17, xii, 13; Eph. 
ii. 16, iv. 4. In 1 Cor. xii. 27, Eph. i. 23, iv. 12 al., the stress is on 
the relation to Christ. 

76 St xa’ cfs. Cf. Mk xiv. 19, [Joh.] viii. 9. ‘‘xard is used as 
_ an adverb distributively. M. Gr. kafels or xadévas=each,” Moulton, 
p. 105. +d...=as regards our several individualities; cf. ix. 5, xii. 18; 
Blass, p. 94. The accus: of reference has become an adverbial accus, 

GAAjAov pedyn. Cf. Eph. iv. 25, where also the stress is on the 
mutual obligations in the society ; otherwise ué\n Xpicrod (1 Cor. vi. 
15, xii. 27; Eph. v. 30). Thus again the special direction of the 
cwppoctyy is indicated. 

6. éxovres SE x.7.A. dé brings out, in contrast with the unity just 
emphasised, the difference of function indicated in 4b. But, as we 
have diferent gifts, we must use them in relation to others, in service. 
Some place a comma after ué\n; but the balance of the sentences 
and the connexion of thought are against this. 

xaplopatra—ydpis. xdpis is the one gift of life in Christ, given to 
all; xdpicua is the special character which this gift assumes as 
differentiated in each. ‘“‘xapis is the vital force of the cdma r. 
xp. which flows from Christ through all its living members; xdpicua 
a special determination of this force to enable a particular pédos to 
do its part towards the whole c@mua,” Lid.; cf. 1 Pet. iv. 10; 1 Cor. 
xii. 4, 7 (where 76 mveOua takes the place of ydpus). 

THY Sobcioav jpiv. Cf. 3 (dofelons—euepicev) of baptism. 

elre mpopyrelay «.t.A. A very characteristic series of elliptical 
clauses. What is the ellipse? The first member of each clause 
clearly describes a xapicua, the second member its manner of use; 
the context demands that all these uses should be instances of 
cwappoctvn, the sober thought of self as meant for service ; the ellipse 
must, then, be supplied in each case to bring out this point. 

Tpopytelav. The'decisive passage in S. Paul is 1 Cor. xiv. 1—33; 
the Rey. claims to be a book mpognrelas (i. 3, xxii. 7 f.); here=a 
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xapurua, the gift or power of prophecy as 1 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 2; asa 
particular act, 1 Cor. xiv. 22; 1 Thes. v. 20; 1 Ti. i. 18, iv. 14. It 
may include foretelling, but its normal exercise has oikodouy in view 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3, 5, 26), i.e. exposition of divine truth in such a way as 
to bring out the condition of the human heart (1 Cor. xiv. 25) and 
to encourage and console. It seems to differ from dddoKxew as 
involving the consciousness of acting under direct inspiration, rather 
than of drawing upon persona! experience and reflexion. It is clear 
from 1 Cor. xiv, 32 that S. Paul had to heighten and spiritualise the 
current thoughts about ‘ prophecy’ and ‘ prophets.’ 

kata tHvd. 7. 7. Sc. we must use this gift—mpopyredwpev. 

kata THy avadoylay=in due or full proportion to or correspondence 
with. 

ays morews. The faith which animates and enlightens the 
prophet. The aim of rpognreia is oikodouy ; its inspiration therefore | 
must be the faith of the rpopjrys; and that faith must be allowed 
free play, so that he delivers all that he believes, ‘‘ without exaggeration, 
display, or self-seeking,” Giff. Lid. follows the Latin as against the 
Greek fathers in taking 77s ricrews=the Christian Faith (objective), 
and xara Tn ava. = “according to the majestic proportion, etc.”; but 
this is exactly a case where the instinctive interpretation of the 
Greek fathers is decisive. Moreover, the context requires here 
a reference, not to an external standard, but to the temper and 
spirit in which the action is performed. 

q. ere Siaxoviav K.7.A. Se. wuev; ef. 1 Tim. iv. 15, & rovros 
ic@t; so with the next two clauses, thoroughness and devotion are 
insisted upon. 

Siaxoviay. The widest word for service, including the functions of 
apostles, prophets, etc., but here probably of personal service in 
the community; cf. Phoebe xvi. 1. & ry diax., the special way of 
serving given to each. 

6 d8doKwv. The change of form probably merely the result of 
instinctive literary feeling. The teacher is distinguished from the 
prophet (Acts xiii. 1; 1 Cor. xii, 28; Eph. iv. 11) perhaps as ex- 
pounding, elucidating and systematically imparting truth rather than 
discovering and declaring it. Itis of course a distinction of functions 
not of persons. See above, v. 6. 

év ty Si8acKarlg. Cf. 1 Tim. iv. 13,16. The act or practice of 
teaching, not the thing taught (so generally in the Pastoral Epp.). 

8. 6 mapakadov. §. Paul is not thinking only of gifts qualifying 
for office, but of all gifts which help the society and its members. So 
here of the gift of stimulus or encouragement, especially in the 
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application of truth to conduct; cf. 1 Tim. vi. 2; Tit. i. 9, 
ui. 15. 

& peTaSiBods K.7.A. Here and in the two following clauses we have 
to supply an imperative from the participle. 

amddrytt, liberality ; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 2, ix. 11, 13; Ja.i. 5; where 
see Hort: S. Paul’s use seems to be definitely =liberality. 

6 mpotaTdwevos, very general, for any one in a position of control or 
guidance; cf. 1 Thes. v.12; 1 Tim. iii. 4f., v. 17 (al. Tit. iii. 8, 14). 

6 ékeav, only here and Jude 22 (outside the, Gospels) of human 
mercy. évin. cf. Ecclus. xxxii.(xxxv.) 11, Prov. xxii.88.H.; perhaps 
there is a special reference to works of compassion, with almsgiving 
or healing. Cf. édenuoctvn, Mt. vi. 2 £. 

9. The classification of the following clauses is not systematic : 
some refer to duties to Christians, some to non-Christians, some to 
both; and the different references are intermixed (cf. r7 ONL Weu, v.12; 
evAoyelre x.7.A. 14). Throughout recognised characteristics or con- 
ditions of the Christian life are named, and the temper of mind enjoined 
in which they should be exercised or treated. These commands, 
then, elements of Christian law, are not rules of action but principles 
of conduct. The Christian law is not embodied in external precepts, 
but in the example of Christ, adopted by faith. The contrast with 
the Jewish law is exactly the same as in the Sermon on the Mount. 
The particulars can all be signally paralleled from the Gospel account 
of Jesus. f 

9. 1 dydryn avu@é«pitos. Asin Cor. xiii. S. Paul passes from the 
question of xapicuara to axal’ brepBorHy 666s, the way of love, so here 
in passing to an enumeration of instances of Christian character in 
general, as distinct from special gifts, he begins with dyamy. Itis to be 
observed that all these characteristics are the result of the ‘ power for 
salvation’? which the Gospel brings; and they illustrate the meta- 
morphosis which character undergoes to become Christian. 

dvuTéxpttos, ‘without dissimulation’ A.V., ‘without hypocrisy’ 
R. V. ; better perhaps ‘unfeigned.’ tréxpiros=playing a part, unreality 
being implied; cf. 2 Cor. vi. 6; 1 Tim. i. 5 (micrs); 1 Pet. i. 22. 
Christian love must be real. 

aroctvyotvres k.T.A. This clause insists on the necessity of an 
uncompromising moral standard, easily ignored by any merely class 
morality or forgotten by a sentimental benevolence. The moral 
sternness of the Gospel is here strongly represented ; cf. 1 Thes. v. 22 
(but there the reference is more limited). S.H. connect this clause 
with the preceding, and take 7d movypov and 7d dyadoy to mean the 
evil and good in others; but this is farfetched, and blunts the point 
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of both injunctions. The participles express avoidance and ad- 
herence in the strongest possible way. 

76 wovypév. The only certain instance of the substantival neuter 
of this adj. in N. T.; exc. Lk. vi. 45 || Mt., wh. compare. 

KoAAwpevor, gen. in N.T’. with dat. of person, but ef. Acts viii. 29 ; 
freq. in Paty. Apost., qu. Did. 5, 2. 

10—21. Note the remarkable coordination of participles, ad- 
jectives, infinitives (15), and imperatives. All should be translated 
by the imperative; cf. Moulton, pp. 180 f., 222; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18, 
die 7,08 fy iv. 8-f 5 ets Col. ui. 16,17 5'72 (Cor.-ixs Lit ioe 
Eph. iv. 2, 3; Hebr. xiii. 1—5. The participles are all durative in 
action, implying habits. So the imperatives, except dére, v. 19, 
which implies a single act once for all. The negatives with parti- 
ciples and imperatives follow the general rule of uw} with the present 
imperative and imply the giving up of former habits; cf. Moulton, 
p. 122f. All are instances of the cw¢poctvn which is the result of 
the perapdppwors. 

10. TH drdadeddlq. Cf. 1 Thes. iv. 9; 1 Pet. i, 22 (in LXX. only 
in 4 Mace.). A recognised duty, therefore liable to formalities; this 
must be provided against by an eager feeling of affection as to real 
members of a family. 

- @iddoropyor. Always of family affection; so 2 Macc. ix. 21 al. 

Polyb. al. 

Ty Tyg. Cf. xiii.7; Joh. iv. 44; 1 Tim. vi. 1; Heb. iii, 3; 1 Pet. 
iii. 7, of respect paid by man to man. 

ddAyjAous mpoyyotpevor. We have to choose between (1) an un- 
paralleled construction=giving each other a lead; this requires the 
genitive: (2) an unparalleled sense ‘ each considering another superior 
to himself.’ Hven if we take (1) the proper meaning would be ‘taking 
the lead of each other,’ which is the opposite of the evident sense. 
(2) assumes that the compound follows the sense of #yc?c@a.=to hold, 
consider, Tid ro.odrov, the only sense in which the simple verb is used 
in N. T. except in the participle. This is.supported by Phil. ii.3 and 
Theodoret’s mapaywpelrw dé Exacros Tov mpwretwy 7 wédas. Chrys. 
wavers: (1) 70 cmovddfew 7H Tig vixav Tov mAnolor ; (2) Neyer ov Tiare 
aA mponyeicbe ; and although no parallel to this sense of the com- 
pound can be found, it is possible and suits the context. 

11. tq orovdy, in the zealous diligence which Christian practice 
requires. 

é«vypot, of hesitation from whatever cause, so sluggish, idle; ef. 
Mt. xxv. 26. 

TO mvevpart prob. = with or by the Holy Spirit—the source in the 
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man of all the activities which are being urged. {éovres, cf. Acts 
XVili. 25 ; feords, Rev. iii, 15, 16. The whole phrase )( dxvypol. 

7® kuplw Sovdevovres. The fervour inspired by the Spirit is to be 
used in the service of the Lord; cf. Acts xx. 19; 1 Pet. ii. 16. The 
two clauses remind them of the power and the allegiance which are 
the background of the whole exhortation. The alternative reading 7@ 
katp@ is attractive, both because it brings this clause more into line 
with the neighbouring clauses and as parallel to Gal. vi. 10; 
Eph. v. 16; Col. iv. 5. But the parallels are not quite convincing— 
there the man is urged to make himself master of opportunity, here 
to be its slave, a very different and even dubious exhortation. And if 
we take rw mve¥pare as above we get an excellent sense and parallel. 

SovAcvovres. Of the relation of Christians in general; ef. vi. 18, 
xiv. 18; 1 Thes. i. 9; otherwise generally of apostles or ministers till 
Rev. 

12. rH eArtd. xalpovres. Cf. xv. 13; dat.=because of your hope; 
their hope is motive of joy; and hope naturally springs from the 
thought of the Spirit and the Lord; cf. Rev. xxii. 17. 

wr OAtbe. In your tribulation—a recognised condition of the 
Christian profession; cf. 1 Thes. i. 6, iii. 3f. al. S. H. call 
attention to the regular appearance of this note of persecution from 
the beginning of S. Paul’s Epp. 

umopéevovres. Absol. as 2 Tim. ii. 12; Heb. xii. 7; 1 Pet.ii. 20. It 
takes the accus. of the object. 

TH Tpoocvxy Mpookaprepotvres. Cf, Acts i. 14, ii. 42, vi. 4; 
Col. iv. 2; your practice of prayer; in this and the two following 
clauses the subst. is governed by the verb. 

13. tats xpelors. Cf. Acts xxviii. 10; Phil. ii, 25, iv. 16, 19; 
Tit. iii. 14=the needs. On pyelas see crit. note, p. xlv. 

Kotvwvovyres. Kkow.=to be partners or act as partners; the dat. of 
the thing marks the matter in which the partnership is exercised ; 
ef, xv.27; 1 Tim.v. 22; 1 Pet.iv.13; 2Joh. 11; dat. of person=the 
persons with whom the partnership is formed, cf. Phil. iv. 15; 
Gal. vi. 6; the gen. of the thing, the matter which the partners 
share; cf. Heb. ii. 14. So here=acting as their partners in the 
matter of their needs: goes further than peradidods, v. 8, as implying 
personal service; cf. 1 Tim. vi. 18, 

wiv rdogeviav Stdkovres. Cf. ix. 30, 31, xiv. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 1; 
1 Thes. v. 15, al. This use confined to Pauline writings (incl. Heb., 
1 Pet.); not the mere exercise, but the active search for opportunity 
is implied. Hospitality, a recognised duty, is to be carefully culti- 
vated; cf, 1 Pet, iv. 9; 1 Tim. ili. 2; Tit. 1. 8. 
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14. eddoyetre «.7.A. Cf. Lk. vi. 28 (Mt. v. 44); 1 Cor. iv. 12; 
1 Pet. iii. 9. This clause inserted here shows that the order is not 
systematic. 

15. yalpew «.7.A., for infin.=imper. cf. Phil. iii. 16, “ familiar in 
Greek, esp. with laws and maxims,” Moulton, l.c.; here used in prefer- 
ence to the participle perh. on grounds of euphony. 

16. 16 avrd..., maintain that mutual agreement with each other 
which is the basis of peace; ef. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. ii. 2, iv. 2. 

p) ta i. A potent source of danger to peace. td vs. dp. = 
bmepppovetv, v. 3, xi. 215; 1 Tim. vi. 17; cf. brepjdavos, Jas. iv. 6; 
1 Pet. v. 5; here it refers to the estimate of self in comparison with 
other men; in all other passages of an overweening estimate of self 
in relation to Gop. 

Tois TaTrevots, always masc. in N.T. and O.T., exc. Ps. cxxxvii. 6 
(where Heb. suggests persons), in contrast with twos, Lk. i. 52; 
Jas. i. 9. The antithesis to 7a tbWndd has led some commentators to 
take it as neut. here. - But, against this, is not only biblical use, but 
the context; masc. gives a better expansion of 76 av7d x.7.A., and 
better suits the verb ouvaray. 

cuvaraydpevort. No real || to this use is given: Gal. ii. 13; 
2 Pet. iii. 17 pass. Chrys. gives ouprepipépov, cupmeprépxou ; cf. Field, 
adloc. =put yourselves on a level with, accomniodate yourselves to. 
8. H. (though preferring the neuter) qu. Tyn. Cov. Genev., ‘ make 
yourselves equal to them of the lower sort.’ Rhem., ‘ consenting to 
the humble.’ 

py ylverGe gp. wap €. Prov. iii. 7; with parallel clause ém of 
copia un ématpov=avoid self-conceit; cf. xi. 25. 

17. posevi kaxdy Kr.A. 1 Thes, v. 15 f.; 1 Pet. iii. Of. 

mpovoodpevor KaAG K.T.A. Prov. iil. 4, LXX.; 2 Cor. viii. 21; the 
sense is well given by Chrys.: mpévoay moveicbe Tod Kadol paivecOar év 
TH pndevt Sddvar Woyov mpdgdacw, he compares 1 Cor. x. 32. Lid. eft 
1 Thes. iv. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 12. There is a common standard of honour 
which Christians must by no means ignore; ef. 2 Cor. iy. 2. 

18. el Suvardv, rd eE tpoveu.t.A. If it is possible, at least as far as 
depends on yourselves. The accumulation of conditions emphasises 
the difficulty of the precepts; cf. Field. 

19. dyamyrof. N. the appeal to the treatment which they have 
received from Gop, as enforcing this most difficult act of self-denial. 

Sore toOmov. The aor. marks the instantaneous and final character 
of the act. tomov, ‘room’ or ‘opportunity’; cf. Eph. iv. 26; 
Heb. viii. 7, xii. 17; Acts xxv. 16. 

+q Opyy. The wrath of Gop; asv. 9; 1 Thes. ii. 16 ; cf. 1 Pet. Lvl 
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yéypuTrat yap «.7.A. Deut. xxxii. 35 Heb. ; see Giff. on form of 
quotation. 

20. édvmeava «.t.A. Prov. xxv. 21; for Popife cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 

avOpakas wupdsK.t.A. The context in Prov. and here forbids us to 
take this as a symbol of mere punishment or vengeance. The ‘coals 
of fire’ are pains, but healing pains, of remorse and repentance. Lid. 
qu. Jerome and Aug. in support of this interpretation ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 
15, iii. 16. 

21. py eke K.7.A. sums up 17—20. Comm. qu. Sen. de benef., vir. 
31, vincit malos pertinax bonitas. Weitst. gives a long catena of ||. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1—7. Relation to civil authorities. 

There is no introduction or formula of connexion. This is still 
part of the new cwdpootvn. It is to be observed that the reasons for 
civil obedience are fully and clearly given, even with repetitions, as 
though the matter required explicit treatment. Yet the occasion for 
the introduction of the subject is not explained or hinted at. Itis 
possible that S. Paul may have had reason to fear, or may have 
feared that others would expect, that the Christian societies might 
inherit some of the turbulence of the Jewish, esp. there may have 
been a danger that Christians at Rome would be infected. Or again, 
the Christian theory of the civil order may have been raised by the 
emphasis laid upon the kingdom. And the necessity of clear views 
may have grown upon 8. Paul’s mind with his gradual approach to 
the centre of the Empire, and his realisation of the importance for 
the propagation of the Gospel. The establishment of Christian 
societies in so many places and the development of their internal 
organisation would also bring this question into prominence, as it 
did that of legal proceedings (1 Cor. vi.). At the same time, it is to 
be noticed that the treatment of the question, though definite, is 
. quite general; there is no sign either in the argument or in the tone 
of the passage of any special urgency: and we may conclude that it 
is due simply to the desire for completeness in indicating the outlines 
of Christian duty and the character and temper in which it should 
be fulfilled. 

Note further some significant omissions. (1) The question of duty 
as between rival claimants to civil authority is not touched. (2) Nor 
is the question of duty to a corrupt and unjust authority: it is as- 
sumed throughout that the authority is just and has for its aim the 
good. (3) Nor is the question of conflict between the civil and 
spiritual authorities. 

S. H. have an excellent excursus on the question, pp. 369 ff. Cf. 
also H, von Dobschiitz, Die Urchristlichen Gemeinden, p. 95 (Leipzig, 
1902). Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 13—17; 1 Tim. ii. 1 f.; Mt. xxii. 15 f, || Lk. 
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1. mdaca puxy. Cf. ii. 9 (Rev. xvi. 3, of fish); Acts ii. 48, iii. 23. 
L. & S. give || from Greek class. poetry. Epictet. fr. 33 yuyal =slaves. 

é€ovolats, of persons holding civil authority Lk. xii. 11; Tit. iii, 1 
only; ef. 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i. 21 al. ; Col. i. 16 al. ; 1 Pet, iii, 22. 

tmepexotoats. Simply of superiority in any degree; ef. 1 Pet. 
ii, 13. 

ov yap govrw é&. k.7.A. 8S. Paul lays down the principle that the fact 
of authority being established involves the divine ordinance of it. | 
The two clauses state the same principle, in a negative and a positive 
form, The repetition emphasises the point. 

2. éavrots. Emphatic: will bring judgment upon themselves. 

Kplya Axpabovrar. Of the civil judgment involved by their acts; 
ef, Lk. xxiii. 40, xxiv. 20. 

8. ydp. The justice of the government is assumed: so 4a. 

To dya0G oyw. Hort favours P. Young’s conj., dyaboepy@; cf. 
1 Tim. vi. 18, dyaoepyeiv ; tempting but hardly necessary. 

70 dyalov tote. Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 15. 

4. &xducoseisépyjv. Cf.1 Thes.iv. 6: for the execution of wrath ; 
the wrath of offended authority. 

5. avdykn. ‘The necessity is twofold, external on account of ‘the 
wrath’ which the magistrate executes, internal on account of con- 
science towards Gop.” Giff. 

Sid THY cvveldqow. Cf. Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16, ‘because of your 
own conscience’: because, as your paying tribute shows, you recognise 
them as authorities duly constituted, and therefore ministers of Gop. 
Hence it is a matter of conscience towards Gop; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 
See Add. Note, p. 209. 

6. gdpovs. Lk. xx. 22, xxiii, 2 only, direct taxes on persons, 
houses or land. ‘tédos of customs, taxes on trades. 

Aetroupyot, of public service or office; here as administering public 
functions committed to them by Gop: the connexion of the word 
with public service of religion is secondary. 

eis aito rodro, to this very end, i.e. of securing social order and 
obedience, 76 drordcoeo Oat. 

mpookaprepodytes, absol.: cf. Acts i. 46. 

7. ammodSore, pay as their due, ovdé yap xaplin rodro modmy: dpeiy 
yap €or. 7d Tpayua, Chrys. 

8—10. The question of duty to the civil power leads to a summary 
of the principle which underlies all duty towards man, found in the 
duty of love, riv pnrépa r&v dyabGv Chrys.: still the exposition of 
the properly Christian character. 

8. pmdcvi jndev. The repetition of the negative gives a strong 
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emphasis to the injunction. odetAere in pres. =remain under debt to 
no man in any matter, except in love. 

el pj TS GANYAous dyamGy. dAdryjAovs must be given as wide a 
reference as undevi; love is a permanent debt (pres. infin.) that can 
never be fully discharged; cf. Aug. Ep. excii. 1 (qu. Lid.) ‘‘semper 
autem debeo caritatem quae sola etiam reddita detinet redditorem.” 
This sums up all the teaching of xii. 3—xiii. 7. i 

6 ydp dyamrav K.t.A. This is the only way of fulfilling law, and 
this does fulfil it. 

tov étepov. Apparently used by 8. Paul to give the widest possible 
extension to the principle: anyone with whom a man is brought into 
relation: it avoids vagueness (not mavras dvOpwous or Tovs &)ous) by 
its individual note and bars all casuistry as to ‘ the neighbour’ ; cf. 
Lk. x. 29. It is grammatically possible to take rdv érepov with 
vouov (cf. Hort on James ii. 8 ad fin.) ; but the phrase would be 
strained, and the context (4AdjAovs—rov mAnoilov) is against it. 

vopov wetAnopwkev. Of. Mt. v. 17: supra viii. 4; Gal. v. 14 and 
subst. v. 10. vépos is quite general, though as the next verse shows 
the Decalogue is the crucial instance. amend. perfect, has by that 
continuing act fulfilled and does fulfil, not abolished or done away, 

9. TO ydp kK.7.A,, n. sing.=the injunction regarded as one, con- 
tained in the several évro\ai following. 

od poryeices K.7.X. The order differs from the Hebr. text in Ex. 
xx. 13; Deut. v. 17: follows the B text of Deut. LXX., as also Lk, xviii. 
20; James li. 11; Philo de decal., Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 16 S. H. N. 
the ninth commandment is omitted (but inserted in some MSS.), 

év T@ Ady TovTw=in this saying of Scripture. 

dvakebadavodrat, is summed up and included. Hph. i. 10 only. 

dyanyio. tT. 7.0. oso. Levit. xix. 18, where the context seems to 
limit it to Israelites: here the context has already given the widest 
interpretation. 

10. Kaxdv odk épydterar. The negative expression corresponds to 
the negative form of the precepts in v. 9. Love cannot do any of 
these evils to the neighbour ; therefore it fulfils law. Its positive 
effect in going beyond any possible extension of positive precepts is 
implied in v. 8. 

q aydayn =the love which Christians owe to all. It is to be noted, 
again, that in laying down the moral requirements of Christian 
conduct, §. Paul avoids rules and insists on the quality which in its 
proper operation belongs to the Christian as such and produces 
conduct conformable to the character of the life which is in him. 

11—14. The exhortations to the detailed development of ‘the 
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Christian character are enforced by the reminder that the times are 
critical, and demand effort ; that the full ‘day’ of Christ’s coming is 
near : and the contrast between the life of the natural man and of 
the regenerate is drawn in a few bold lines. The whole is summed 
up in the description of the Christian aim, as a repeated effort to 
‘put on the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and a complete abandonment of the 
satisfaction of the lusts of the flesh; a return to the thought of xii. 
1, 2. 

11. «al roiro, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph. ii. 8; cf. xat raizra, 
Heb. xi. 12; resumes with emphasis the whole exhortation. 

elSdtes. Cf. Lk. xii. 56; Mk xiii. 33=realising the character oi 
the present period and its demands upon you. 

Tov katpov. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29; Eph. v. 16; 1 Pet.iv. 17; Rev. i. 3, 
xxii. 10; Lk. xxi. 8; almost technical for the period before the Second 
Coming, 8S. H. 

67 explains the characteristics which they ought to realise. 

tpas é& Uarvov éyepPqvar. dmvos metaph. only here; cf. Eph. v. 
7—14. Here the contrast is not with the heathen state, but of the 
awakened and alert spirit with the sleeping and inert: a warning 
against acquiescence in the present. Giff. cft Mt. xxv. 1f.; perh. cf. 
1 Cor. xi. 30. 

% owarnpia. Cf. v. 9; 1 Pet. i. 5; 1 Thes. v. 8, 9. It is not 
always clear whether the word is used of the present state in which 
the Christian is by faith : or the final state which is the object of his 
hope and is brought about by the Second Coming. Here the context 
decides for the latter. 

émoretoapev. We became believers—a good instance of the ‘ in- 
gressive’ aorist; cf. Moulton p. 129 f.; cf. [Mk] xvi. 16; Acts ii. 44, 
xix, 2; 1 Cor. iii. 5, xv. 2; Gal. ii. 16; Eph. i. 13; Heb. iv. 3. 

12. + v0& «.v.A. 1 Thes. v. 2—7; Rev. xxi. 25, xxii. 5. mpoex. 
‘is far spent’ (advanced): A. and R.V., aor. marks the point reached. 
The night is almost gone, the signs of the coming day are already in 
the sky. 

drobdpela ovy «.7.A. Here the contrast with the heathen life 
seems to come out., N. the aor., it is to be a single act done once for 
all. rd épya t. o. the deeds which are characteristic of the darkness. 
7a Smhoa +. b., the weapons needed for the work to be done in the 
light; cf. 1 Thes. v. 6—8, where both thoughts are more fully 
expressed. Eph. v. 10 f. describes the warfare of the light. Taking 
v. 14 into account, we see that there is a reference here, as im 1 Thes. 
and Eph., to the Messianic warfare in which the Christian, as éy 
Xpiorw, has to take his part. 
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13. ds év ypépak.t.A. The conduct (reper.) must befit the day 
and its occupations. 

14. éySicacbe. Metaph. only in S. Paul (exe. Lk. xxiv. 49); cf. 
Gal. iii. 27; Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10, with 11 ad fin. The closest 
parallel in thought, though not in language, is Hph. lU.c., as the refer- 
ence is not primarily to baptism (as in Gal. l.c., Col. l.c.) but is the 
repeated effort to realise the Christian character, that is the character 
of the Christ as living in the Christian. The metaphor is found in 
O.T. Job xxix. 14; Ps. cxxxii. 9; cf. Lk. lc. Col. iii. 12 after 10, 
11, shows the meaning of the metaphor, and gives us aclear hint that 
in describing the details of Christian character S. Paul is consciously 
reproducing the elements of the character of our Lord, as we learn 
them from the gospels. In estimating the amount of acquaintance 
with the Gospel story which S. Paul had, this fact must be given full 
weight. The aorist here has the ‘constative’ force (Moulton, p. 130), 
i.e. describes as one effort the constantly repeated efforts of growth in 
the Christian character. 

tov Kiptov I. Xp. The full name is remarkable, contrast Gal. l.c. 
If it is the correct reading, it emphasises (1) the indwelling of the 
Christ, (2) the model given by the life of Jesus on earth, (3) the 
motive of obedience and allegiance to the Lord. 

THs oapkos K.T.A. Cease to provide for the flesh with a view to 
desires : the negative with the present imperative has its idiomatic 
force (Moulton, p. 122 f.). 

mpdvorav prj wotoSe= uh mpovociobe ; cf. reff. ap. Field, ad loc. ; 
ef. Mt. vi. 25; Lk. xii. 22 f.; Phil. iv. 6. 

eis érOuplas, quite general, of all desires of the fiesh: the needs 
and desires of the flesh must no longer be the controlling motives in 
the life of the new man. =74a émi rijs yjjs, Col. iii. 2; Eph, iv. 22 is 
more limited: so Gal. v. 16; 1 Pet. i. 11. 


xiv.—xv. 13. A special case of Christian conduct—its true bearing 
towards scrupulous brethren. 


OCUAPTER XIV. 


XIV. (1) Scruples must not be allowed to separate brethren : (3) 
they do not separate from Gop: (4) we have no right to judge those 
who, in their particular choices of action, all own allegiance to the 
one Lord: (10) judgment is reserved for God, 

(13) The true Christian way is to avoid all offence to brethren in 
matters indifferent, and, positively, to concentrate our aim upon the 
weightier matters. 

XV. (1) The fundamental Christian principle is mutual service 
and help, after the model of the Christ, and in that endurance and 
encouragement which Gop gives to promote harmony in His service. 

(7) This mutual service and reception is the proper consequence 
in the Christian life, of Christ’s service and reception of Jew and 
Gentile unto Gon’s glory, the foundation of the hope, joy and peace 
of all Christian men. 

1, tov 8 doGevotvtra «.r.A. S. Paul passes to a special case 
(d€) of the duty of love and the consequence of the corporate character 
of the Christian life: we may perhaps regard it as a special case of 
the injunction, xii. 16. 

do9. TH whore, iv. 19; cf. 1 Thes. iii. 10, v. 14; 1 Cor. viii. 7 f. 
Cf. iv. 20; 1 Cor. xvi. 13. tq mwlore=his faith—the weakness lies 
in the fact that his faith in Gop through Christ does not carry him 
to the detailed conclusions as to the true use and place of all material 
things and acts in the spiritual life: it is not a wrong faith, but 
a faith which in certain directions is ineffective. The cause of this 
ineffectiveness is assigned in 1 Cor. viii. 7, as the associations which 
certain acts have with the sins of the former heathen life. These 
prevent him from realising the full Christian éfovota (ib.). 

mpocAapBaverde. Phm. 17; Acts xviii. 26; here xi. 15, xv. 7; 
make it a rule to take him into your company and intimacy, whoever 
he may be. 
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ys) K.7.A.=but not; the negative qualification is expressed se- 
parately, to give its full scope to the positive injunction. 

eis Staxpices Siad. For settling doubts, or deciding difficulties ; 
ef. 1 Cor. xii. 10; Heb. v.14. This is the only meaning of dcaxpcors 
in N. T. and suits the context well: Svadoyiopol= thoughts involving 
doubts and scruples; cf. Mt. xvi. 7, 8; Lk. v. 22. They are not to 
aim at deciding the questions which the weak brother raises in his 
mind, in the spirit of judging. It is a fine piece of charity to take a 
man, opinions and all. 

2. 6s pev «.t.A. The absence of connecting particle shows that 
this ig an illustration of the principle. 

ds ptv—o Sta. Cf. Blass, p. 145. amorever, has faith to, so far as 
to—no || to this use; Acts xv, 11 the only other case of inf. after 7. is 
different. Giff. qu. Dem. Onet., p. 866, mpoécOar dé rHv mpoik odK 
émlarevoev. 

Adyava erOle, i.e. refuses to eat meat. This is the only clear 
evidence that an ascetic vegetarianism existed among the Christians 
of this time. It is very remarkable that 8. Paul should choose this 
form of asceticism as his illustration ; and the reason must be sought 
in special conditions at Rome. The practice may have been due 
mainly to the imitation of contemporary asceticism (cf. von Dob- 
schiitz, op. cit., p. 93 f., Lietzmann, Romans, p. 65). But it is con- 
ceivable that these influences may have been at least reinforced by the 
difficulty in which Christians found themselves of avoiding eidw\ddura 
(cf. 1 Cor. viii.). For tender consciences a solution was ready, in the 
avoiding of animal food altogether; cf. the wide statement 1 Cor. 
viii. 18. The whole argument shows that it is not a case of sects 
imposing rules on others, but of private scruples and practice. See 
Introd. p. xxx. 

3. 6 éo@lwv, sc. xpéa. The injunction is put in form as if the 
preceding statement had been negative, xpéa ov é. 

py é&.—kp. The idiomatic use = give up despising—judging ; ef.v.13. 

éEov0eve(rw. The contempt which ignores: ){ mpochauBavecbar; cf. 
Lk. xviii. 9; Acts iv. 11; 1 Cor. i. 28, vi. 4. 

Kpwéro. The judgment which makes sins out of what are not sins. 
Both tempers are subversive of dyan. 

6 Qeds yd K.7.4. This implies the principle of the whole argument 
against the validity of the law for Christians: but in such a way as 
to assume that there is now no controversy on the matter. His 
admission to the body of Christ carried no such conditions. The 
aor. must refer to that admission in baptism. 

4 ot cls et «.7.d.: the tables are turned: in judging him as a 
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sinner thou art committing a sin of presumption, in judging one who 
is not accountable to thee. For the dramatic form, cf. 1 Cor. iv. 7 f. 

GAAStprov oik. Cf. Lk. xvi. 13. otk. only here used of the relation 
of the Christian to the Lord, but cf. dofdos, and ofkovduor of apostles, 
oixta of the Christian family. add. belonging to and therefore ac- 
countable to another master. 

oryke. Of. 1 Cor. xi. 13: a present, formed from the perf. éornka 
(which is used for the present) probably to allow of emphasis on the 
durative action (as xpdgw by the side of xéxparya (=pres.)); cf. Moulton, 
p. 147, 248. Blass, p. 40 f., cft ypnyopetv, mainly found in imper.; 
ef. 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Mk iii. 31. 

5. ds pév yap «t.A. A second instance is given—scruples as to 
the observance of days. Here it is almost inevitable to think of 
Jewish influence (cf. Col. ii. 16): and all the more remarkable is the 
detached way in which the case is treated: as long as such observance 
is not made occasion for judging others, it is open to individual choice. 

xptve.—trap. No exact parallel: =judges or esteems one day as 
superior to another for certain purposes: and perh. distinguishes one 
Gay from another. Cf. on xii. 3. 

tAnpopopeio Ow, be assured. Cf. iv. 21; Col. iv. 12: al. 2 Tim. iv. 
7; Lk.i. 1. 

6. 6 hpovey tiv np. Cf. viii. 5; Phil. iii. 19; Col. ii. 2; Mk 
viii. 33 (|| Mt.). 

kup dpovet. Dat. to denote the person whose interest is affected, 
Blass p. 111. Anarthrous cépcos is used (1) after O.T. as a name for 
Gop, passim. (2) of Christ, very rarely without the addition of’I. or 
Xp. or both: and then only with a preposition (2 Cor. xi. 17; Eph. 
vi. 8=Col. iii. 20(?); 1 Thes. v. 17) or in gen. after anarthrous subst. 
(1 Cor. vii. 25;1 Thes. iv. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 24). There is no clear 
parallel to the use in this passage if we take x. as=the Lord Christ. 

So tr. to a master: he has a master to whom he is responsible and 
in view of whom he forms his opinion ; the master is Christ. See next 
verse. 

7. ovdels yap pov «.t.A. None of us Christians. As Christians 
we all recognise our subordination, in living and in dying, to the one 
Lord. It must be assumed then that the particular rules a man 
makes for himself are made with that reference, and must be treated 
with respect by others accordingly. 

éavt@, for his own ends, with regard to himself (not by himself) ; 
as contrasted with the Lord’s ends: the assertion of course involves 
the supposition that the Christian is living up to his calling. 

a&mobvycKe. The service of the Lord is not exhausted by the life 
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of the servant; it is regarded and furthered in his death also. The 
decision of time and manner of death, just as the regulation of the 
details of life, therefore lies with the Lord not with the servant ; cf. 
Phil. i. 21 f.; cf. Lid. 

8. 7@ kvplw, for the Lord; dat. as above, 6. ; 

rod Kuplov éopév. The whole argument rests on the position of 
Christians as dod\o Tod Kuplov. 

9. els todTo ydp «.7.A. To establish this relationship was the 
object of Christ’s death and resurrection. Note that in dealing with 
these secondary matters S, Paul bases his argument on this external 
relation, not on the deeper vital relation év Xpucr@; cf. S. H.; cf. 
1 Cor. vi. 20. 

é{noev. Came to life—ingressive aorist: clearly of the entrance 
into the Resurrection life, in which He became xvpuos. S. H. Lid. 

fa xol v. «. (. Cf. Lk. xx. 38: the absence of the article 
emphasises the state of the persons. — 

Kuptevory = to establish his lordship over—(ingressive aor.). Is there a 
reference here to the Descent into Hell? Lid. eft Phil. ii. 10; Eph. iv. 9. 
The order v. x. ¢ is remarkable, and suggests such a ref. 1 Pet. iii. 
18 f., iv. 6 f. may be partly dependent on this passage; cf.x.7. Swete, 
Ap. Creed, pp. 56 f. 

10. ot Strix.r.A. The dramatic emphasis is again applied as in 
v. 4; but here the appeal is based on the equality of brethren, 

mavres yap K.7.A. The common responsibility to one Lord is now 
put in its most forcible form, of ultimate responsibility to Gop as 
judge; cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

To Brypati tr. 0. 2 Cor. v. 10 (of xpic70d) of the judgment seat; cf. 
Acts xxv. 10 al. 

11. yéypamrat yap. Isa. xlv. 23, xlix. 18 (conflat.). 

€opodoynoerar, Cf. xv. 9; Mt. xi, 25; ef. Phil. ii. 11. 

12. dpaotv. The final conclusion on this line of argument: each 
man will account to Gop, and to Him alone. 

Aéyov Sdoe. Elsewhere darodidova: Mt. xii. 36 al. 

13—23. While Christian freedom is to be maintained, it must not 
be so maintained as to violate charity. §. Paul has developed in the 
strongest terms the Christian right, and consequently the wrong of 
judging. Now he develops the higher considerations, which should 
influence the strong, in suspending their rights for the greater matters 
of righteousness, peace and joy, for love’s sake. The principle is 
enforced by repetition ; cf. 14a and 20b, 156 and 20a; in each case 
some fresh aspect enforces the principle. The argument is the same 
asin 1 Cor, viii. 9—13. 
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13. pyKére ody «.7.d. concludes the preceding argument. 

kptvare= make it your judgment—different from xpivwpev ; cf. Acts 
& 4% alG), 

Teva K.7.A. To lay a stumblingblock or trap for your brother; 
ef. Mt. xviii, 6, 7; 1 Cor. viii. 9=pockory 2 Cor. vi. 3; supra ix. 33; 
1 Pet. ii. 8. 

oxdvdadov. Orig. a trap=cKavdadnOpdv (LXX. tr. for noose, snare), 
then any cause of offence. It seems generally to include the idea of 
“causing to sin’ as well as that of ‘offending,’ so Mt. l.c. and xvi. 23; 
1 Joh. ii. 10. 

14. of8a kal méwaopar «.7.A. A very strong assertion of the 
complete abolition of legal definitions of clean and unclean, not 
however by way of controversy, but as fully admitting the principle 
maintained by the ‘ strong.’ 

év xuptw I. Cf. 1 Thes, iv. 1, 2 where dca Tod «.’I. repeats év x. “I. 
of v. 1: the force of év here seems to be ‘on the authority of,’ and it 
is & direct appeal to the teaching of Jesus recognised as authoritative 
(kuptw) ; ef. for kindred cases of év 1 Cor. vi. 2, xiv. 11; Mt. xii. 24; 
Acts xvii. 31; cf. Blass, p. 1830f. The reference would then be to 
such teaching as is contained in Mk vii. Gif. on the other hand 
takes év x. "I. =é» Xpiory, ‘‘ the conviction is that of a mind dwelling 
in communion with Christ, and therefore enlightened by His Spirit.” 
So Lid. S. H. But this interpretation seems to strain the language 
(=as dy év...) and to neglect the peculiar force of the combination év 
k. Inc. The name Iyoois (without Xpiords) seems in S. Paul always 
to suggest some act, teaching or characteristic of Jesus in His life on 
earth. Cf. Zahn ad loc. (p. 578 f.) ; Weiss (p. 561). 

el p=‘ still,’ Any; cf. Blass, p. 216. 

kouvov. The technical term for ‘ unclean,’ i.e. in itself and making 
the person who does or takes the thing unclean ; cf. Heb. x. 29; Rev. 
xxi, 17; Mk vii. 2; Acts x. 14, 28, xi.8. Sothe verb ll. cc.; Acts xxi. 
28; Heb. ix. 13. 

15. yop. v. 14 is a parenthetic admission and qualification, 
yap refers back to v.18. The whole passage is curiously elliptic and 
interjectional. 

Sid Bedpa. Owing to meat—that meat which you in your strength 
and freedom take, but he regards with scruples. 

kara dydanv mep. Cf. viii. 4; 1 Cor. iii. 3: love no longer rules 
your conduct, as of course it ought to do. 

pay...dadAAve. Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 11: the pres. act. of this verb occurs 
only here and Joh. xii. 25. Moulton, p. 114, includes this verb among 
those in which the prep. has the effect of ‘perfectivising’ the action 
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of the verb. Here it must be the ‘linear perfective,’ i.e. describe the 
process which inevitably leads to the end. ‘Do not bring to ruin as 
there is danger of your doing.’ The point seems to be (as in 1 Cor. l.c.) 
that the example which encourages the weak brother to do what he 
feels to be wrong is destructive to him. 

imp ob Xp. dm. The strongest appeal to the Christian. You ruin 
him to save whom from ruin Christ died, 1 Cor. l.c.; cf. Mt. xviii. 
Grade 

16. prj ody. As this ruin is the result of such action, do not give 
occasion for such a charge being brought against what is for you 
and in itself good. 

BracdypeloOw, The result of such an action would be that an evil 
character could be imputed to what is in itself good; ef. il. 24, iii. 8; 
tl Coraxso0 ss leMimavin dl. 

76 dyo0sv=your freedom, a good gained by your faith=7 é£ovcla 
1 Cor. viii. 9; 4 yvGous ib. 11. 

17. ov ydo«.t.A. No question of fundamental principle is raised ; 
you may suspend your freedom in such matters: for the fundamental 
matters are ete. 

ov ydp éorwvy 4. B. 7.0. Cf. Mt. vi. 31—33, ib. v.34. This is one of 
the clearest particular cases of the influence of the teaching recorded 
in the Gospels upon 8. Paul’s thought and language; cf. S. H. p. 381. 
Knowling, The witness of the Epistles, p. 312; id. The Testimony of 
S. Paul to Christ, p. 316 f. : 

% Baorela rod Qcod. Here and 1 Cor. iv. 20 only does 8. Paul 
speak of ‘Gop’s sovereignty’ as a present condition: in other places 
he speaks of it as a future condition, participation in which ig 
dependent upon character formed in the present life; cf. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
10, xv. 50; Gal. v.21; Col. iv. 11(?); 1 Th. ii. 12,2 Th.i. 5. In Col. 
i, 13 the present condition is regarded as the sovereignty of His Son 
or Christ. The two conceptions are combined in Eph. v. 5 and 1 Cor. 
xv. 24; cf. Lk. xxii. 29 f.; Joh. xviii. 36. (Robinson, Eph. p. 117.) 
On the meaning of the phrase= ‘government or sovereignty of Gop,’ 
cf. Dalman, The Words of Jesus, H. T., p. 91f. Dalman, op. cit. 
p. 135, points out “ that the phrase (in Jewish literature) never means 
the locus of the divine sovereignty but the power itself in its present 
and future manifestations in the teaching of Jesus. The idea is closely 
connected with the ‘life of the future age,’ and includes comprehen- 
sively the blessings of salvation.” The use here regards the effect of 
Gon’s government as already operative in those that are His and 
producing in them that condition of life which is a fit preparation for 
the future life when the ‘sovereignty’ will be fully revealed. For 
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the connexion of # Bac. 7. 6. with dicacoodvy in 8, Paul cf. Sanday, 
J. T.8., 1., p. 481. 

Bpaots kal moots, ‘eating and drinking’; cf, Lk. xxii. 30. The 
Gospel gives a metaphorical description of the common life of joy 
and love in the future life. §. Paul here declares that the character 
of that life does not depend on these external matters but on the 
moral and spiritual state. 

Sikatoctvy «.t.A. Cf. Pss. 96—99, Besea vous of the revealed and 
established sovereignty of Jehovah and the conditions it brings in; 
cf. Dalman, op. cit., p. 136; cf. also Lk. xvii. 21: and Mt. v. 
3—12, 

Sixarocdvy. Here ‘righteousness,’ as describing the condition of 
those who do Gon’s will—ef. the negative 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 21. 

cipjvyn. Peace with Gop and between man and man; cf. 1 Thes. 
v. 23 (after 12—22), 2 Thes, iii. 16 (after 6—15). 

xapa. The natural outcome of righteousness and peace; cf. xy. 13; 
Gal. v. 22. 

év wvevparti dylw. In the Holy Spirit—inspired by and dependent 
on Him; ef. Gal. l.c., 1 Thes, i. 6. 

18. 6 ydp év rovrw x.t.X. Cf. xv. 3, the service of the Christ in- 
volves the adoption of His principle of ‘not pleasing Himself.’ 

év rotrw=in this matter, of conduct as regards things in themselves 
indifferent. 

Sovrkciavy to xp. This is the true service of the Christ (the 
Messiah) in contrast with pretended services; cf. Hort, Eccl., p. 111; 
cf, below xv. 3, 4. ; 

Sdkysos Tots dv.* Contrasted with wh Bracdnu. v. 7d dyabdy: men 
will not be able to find fault. 

19. dpa ody, ‘so then after all’: brings to the front some of the 
implications of the preceding verses, for further enforcement of the 
appeal. 

ca THS cipyyvys. The aims which the peace established by Christ 
dictates. 

THS oiKoSopns THS cls GAA. olx.—the building up of the individual 
character so that each can take his place in the one building. This 
is a duty which each Christian owes to each; cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 3; 2 Cor. 
xii, 19, xiii. 10. : 

20. KardAve to oyov tod Ceod. The olx., the duty of Christian to 
Christian, is Gop’s own work; cf. 1 Cor. ili. 9; Acts xx. 32. kxarad, is 
suggested by the metaphor of building; cf. Mk xy. 29; Gal. ii. 18; 
2 Cor. xiii. 10. 

mavTa pry Kaapd. The admission of v. 14 is repeated, to bring 
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out more explicitly the harm which may be done by insisting on 
rights; 1 Cor. x. 23, viii. 9. 

d\Ad Kkakov, sc. your use of this principle, 76 ry éfovola xphoGar. 
The assumption, as throughout, is that the weak brother may be led 
to act against his conscience by the example of the strong. 

Sid mpockdpparos. Under conditions which wil] make him fall. 
Sid w. gen. expresses the conditions of an action; ef. ii. 27, vill. 25; 
2 Cor. ii. 4; Blass, p. 132 f. 

21. Kadov«.t.A. Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 13. 

pdt ev @, Sc. mpdrrew TL. 

22. ovm.K.t.d\. 1. txes=miorever v. 2 It is not necessary to ex- 
hibit your faith in this matter to men: to be taken with the preceding. 

pakdpios «.7.A. gives the final contrast between the really strong 
and the weak : the one with a clear conscience is to be envied (cf. Ja. 
i. 25): the doubter must not claim the freedom he does not feel. 

év @ Soxusdter. ev éxelvw 6 Sox. in the matter which he passes as 
right and sound; cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 83; 2 Cor. viii. 22; 1 Thes. ii. 4 
(pass. ). 

23. 6 8t Siaxpivdueves K.7.A. Of. James i. 6, ‘he that hesitates or 
doubts,’ who wavers in his judgment ; cf. iv. 20; Acts x. 20. 

Karaxékpurar is at once condemned by the act, not by the doubt. 

ov« é« morews, ‘because the action does not spring from faith.’ 
It is not the result in him, as it is in the other, of faith: and action 
which cannot justify itself thus proceeds from some other motive, 
which necessarily makes it sinful. Faith here as throughout is the 
man’s faith in Gop through Christ. This faith settles for the man 
the principles and details of conduct. Only that conduct is right for 
him which springs properly from this faith. When a man’s faith 
either gives no answer to a question as to conduct or condemns a 
particular line, the conduct is sinful. Thus we are given here a 
practical rule for individual action: not a general principle of the 
value of works done outside the range of Christian profession and 
knowledge. It has been constantly used for the latter purpose. Of. 
8. H. “faith is used somewhat in the way we should’speak of a good 
conscience.” It is important to observe the negative character of 
the phrase. It does not follow that everything which a man believes 
he may do is right; cf, Lid. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1—6. The negative principle just laid down—of self-suppression 
in the interests of the weak—does not exhaust the Christian’s duty : 
there is a positive obligation to share his burdens and to consult his 
wishes, for his good. This is to do as the Christ did. 

1. ddelAopey 8%. But beyond this we have a positive duty to fulfil; 
ef. for this reference of duty to the example of Christ 1 Joh. ii. 6, iii. 
16, iv. 11; Gal. vi. 2; Eph. v. 2. 

Fpuets ot Suyarol. §. Paul includes himself, but he does not here 
dwell on his own example as he does to his own converts; cf. 1 Cor. 
ix. 1—23. ot Svyarol\=who are able; cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 9. 

Ta doGevripara, only here. The several acts and instances of 
aobévera. ; 

Baordtev. Cf. Gal. vi. 2, not merely=‘to put up with,’ but to 
help in bearing the load; cf. xii. 18. The strong would adopt the 
practices of the weak, when in their company, and so help them to 
bear the burden of these self-imposed regulations ; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29; 
1 Cor. ix, 22, This gives full meaning to the following negative 
clause. 

2. tkacros 7. «.7.A. puts the positive duty in corresponding form: 
with two qualifications securing that these concessions should not be 
mere sentimental benevolence, but aim at the good, in conduct, and 
keep in view what would strengthen the individual character ; cf. on 
xiv. 19. 

3. Kal ydp 6 xpiords. -Who is at once the standard and the 
inspiration of the Christian’s conduct. 6 xp. The Christ as we 
know Him in the life of Jesus. 

AAAG Kalds yéyp. Ps. Ixix. 9: for constr. cf. ix. 7. The Christ 
submitted Himself to the reproaches heaped upon Gop, rather than 
please Himself. The quotation illustrates Christ’s principle in the 
extremest case: and the argument from it is a fortiori, Christians 
should act upon the principle in lesser difficulties. 8. H. take it 
that S. Paul is using the quotation in a different sense from the 
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original—taking oe=another man: but this seems unnecessary. The 
Psalm is frequently quoted in relation to Christ (Joh. ii.17; Mt. xxvii. 
27—30, 34; Joh. xix. 29; and also xi. 9; Acts i. 20, Lid.). 

4. 800 yop K.r.A. yap-in a manner apologises for a not very 
obvious quotation, and S. Paul takes the opportunity of insisting on 
the value of O.T. for Christians. 

mpoeypady. Of. i. 2; Eph. i. 12 rods rpondmixéras; Gal. ili. 8. 

els tiv k.t.A. ‘With a view to’—this was their purpose; cf. 2 Tim. 
iii. 16. 

jperépav. ‘Of us Christians.’ 88acKadtav, teaching, instruction. 
So perhaps always in N.T. (not=doctrine). 

Sid THs b. K. Sid +. 7.7. yp. ‘By the endurance and by the 
encouragement of the scriptures.’ The repetition of dia seems to 
separate the two phrases and limit réyv yp. to the second (not so, 
Gif., Lid.): then=by means of the steadfast endurance proper to the 
Christian and with the help of the encouragement afforded by the 
scriptures. If, on the other hand, we connect both subst. with réy 
yoapar it is difficult to find a clear meaning for the first: Lid. ‘‘ the 
patience of which the O.T. gives such bright examples”; Gif. ‘the 
patience is that which the scriptures give’; both seem strained. The 
two subst. have a special reference here to the ‘ burdens to be borne.’ 

tiv ékm(Sa,- The Christian attitude of hope. ¢xopev=maintain—the 
proper durative sense; cf.v.1. Moulton, p.110. This statement of the 
use of the O.T. scriptures must be compared with 2 Tim. iii. 16: they 
imply (1) that the O.T. has a permanent value for the Christian, (2) that 
that value is two-fold, (a) for instruction, discipline and encourage- 
ment of the Christian, (b) as witnessing to Christ in whom is the 
Christian hope. The statements do not go beyond this, 8. H.; ef. Lid. 

5. 68 Qedsk.7.A. The thought passes rapidly from the scriptures to 
the one Author of the truth they contain, of the power of endurance, 
and of encouragement; and from the particular instance of unity to 
the general principle, and from the special end of service of the 
brethren to the all-inclusive end of the glory of Gop. 

6 Geos THs tr. Kal tysm. This gen. after Meds is confined to 8. Paul 
(exc. Heb. xiii. 20; 1 Pet. v. 10) and to prayers: the gen. describes a 
gift of Gop in each case, elpjvy (xv. 33; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. iy. 9; 
1 Thes. iv. 23; Heb. xiii. 20); éAzés (xv. 13); mapaxkdyous (2 Cor. i. 8); 
ayarn (2 Cor. xiii. 11); xdpis (1 Pet. v. 10). In each case the gift 
mentioned has special ref. to context. So here=that Gop who enables 
us to endure and encourages us by the scriptures. O.T. |ls are not 
frequent and chiefly in Psalms, in prayers rijs cwrnplas most common; 
ef. Pg. xvii. 46; xxx. (xxxi.) 5; xli. (xlii.) 8; lxi. (Lxii.) 7. 
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76 airs poveiv. The unity of mind and interest, easily impaired 
if difference of opinion is allowed to affect personal relations, is the 
best preventive of such dissension: the words carry us back to xii. 16 
and indicate the presence beneath the surface of the argument of the 
fundamental theme, the union of Jew and Gentile in Christ: this be- 
comes explicit in vv. 7 ff. 

év dAAjAots. Cf. eis dAAANovs xii. 16=mutually. 

katd Xp. “Ino. After the manner and rule of Christ Jesus—as 
exemplified in His life on earth and His mission (Christ) of reconcili- 
ation; cf. 2 Cor. v. 18—vi. 3f. This combination and order are confined 
to S. Paul (throughout) and Acts (? Mt. i. 18). 

6. dpo8vpaddy. Acts (10) and here only: with one heart and 
mouth,—the expression of 7d atrd dpoveiv. 

Sofdtnte 7. 0. ‘A phrase much used in both O.T. and N.T. for all 
forms of human recognition of Gop’s true character and work, 
rendered by word or by act,” Hort, 1 Pet. ii. 12, The special 
subject of recognition is here indicated by the full description. 

wov Ocdy k. 7. tT. «. WL. Xp. Cf. Phil. ii. 11 with context from 
». 2. This full description is a compendium of the Gospel, especially 
as the Gospel of reconciliation; and comes suitably here as the 
climax of the detailed exhortations to unity, echoing the appeal of 
xii. 1 to ‘the compassions of Gop.’ The whole economy of creation 
and redemption comes from Gop, revealed as the Gop and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and as in Him ‘reconciling the world to Him- 
self.’ The full phrase occurs only in benedictions (Eph. 1. 3; 2 Cor. 
i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3; cf. Col. i. 3) or other places of special solemnity 
(here and 2 Cor. xi. 31 nearly). Both edv and rarépa are to be taken 
with 7. x.; ef. Hort on 1 Pet. i. 3 (p. 29). 

7—13. This is the final stage of the appeal for unity in the new 
life: and therefore goes to the bottom of the question, the unity of 
Jew and Gentile. It is not mere toleration that is needed, but full 
reception, based on the mind and work of Christ. 

7. 8 «.7.A. This verse resumes and restates vv. 5, 6. mpoond. 
d. || 7d ad7o Ppovetv; Kaws K.7.r. || Kara Xp. Ino.; els ddéav || Wa «7d. 

$16. On all the grounds stated in xiv. 1—xv. 6. 

mpooA. GAA. As in xiv. 1 but wider—each other, in spite of all 
the differences which tend to separate man from man; ef. xi. 15; 
Phm. 12, 17; Acts xviii. 26, xxviii. 2. Does this connexion involve 
the conclusion that ‘‘the relations of Jew and Gentile were directly or 
indirectly involved in the relations of strong and weak”? see 8. H. 


qu. Hort. 
xabes kal «.7.A. resumes the whole argument of i—xi. incl. 
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Those chapters show how the Christ brought all men to Himself, with 
all their differences and all their sins. 

hpas. Us Christians, including already representatively Jews and 
Gentiles. 

ely 8éfav Tod Ocod. With a view to glorifying Gop; cf. xi. 33—36. 

8. Aéyw ydp explains and justifies the statement 6 Xp. mpoven. 
juas, by showing that the call of Jew and Gentile alike was a true 
instance of service rendered by Christ to Gop in bearing the burdens 
of the weak. 

Sidkovov y. mepiroyns. A very remarkable phrase, n. (1) the order 
throws emphasis on didcovov, the natural order being yeyerjoac 
Sidkovov meptroufs (Blass, p. 287-8). (2) then by SudKovoy so placed 
is emphasised that aspect of the work of Christ which specially 
affords an example of service to others, and so it clinches the 
appeal to the strong to bear the burdens of the weak. The funda- 
mental use of didxovos for menial service to a master makes the word 
especially appropriate to this purpose. (Cf. Hort, Chr. Eccles., 
p. 202f.; cf. Lk. xii, 37; Mt. xx. 28, || Mk and n. Joh. xiii, 13—16.) 
(3) aeptropajs will in this case define the burden which the didéxovos 
took up, and stand for the whole order of preparatory law which is 
summed up in the fundamental requisite of circumcision: an exact 
parallel to this conception is given in Gal. iv. 4; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 20. 
The gen. is objective, || 2 Cor. iil, 6 kawfs Siadjxns; Eph. iii. 7 
evayyedlov. He has so taken up the burden of circumcision and used 
it in the interests of Gop’s truth as to ete. (4) yeyevijrdat, a strong 
perfect (yeyovéva: might have been ambiguous, as it is sometimes 
aoristic; cf. Moulton, p. 146) implying the whole process of Christ’s 
dvaxovia as completed by Him and realised in the experience of 
§. Paul and the Church in its final purpose and result, the common 
call of Jew and Gentile alike, so ‘has proved to be...’ (the form here 
only in N.T., part. Joh. ii. 9 only. For LXX. cf. Thackeray § 24: for 
papyri Mayser, p. 391). 

imp adnlelas Qcod names the object of the diaxovia, but, instead 
of the personal object (r¢ Oep), the character of Gop which this 
service vindicates, and so explains eds défav 70d Oeo}=in the interests 
of Gon’s truth, ie. truthfulness; cf. iii. 4, 7; cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 6; 
Briggs, Ps, xv. 2 (Internat. Com. 1. p. 115) = ‘faithfulness, reliable- 
ness’; Kirkpatrick, Ps, lxxxv. 10. The faithfulness is vindicated by the 
fulfilment of the promises made under the covenant in all their 
comprehensive inclusion of Jew and Gentile together. 

els TO «.7.A. With both BeBardoar and doidcoa (cf. Blass, p. 236): 
the aor. marks the result of the diax. y. as done once for all:=so 
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that He established the promises and the Gentiles glorified Gop. 
Both Jew and Gentile received the full benefit of the service—the 
one in the fulfilment of the promises, their special treasure (ix. 4; 
Eph. ii, 12) and the other in the call of Gop’s mercy. 

BeBardoar. Here simply ‘confirmed,’ ‘established’ by fulfilling ; 
ef. iv. 16; Heb. ii. 2. Perh. in all other places in N.T. the meaning 
‘warrant’ or ‘guarantee’ is to be preferred. 

Tas ér. THY Tatépwv. Cf. Acts xiii. 32, xxvi. 6. No other instance 
of this gen. w. éwayy.: obj. gen. ‘made to...’ It might be ‘possessive’; 
for the whole thought cf. 2 Cor. i. 20. 

TOV TaTépwy, ix. 5n. 

9. To St Wvy...8oicar, The two infinitives under one article 
mark the fact that the twofold result is really one: the confirmation 
of the promises comes by the cali of the Gentiles. The 8 marks the 
contrast between 7a vn and rév marépwy; the one result brought a 
double benefit, to Jews and to the Gentiles : =‘ while for their part.’ 

bmp édéous. Cf. xi. 30,31: =on account of mercy received; nearly 
=Tepl, v. Blass, p. 135. The order puts emphasis on vrép édéous; the 
absence of the article emphasises the character of the new state. 

Kalas yéypamtatr. The four quotations all illustrate the union of 
Jew and Gentile in ‘the promises’: the first three as uniting in 
rendering praise to Gop for His mercies, the last as’ sharing in the 
promise of the Davidic king. 

Sic. roto K.7.A. Ps. xviii. (xvii.) 49 (Kvpre after ¢Ovecw) the triumph 
of David over his enemies and the establishment of his throne is the 
effect of Jehovah’s faithfulness to His servant, and must be celebrated 
not only in Israel but among the heathen. These then have some 
share in the knowledge of Jehovah and His faithfulness. 

10. ethpdvOnre k.7.A. Deut. xxxii. 43, from the Song of Moses, in 
close connexion with the execution of vengeance on Gop’s enemies, 
and the consequent rejoicing of heaven, sons of Gop and all the 
angels of Gop. In this triumph, then, the Gentiles are to share. 

11. ‘aivetre «.t.A. Ps. exvii. (cxvi.) 1 (om. cai bef. éraw. LXX.). 
The Gentiles are called upon to praise Gop for His lovingkindness 
and faithfulness to Israel (so here d\7Gea and é)eos). 

12. gorovnptta. Isa. xi. 10 LXX. The climax of the most definite 
Messianic passage in Isa. i.—xl,; the Messiah, the Davidic king, will 
include the Gentiles in His dominion by their voluntary ‘ resort’ to 
Him (for édmrvodcw— seek’ R.Y., ‘resort’ Cheyne). 

13. 6 88 Ocds rijs €AmlS0s. The Gop who gives us this hope; ef. 
on v. 5. THs CAnlSos suggested by éAmodow v. 12 must refer definitely 
to the hope of the gathering of all to Christ, Jew and Gentile (cf. xi. 
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13—16, 25 ff.) as already there has been a representative gathering 
v. 7). 
wAnpoca K.7.A, Joy and peace are the proper consequences of 
such a hope, as fulfilling what love makes desirable, and putting men 
at peace with each other in view of the event. 

év to moreverw=in the active exercise of faith in Gop, that He 
will accomplish this promise. 

eis to wep. The result of this faith, invigorated by the temper of 
joy and peace, is to increase the activity of this hope in them ; their 
hope in this accomplishment will be more real and vigorous. 

év Suvaper my. dy. The original power of all exercise of Christian 
grace—-in power from the Holy Spirit; cf. 19, Lk. iv. 14 only; ef. 
Eph, iii. 16; 2 Thes. i. 11; ef. Hort on 1 Pet. i. 5. 

avetpatos aylov. The Holy Spirit: for abs. of article cf. 1 Pet. 
i. 5 év Suvdmer |Ocod; 1 Cor. ii, 5, 2 Cor. vi. 7; so 2 Cor. xiii. 4 (éx) ; 
2 Tim. i. 8 (xara) and without preposition; 1 Cor. i. 18, 24: in fact 
the combination is always anarthrous. 


G. ConcLusion, 


xv. 1433. Explanation of the occasion of writing. 

14--33. The letter passes to personal matters (a) 14—21 a delicate 
apology and justification of the letter itself: it is not sent with a view 
to supplementing deficiencies of the Roman Christians, but partly, at 
least, to remind them of the great truths of the Gospel, and justified 
by the writer’s commission and experience, all under Christ, and of 
Christ’s work among the Gentiles through him, (b) 22—29 it is the 
outcome of the affection which has always made him eager to visit 
them, and now that his work in Achaia and the east is finished, he 
proposes to visit them on the way to Spain, first fulfilling a commis- 
sion of love and gratitude from his Gentile churches to Jerusalem, 
where he hopes that his visit will be accompanied by a consummate 
blessing of Christ. (c) 30—33. Meantime he almost passionately begs 
for their prayers that he himself may be rescued from the attacks of 
the unbelievers in Jerusalem, and that the service he is engaged upon 
may be thoroughly acceptable to the Church there, that he may come 
to them in the joy of accomplished purpose and be refreshed with 
them for further effort. He concludes with the prayer that the Gop 
of that peace, which he is hazarding all to promote, may be with all 
at Rome, overcoming their differences too. 

The object of this section is clearly to forestall misconceptions and 
to establish a thorough understanding and mutual sympathy between 
writer and readers. The dominant interest of 8. Paul at the time is 
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shown to be the cementing of the union of Jew and Gentile within the 
Church, the crucial example and the earnest of the establishment of 
the full peace of Gop between man and man in all their differences. 
This brings in the note of deep and almost passionate feeling: and 
corresponds with the tone and interest of the whole Epistle. The 
object .of the proposed journey to Rome, for which this letter is a 
preparation, is shown to be twofold: (a) to make personal acquaint- 
ance with the Roman Church and to advance the Gospel among them, 
(b) to secure a base of operations for renewed missionary activity, in 
Spain. 

14. mémeopar 8 x.t.A. He deprecates the interpretation of the 
letter as involving any distrust or depreciation of them. 

GSeAdol pov. A specially intimate and affectionate appeal. 

Kal airds éyo. I, without waiting for others to tell me, of my own 
knowledge and confidence. Is there an underlying reference here to 
a letter from Aquila and Priscilla which has given him full informa- 
tion about the Christians in Rome? See on xvi. 3. 

étu kal adtol. You, of your own initiative, without requiring help 
from me. 

adya8wotvns. In LXX. the meaning of kindliness, benevolence, 
occurs in Neh. ix. 25, 35, xiii, 31 (of Gop) and perhaps Judges viii. 35, 
ix. 16. The same meaning suits best in Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9 (see 
Robinson); 2 Thes. i. 11 (‘‘ denotes a human quality always in S. Paul 
=moral excellence, but implies specifically an active beneficence” 
Findlay). Only in §S. Paul, ll. cc. in N.T., not found in cl. Greek. 
Ep. Barn. ii. 9 of Gop. So here ‘goodness towards others’ picks up 
the thought of c. xiv. 

wT. T. yveoews., This again is suggested by the subject of xiv; cf. 
1 Cor. viii. 1 ff. ; but of course has a wider reference. 

voverety. Acts xx. 31 and Epp. P. only; 1 Cor. iv. 14 ws rékva )( 
évrpérwv; Col. i. 28 || dvdacxovres, So iii, 16; 1 Thes. v. 12, 14 a work 
of of rpotordmevor; 2 Thes. iii. 15 v. ws ddeXpdv ; ‘admonish,’ ‘warn’ ; 
‘rebuke’ is too strong. c. xii. is a good instance of vovdecla; cf. 
vovdecta 1.Cor. x. 11; Eph. vi. 4; Ti. iii. 10. 

15. tToApnpotépws=in somewhat bold terms: the comparative gives 
an apologetic note, which is observable throughout the passage: he 
will not seem, in any way, to be forcing himself upon them either in 
teaching or in person. 

¢ypaya. The epistolary aorist; cf. Eph. vi. 22 (éreuya); 1 Cor. v. 
1 ixadoe Gal. vi. Lbs) Phm: 19; 21), 

amo pépous can hardly mean ‘in parts of the Hpistle’: rather with 
ws ‘partly by way of reminding you.’ He could not honestly feel that 
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the Epistle did nothing but remind them of what they knew. ad 
uépovs qualifies an overstrong statement xi. 25, xv. 24; 2 Cor. i. 14, 
ii. 5 (only). 

éravap., here only, Herm. Vis. 4. 1.7 (only, in Pat. Ap.), Plat. Dem. 
(L. & S.).  ér. over again, with the hint that it may be superfluous. 

Sid «.7.A. The impulse was due to the grace—constituting an 
obligation. 

THY Xap tiHv 800. pov. Cf. xii. 3; cf. 1 Cor, iii. 10, xv. 10; Gal. 
ii. 9; Eph. iii. 2, 7, 8; Phil. i. 7; Col. i. 6. In all these passages 
xapis has direct reference to S. Paul’s commission as an apostle to 
the Gentiles ; and here and elsewhere to the definite act by which he 
was commissioned, in his call. ‘Grace was given to him for his 
ministry to the Gentiles—to the Gentiles through his ministry.’ See 
Robinson, Eph. pp. 225 f. 

16. deroupysv Xp. “Ino. Cf. xiii. 6n.; cf. Phil. ii. 25 (suav— 
Aecroupyov THs xpelas mou=els é€ué); Christ Himself is a devroupyéds, 
Heb. viii. 2; cf. S. Paul 2 Cor. ix. 12; the Philippians Phil. ii. 17, 
30; cf. here xv. 27; 2 Cor. ix. 12; angels Heb. i. 7: ina more special 
sense Lk. i. 23; Acts xii./2)) Heb. ax. 21; x. 11) Lhepelassical 
meaning of a public service performed to the community still colours 
the word. S. Paul adds here the name of the authority, who orders . 
the performance, and the persons to whose benefit it is directed. As 
compared with dvdcovos the public and representative character is 
emphasised. The Heclesiastical usage for services of public worship 
is to be interpreted by rather than to interpret the wider use. Here 
the context gives it the specially religious sense. 

els ro COvn with 0.3 cf. apds we Phil. ii. 30. 

iepovpyotvra, Only here in N.T. 4 Mace. vii. 8 (Sixtine edtn; 
Sw. Snuovpyotyres) with rov vduov, but the doubt as to text makes this 
passage useless. Subst. 4 Macc. iii. 20=sacrifice. The verb is rare 
and late. It is used (1) abs.=to act as priest in sacrifice: (2) with 
accus. when the object is the victim sacrificed; and in the pass. of 
victims. It is very difficult to apply this sense here; 76 ev. 7. 0. can 
hardly be the matter offered as a victim; the next clause shows 
that the matter of the offering is the Gentiles or the consecrated lives 
which they bring: and this agrees with the other uses of sacrificial 
terms by 8. Paul (dvcla xii. Ln.; cf. Hort, 1 Pet. ii, 5, Aecroupyla 
Phil. ii. 17). As however tepoupyeiy prop.=to be a iepoupyéds, the 
transitive use must be secondary : and we may perhaps take it here 
as abs. and 70 evay. as an accus. of reference = exercising a priesthood 
in reference to the Gospel of Gop. So Lid., S. H. al. ft. then 
specialises the meaning of Aeroupydv, and 76 evay. describes the rule 
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or standard of this priesthood, in contrast with the priesthood of the 
law; cf. Heb. vii. 28. So Rutherford tr. “discharging priestly duties 
of the Gospel of Gop.” The accus. with the verb would then cor- 
respond to the gen. with the subst. jvornplwy iepovpyds qu. from 
Galen. See Field, ad loc. 

tva depends ca the whole preceding clause \. Xp.’I. i... 

7 Tporopa trav eOvav, for the gen. cf. Heb. x. 10 only. In rpoodopa 
and mpocgépew the dominant notion is of ‘approach to Gop,’ the 
offering symbolising the approach of the offerer to Gop’s presence; 
cf. Westcott, Heb. x. 10; Hort, 1 Pet. ii. 5, p. llla. The gen. is 
probably therefore objective. The Gentiles are the offering which 
S. Paul as Gospel-priest brings to God; this is the matter of the 
“ministry which he exercises under Christ Jesus. 

edmpdaSexros; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5=dexrds, Phil. iv. 18; els dounv edwolas, 
Eph. y. 2 (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 14f.) ; 7G Oe@ evdpecrov, xii. 1. 

Hyvacpevyn ev mv. ay. gives the ground of acceptability; cf. avev- 
parixds, 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

17. exw otv. ody refers to the preceding statement of his mission— 
being in this relation to Christ Jesus and engaged on this work for 
Him, I am bold beyond what I should be if I were acting on my own 
account ; shows how this statement justifies ro\y. éypaya. 

xo Kavyyow=Kkavy@ua, emphasising the durative action, 

éy Xp. I. In my union with and service of Christ Jesus. 

Ta pds Tov Oedy. As regards my relation to Gop: accus. of ref. 
Blass, p. 94; cf. Heb. ii. 17. 

18. ov ydp K.7.A. The comparison with 2 Cor. x. 8f. seems to 
show that a double qualification of xavxnovs is compressed into this 
rather clumsy declaration (1) I will only boast of my own works (not 
év d\orplois kdrots), (2) I will not dare to boast of these works as my 
own, but only as Christ’s achievements through me: the thought of 
(1) crops up again in v. 20, of (2) in 19. 

eis brakony vay. Cf. xvi. 19; to effect obedience (to Christ, of 
faith) on the part of Gentiles. 

Aoyw kal epyw. In speech and action: i.e. both in the preaching 
of the Gospel and in exemplifying it in life: more specific than 2 Cor. 
x. 11; cf. Lk. xxiv. 9; Ac, vii. 22; Col. iii. 17; 2 Thes. ii. 17; 1 Joh. 
iii. 18. 

19. év 8. onpelov Kal tepdtwv, Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12. There is no 
doubt that S. Paul himself claimed to work miracles ; cf. Heb. ii. 4; 
Acts pass. 

év Suvdper mv. dy. Cf, 13, the climax of the manifestation of the 
power of the Gospel. 
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ore after kareipydcaro. 

dé ’Iep.—IAdvpixod. This geographical measure of his work in 
the Gospel is in conception exactly || 2 Cor. x. 14—16 (there too, as 
he is addressing the Corinthians, Corinth itself is the limit): n. that 
in S. Paul’s view Jerusalem is the beginning for himself as for the other 
Apostles (cf. Hort, R. E. pp. 39 ff.). 

KikAw. With péxpe 7. I., marking the course of his missionary 
journey ; as 8. H, with the Greek commentators whose verdict on such 
a question of language is weighty. Al. take it with “Iep, but (1) S. 
Paul did not preach as a missionary in Judea, (2) Kikd\w could hardly 
include Syria, (3) it would need the article. 

*TAdvpikod clearly marks the furthest point as towards Rome — 
which his preaching had reached at the time he was writing this 
letter (in Corinth). The name was given to the western districts of 
the province of Macedonia (Mommsen, Provv.1,, p. 299f.). It would 
mark his nearest approach to Rome: as at Thessalonica he had heen 
on the direct road to Dyrrhachium, the most direct route from the Hast 
to Rome. It is most probable that muéxyp: is exclusive; (1) it is not 
easy to find a place in the Acts for any preaching in the interior of 
the province of Macedonia, scarcely in Acts xx. 2; (2) there were 
then no important towns till the sea coast was reached, the inhabitants 
being ‘‘a confused mass of non-Greek peoples.” It was not 8. Paul’s 
practice to preach in such country districts: (3) in marking limits 
wept would be more naturally exclusive; cf. Mommsen, ib., 256 n. ; 
but see Ramsay, Gal. p. 276. 

mweTANp. TO ev. T. xP. ‘The Gospel of the Christ’ has special 
reference to the call of the Gentiles and missionary work among them; 
ef, 1 Cor. ix. 12 2° Cor. 115 12, ix 13, x. 14; Gall i. 7; Phil. a.272 
awemhnyp. he has completed the preaching throughout all this area—by 
establishing the Gospel in all the principal centres. The statement - 
must be taken in connexion with 8. Paul’s own conception of his 
mission and of the methods by which it could be carried out: cf, 
again 2 Cor. x. 13 f.; cf. Ramsay, Pauline Studies, p. 77f. For 
constr. cf. Col. i. 25; Acts xiv. 26. 

20. ovtws St «.t.A. qualifying remypwxévar :=but always with the 
eager desire, 

prrotipotpevov. This word is a good illustration of meaning 
determined by use, rather than by derivation. The primary (deriva- 
tive) sense is ‘to be ambitious’: in the ‘general usage of the best 
Greek writers’=‘to make one’s best efforts.’ So 2 Cor. v. 9 a 
heightening of Oappotjuer kal evdoxoduev ; 1 Thes. iv. 11 (only, in N.T.); 
cf. Polyb. 1. 83 (qu. Field) épidorimetro || weyadnv éotetro omovdi. 
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ovx Sov dvopdcOn Xp. Cf. Eph. i. 21; ef. Jerem. xxxii. 15 (xxv. 
29)=was named as an object of allegiance and worship; cf. 1 Cor. i. 
2; Isa. Ixvi. 19. 

Wa pr én’ GAA. 0. otk. Cf. 2 Cor. x. 15 and for Gey. 1 Cor, iii, 10; 
&AX. =laid by another. 

21. «ads yéyp. Isa. lii. 15. 

22—29, Si Kaln«t.A. This work has detained him; but its com- 
pletion leaves him free to fulfil his long cherished purpose, as soon as 
a special mission, in the interests of his work, has been fulfilled at 
Jerusalem. His visit to Rome has for its object a journey to Spain, 
for which he wishes to enlist their sympathy and support. The com- 
plication of motives and purposes here as so often leads to incomplete 
_and involved sentences. The hesitancy of expression is partly due to 
his delicacy ; he will not seem either to have neglected the Church in 
Rome, or to force himself upon them. So he explains his delay and 
in the same breath his reason for coming, as an appeal for their 
help in his. work. 

So xal=this was just the reason why I was so constantly being 
hindered from etc. ; 

évecomropnv. Cf. 1 Thes. ii. 18; 1 Cor. ix. 12 (subst.); (Polyb. 
24. 1. 12 lect. dub.); ef. Witkowski, Hp. Priv. 24 qui evxdbrres 
kaddé ‘you are hindering us finely.’ No class. instance is quoted for 
this meaning. N. imperfect, ‘I was constantly being hindered.’ 

ta woAdd. Adverb. accus. (=oAdd«is) akin to the accus. of the 
inner object; cf. Blass, p. 94. 

rov éA0etv. Cf. Blass, p. 235: more commonly the pleonastic 
negative is inserted after verbs of hindering. 

23. rémov 2xov=having opportunity or opening ; cf. xii. 19; Eph. 
iv. 27; Heb. viii. 7, xii. 17; Acts xxv. 16. 

KA(uacy. 2 Cor. xi. 10; Gal. i. 21, ‘ districts’; cf. Ramsay, 

. Gal., p. 278 ffi.=‘a comparatively small geographical district’; cf. 
Polyb. x. 1. 3. 

émumé@evav. Here only; cf. 2 Cor. vii. 7, 11; vb i. 11, al.; adj. 
Phil. iv. 1; ‘eager longing.’ 

ér. yov—are t. & Cf. Moulton, p. 119; 2 Cor. xii. 19; Joh. xv. 
27. The linear present in this combination is best expressed by our 
perfect, ‘having had for several years past’; Burton § 17 cft Acts 
xy. 21 al.; but cf. Blass, p. 189. 

24. os dv tropedopar, In 1 Cor. xi. 34; Phil. li. 23 ws dy w. aor. 
subj. = ‘as soon as I shall have’: here= ‘when I am on my way to,’ ‘on 
my journey to Spain’ Rutherford. In LXX. ds dy w. aor. subj., =when, 
is frequent: only once in this sense with pres. subj. (Prov. vi. 22); cf, 
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Moulton, p. 167 (where he notes the use of the futuristic present in 
the subj. mood) and Blass, p.272. This use appears to be Hellenistic. 
In cl. Gr. ds dy is final; and this use would make good sense here: 
but it seems to have died out; cf. however Witkowski, Ep. Priv. Gr. 
UB 

édm(to ydp. A parenthesis occasioned by the mention of Spain— 
the ultimate object of his journey west. 

Ccdicocbar. To visit, only here in N.T.; cf. 2 Chr. xxii. 6 LXX. 
only. My visit to you is to be ‘in passing.’ 

id’ J. mporeppOjvar. Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 6; 2 Cor. i. 16; Tit. iii. 13; 
3 Joh. 6; Acts (3) it implies assistance and speeding for the journey, 
and so here enlists the interests of the Romans for his work in Spain, 
and claims their support. 

tpav—éprdryncdd. Of. Od. x1. 452 vios éumrycbjva...d6pGahpors. 

Grd pépous. ‘In some degree.’ R, 

25. vovi 8. The sentence is broken off, to allow of explanation of 
still further delay; this journey was much in his mind, both for the 
interest of it, and the danger; ef. Hort R. and E., p. 43. 

Staxovav rots dylous. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 4, 9, 20, ix. 1f. This service 
for the saints occupied a great part in §. Paul’s mind at this time: it 
symbolised in a most expressive form the union of Jew and Gentile 
in the one Church: we may indeed say that the same thought so 
eagerly cherished and indefatigably pursued appears in the mission 
to Jerusalem and in the Epistle to the Romans. The synchronism 
cannot have been accidental. Introd. p. xiv.; Hort, R. and E., 
p. 40ff.; Rendall, Expositor, Series 1v., vol. 8, p. 321f. 

26. xdddxyoay of men; cf. 2 Cor. v. 8, xii. 10; 1 Thes. ii. 8, iii. 1; 
2 Thes. ii. 12; subst. Lk. ii. 14 (v.l.); Rom. x.1; Phil. i. 15 only. 

Mox. kat “Ax. The provinces are named to include all the 
Churches in them; cf. 2 Cor. ix. 2f. The Churches of Galatia are 
also named in this connexion 1 Cor. xvi. 1; cf. the list of companions 
Acts xx. 4. 

Koweovlay twa moujo. ‘To make a contribution’ Rutherford. 
Contribution is rather too cold a word. Kow.=act of partnership or 
fellowship ; cf. 2 Cor. ix. 13 where els rdvras brings out the fuller 
meaning: so here rwa=a kind of partnership to help the poor ete. 
The act united the Gentile Churches in fellowship with each other 
and with the Church in Jerusalem whose poor they were helping ; 
cf. also 2 Cor. viii. 4. 

27. yop corroborates—yes indeed; Blass, p. 274 f. 

Tots wv.—tots oapk. Cf. 1 Cor, ix. 11. 

Aetoupyijoot, Cf. Phi. ii. 30 (-(a) 25 (-os) of service from man to man. 
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28. totro=this business—of his mission in this cause. 

émurehéoas. ‘When I have put a finish to’; ef, Phil. i. 6: the 
word is used in the same connexion in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 11. 

ohpayirdpevos av. Tov Kapwov ToUrov. Deissmann, B.S. 11. 65, 66, 
quotes from Papyri instances of sealing bags of corn etc. to prevent 
their being tampered with and so to secure them for the assignee: 
and following Theod. Mops. and Lipsius tr. ‘bring it safely into their 
possession.’ This will be an instance, then, of the commercial 
metaphors not infrequent in 8. Paul (cf. BeBasoiv, xexpbypador, 
appaBdv). The present of money, symbolising brotherly fellowship, 
is the fruit received by the Jerusalem Church as the result of the 
spiritual labours of 8. Paul, working on their behalf among the 
Gentiles, The seal was primarily a mark of ownership and authen- 
ticity and then secondarily of security and correctness (cf. Mt. xxvii. 

- 66) as here. So Rutherford ‘‘ when I have securely conveyed to them 
this return.” So Chrys., Theodt (Cramer’s Catena tv. p. 512), 
avTots=oi dyvo (v. 25) in Jerusalem. 

atredetoouar for Attic drew; elus had fallen out of use in popular 
language, Blass, p. 52; cf. Thackeray, p. 257, 267. 

eis Gtraviay. Cf. S. H. Whether S. Paul visited Spain or not is 
doubtful. That he should have intended to is completely in accord- 
ance with his general plan of mission work; cf. Introd. p. xii; ef. 
Ramsay, Paul the Tr., p. 255. 

29. év wAnpoduate evAoylas Xpiorod = bringing with me Christ’s 
blessing in its full completeness. He feels no doubt (o?da) that, if he 
succeeds in reaching Rome, that is, in getting safe through his 
mission to Jerusalem, he will have been successful too in the great 
aim of that mission, that is, in producing a signal manifestation of 
the union of Jew and Gentile and securing a full acknowledgement of 
it. This he regards as a complete execution of Christ’s blessing—i.e. 
Gon’s blessing offered in Christ to all mankind (cf. Gal. iil. 9, 14; 
Eph. i. 3) and, if he comes to them at all, it will be with this supreme 
achievement. See also Acts xx. 24; infra v. 31 and Hort R. and E., 
p. 42. 

év wr. This use of év is to be compared with év paBdw 7 év aydan 
(1 Cor. iv. 21), év waxaipa Papp. =using or wearing, or furnished with ; 
‘‘haec exempla ad vestitum pertinent, significantia qua veste quis in- 
dutus, deinde quibus rebus ornatus et instructus sit,” Kuhring Prepos. 
Graec. ; cf. Deissmann, B. S., p. 115. 

30. mapaxadd 8 «.7.A. This urgent appeal reveals, as by a 
lightning flash, the tension of mind in which S. Paul was living at 
the time: the supreme importance of this mission was only rivalled 
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by its extreme dangers. The hostility of the Judaizers and still 
more of the unbelieving Jews naturally culminated at the moment 
when the success of his work was on the point of being secured ; ef. 
Acts xx. 8. It is no wonder that to himself at one time success at 
another the dangers were more obvious (cf. Acts xx. 22—25, xxi. 4, 13). 
Here, as he above appealed to their support for his projected work in 
Spain, he appeals for their prayers in this great crisis. 

Sid roO—Bia THs K.7.A. See xii. 3 n.‘on the authority of.’ 

ais aydtns Too mveiiaros. A unique phrase: not || Gal. v. 22; 
Col. i.8. The idea=viii. 26f. The parallelism of the clauses points 
to the meaning—the love which the Holy Spivit has for us and works 
in us—not the latter only. 

cvvayovicac§a. Only here; cf. for the simple verb Col. i. 29, iv. 12, 
of strenuous effort. N. aor., the case brooks no delay. 

év tats mpooevyats marks the way in which they can help in this 
supreme struggle. 

31. tva «.7.A. The two elements in the situation are already 
marked; (1) rescue of S. Paul from the enemy who thought by one 
blow to shatter the work, (2) acceptance of the offering and its 
meaning by the Church in Jerusalem. 

Tov &rreBovvTwv. Cf. Acts xiv. 2 supra, x. 21, xi, 30; 1 Pet. ii. 8. 

32. cvvavaravowpar. Only here in N.T., sc. after the dywv. As 
they shared the struggle, so they should share the relief and rest. 

83. 6 eds 7H elpyvys. The Gop who has given and will secure 
the peace, which Christ has won, and which is now at stake; ef. v. 
5n. The prayer naturally concludes the impassioned appeal of the 
last few verses; ef. Hort, R. and E., p. 52. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1—2. Commendation of Phoebe (the bearer of the letter). 

3—16. Greetings to Christians at Rome. 

17—20. Warning against mischief-makers and disturbers of the 
peace. 

The grace. 

21—23. Greetings from companions of the writer. 

25—27. Final ascription of praise to Gop through Jesus Christ, 
summing up the fundamental thought of the Hpisile. 


1. cuviornp. S¢«.7.A. This verse is in close connexion with the 
preceding section: he has explained his desire to visit them, the 
reasons for delay; instead of coming, he is writing and commends to 
them the bearer of the letter. 

ovviornpe. Cf. 2 Cor, iii. 1; ef. Milligan, Greek Papyri, 14.5, and 
for instances of letters of introduction ib. 8, and for the word ib. 
3. 2, 5=‘I introduce, commend’ hereby. The common formula 
makes it clear that Phoebe was the bearer of this letter. 

@oiByv. Mentioned only here. Wetstein qu. Suet. Aug. for the 
name. 

wiv aSeAdyv jpov. Cf. Phm. 2. §. Paul seems to give this title 
(with 7uév and ov) to fellow workers to whom he was under obligation 
for personal service; of Titus 2 Cor. ii. 13; anon. viil. 22; Epaphro- 
ditus, Phil. ii. 25; Timothy, 1 Thes. iii. 2; and the phrase may here 
anticipate the mp. cal éuod atrod of v. 2. 

ovoay [kal] Sudxovoy THs exkd. As 7 dd. 7. marks a relation to S. 
Paul, this phrase marks her relation to the Church: and the form of 
the phrase suggests that dvdkovov implies an official position. If so, 
it is the only mention of this office in N.T. (unless we take 1 Thes. 
iii, 11 in this sense). The next mention is Plin. Ep. x. 96. 8 duabis 
ancillis quae ministrae dicebantur: then later still in the Apostol. 
Constitutions. The existence of such an office cannot be thought 
improbable even at this early stage, in view of the social condition of 
women; cf. §. H. Against this is the very general use of didcovos 
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and dcaxovta (ef. 1 Cor. xvi. 15) in this group of Epistles, and the un- 
likelihood that the word would be used in the official sense in this 
passage alone; n. also the similar combination in 1 Thes. ili. 2; ef. 
Ency. Bibl. ‘Deacon’ and Hort Eccles. p. 207 f. On the whole there 
seems to be insufficient reason for taking it officially. So in the 
ordinary sense ‘being also one that ministers to...’ an additional 
ground of commendation. 

THs éxd. THs ev K. The address of 2 Cor. i. 1 and xv. 26 above 
suggest that there were other Churches in Achaia besides Corinth. 
This was one of them. 

Kevxpeats. The seaport of Corinth on its eastern shore; cf. Acts 
XVili. 18, xx. 8. See Introd. p. xi. ‘ 

2. mpordéénobe. Lk. xv. 2; Phil. ii. 29. 

délws tov dylfov. In a manner worthy of the saints—as saints 
should. 4 

wapacr7yte, help; cf. 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

éy 6 dy «.t.d. This suggests that Phoebe was going to Rome on 
her own business, and that S. Paul used the opportunity of sending 
his letter, 

mpoordtis, Only here in N.T.; cf. mpotcracOat, xii. 8; 1 Thes. v. 
12; 1 Tim. v.17; cf. Witkowski, Hp. Priv. 48. 9, ib. 9. 4, ‘ protectress.’ 
A word used technically to mean the representative or patron; but 
here to describe the way in which Phoebe ‘looked after’ any who 
wanted her help. 

3—16. Greetings; see Lightfoot, Phil. pp. 171 ff. 8. H. ad loc. 

3. TIplokav xal’Axtrav; cf. Acts xviii. 2, 18, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
2 Tim. iv. 19. We first hear of this pair at Corinth, where they were 
found by S. Paul on his first visit and that connexion was formed 
which lasted for the rest of his life. They had then lately come from 
Rome, and presently went with S. Paul to Ephesus, where they 
remained while he went on his way to Jerusalem. At Ephesus they 
were when Apollos arrived, and probably were influential in the small 
Church there, as they put Apollos in the way of full Christian 
teaching. They were there still, or again, when S. Paul wrote 1 Cor., 
certainly nine months, perhaps more than a year, before this Epistle. 
Now they are at Rome, and again some years later (2 Tim.) in the pro- 
vince of Asia. A difficulty has been raised about this frequent change 
of home: and it has been directed against the originality of this passage 
in this place. But, apart from the migratory habits of Jews engaged in 
business, it is clear from Acts, 1 Cor. xvi. 19 and this passage that A. 
and P. had given themselves to the work of propagating the Gospel : 
and it is not unreasonable to conjecture that just as they were left 
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behind at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 18) to begin the work there and to 
prepare for S. Paul’s return, so they may now have been sent by him 
to Rome to prepare the way for his intended visit; and returned to 
Asia at a later date, perhaps when he himself was released from 
-Rome. This conjecture is supported by the fact that S. Paul’s in- 
tention to go to Rome was already formed at least before he left 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 21). It would explain his knowledge of the 
Christians who were at Rome at this time, both of those who seem to 
have centred round these two and of the other groups mentioned. 
For if they went to Rome to prepare for 8. Paul’s visit, they would 
naturally communicate with him as soon as they had got into full 
touch with the Church there. The list of salutations gains much 
in naturalness and point, if we can suppose it to have been based on 
information sent by A. and P. And we may see in such a letter from 
Rome the direct occasion of S. Paul’s letter and even in some degree 
the influence which determined its character. (Zahn, Hinl. p. 275, 
also makes this suggestion.) See Introd. p. xiif. 

Tovs ovvepyovs pov. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25, iv. 8; Col. iv. 11; 
Phm. 24; 1 Thes. iii. 2 (v. 1.): in all cases of sharing in the apostolic 
labours. Jews as they were, they were devoted workers in the Gospel 
with S. Paul, and shared his mission to the Gentiles: see below on 7 
ai éxk. 7. é 

4. ottwes. ‘For they,’ ‘seeing that they,’ a ground for this 
prominent greeting. 

tmp ths W. «.7.A. We have no further information about this. 
It may have been either at Corinth or at Ephesus. 

tré0nxav. In this sense only here in N.T.=‘ they pledged’ risked, 
ef. Plat. Protag. 313 a (L.and §.); for the form cf. Thackeray, 23 § 10. 

evxapior. The only place in the N.T. where the verb or subst. is 
used with a human object (cf. and ct Acts xxiv. 3). 

a. at kKA, Tov Cbyav. A unique combination and very significant. 
It emphasises their share in carrying the Gospel to the Gentiles, and 
shows the purpose of this elaborate reference to them. maga. We 
know of P. and A. at Rome, Corinth and Ephesus only. But Corinth 
and Ephesus mean Achaia and Asia: and their influence, direct and 
indirect, may well have gone further. The occasion for gratitude 
should not be limited to this special service rendered to 8. Paul. 

5. Kal tiv Kar otkovK.7.A. Of. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. It is natural to 
suppose that as P, and A. had formed a centre at Ephesus they would 
also form one at Rome. This phrase suggests that 8. Paul had heard 
from them since their arrival at Rome: and this to some extent 
supports the suggestion that they had gone there to prepare the way 
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for him. Some communication from them may have been the direct 
occasion for this letter. Zahn suggests that all the names that follow 
to v. 13 are to be included in this group of Christians, vv. 14, 15 
naming two other groups. This seems probable. 

For the ‘Church in the house’ ef. Col. iv. 15; Phm. 2; Acts xii. 
12; cf. S. H., Lft ad Col. Lc. “no clear example of a separate building 
set apart for Christian worship before the third century, though 
apartments in private houses might be specially devoted to this 
purpose”; cf. Hort, Eccles. 117. 

?Eratverov. “Not an uncommon name in inscriptions from Asia 
Minor” S.H. Zahn suggests that he was an early convert of P. and 
A. at Ephesus and possibly worked under them in their trade, and 
so accompanied them to Rome. 

vov Gy. pov. This phrase (and below 8, 9) marks of course personal 
intimacy (contrast v. 12). 

amapxy tHs A. cis Xp. means that he was the first or at least 
among the first converts at Ephesus, therefore of P. and A.; cf. 
1 Cor. xvi. 15. 

6. Maptov. As this name may be either Roman or Jewish, it 
tells us nothing. The v.l. Mapidu would be decisive. 

qrts...els bpads. It may be questioned whether the reading dpmds is 
not too difficult to come under the praestat ardua rule. The names 
before and after at least to v. 9 inclusive are all of personal friends 
and some of fellow-labourers of S. Paul. Ii is unlikely that one who 
was known to him only by report would be included at this point. 
Moreover the selection of one person at Rome as having laboured 
much for them is remarkable. If 7uds be read, the ris clause here 
is exactly || ofrwes x.7.X. in 7 and brings the name into line with the 
others. But see Introd. p. xxv. 

7. ~Av8povikov. A Greek name, used, as so often, by a Jew. 
Zahn, p. 607 n. 56, remarks that Jewish names are rare in the Jewish 
inscriptions of Italy. This name occurs among members of the 
imperial household, S. H. 

*Tovvlav. Probably for Junias=Junianus a man’s name, though not 
a common one. 

Tous cvyyevets prov, i.e. Jews. So 11, 21; cf. ix. 3. 

ovvaixparwtous. Cf. Col. iv. 10; Phm. 23. We have no ground 
for identifying the occasion. 

oltivés eiow .7.A. (1) émlonpor=marked men, notable: here of 
course in a good sense; ct Mt. xxvii. 16. Class. both in goodand bad 
sense; cf. 8 Mace. vi. 1 (not elsewhere in LXX. of persons). (2) éy 
tois dmoorodots (a) among the apostles sc, of Christ, themselves being 
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reckoned as apostles: so Lift Gal. p. 96n. 1,8. H. ad loc. This is 
the obvious meaning. In that case, according to S. Paul’s use, they 
must belong to the class which he describes in Gal. i. 17 as rods mpd 
é“od dmoorddovs, He uses the term to include members of the 
primitive community who had received their commission from the 
Lord Himself, a class not limited to the Twelve (e.g. Barnabas, 
perhaps Silas), S. Paul himself being its latest member (1 Cor. 
xv. 8). (b) Others take it=men of note in the judgment of the 
Apostles (Gif., Zahn). There is no advantage in this rendering, 
unless it is assumed, wrongly, that A. and J. cannot have been 
apostles. We may conclude then that A. and J. were among 
the earliest preachers of the Gospel, and that they had shared 
8. Paul’s labours, as well as his imprisonment. They are now at 
Rome, and may have been among those who first brought the Gospel 
to Rome. See Introd. p. xxv, Add. Note, p. 225. 

ot—yéyovav év Xp. We should probably supply drécroka 3; =*‘Who 
were made and have been apostles in Christ.’ The form év Xp. is 
occasioned by the turn of phrase: if he had repeated door. he would 
have written door. Xpicrod. This is quoted as a clear use of yéyova 
as aoristic; cf. Joseph. c. Apion. 4, 21 dd\tyw mpdrepov rijs evovrrpdrou 
tuppavldos avOpdmrov yeyordros qu. Moulton, Prol. p. 146, who quotes 
two instances from papyri, though he doubts the use in N.T.; ef. Dr 
Weymouth ap. S. H. But we have to note that mpo ¢uod gives a 
mark of time=‘ even longer than I’: and the use is || to the case of 
perf. with mda (see Moulton, p. 141). Cf. Joh. vi. 25; Mt. xix. 8, 
xxiv. 21; 1 Cor. xiii. 11; Gal. iii.17; 1 Tim.v.9. There is no clear 
case of the strictly aoristic meaning of this form in N.T. For the 
form -ay cf. Thackeray, pp. 209, 212; Mayser, p. 323 ; Moulton, p. 52: 
ef. Col. ii. 1; Acts xvi. 36, and yéyovay, Rev. xxi. 6 only: it is a case 
of the gradual intrusion of the weak aorist form into the perfeci and 
strong aorist, 

8. “Apmrdtarov. S. H. refer to inscriptions showing that this 
common slave name occurs among the imperial household: but in 
particular, to a chamber in the cemetery of Domitilla, one of the 
earliest of Christian catacombs, containing the name Ampxtisrt, in bold 
letters of the end of the first or beginning of the second century. The 
single personal name suggests a slave : the honour of an elaborately 
painted tomb suggests that he was very prominent in the earliest 
Roman Church: the connexion with Domitilla seems to show that it 
is the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity had 
penetrated into a second great Roman household. See the whole 
note. 
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9. Ovp@avey. ‘Acommon slave name, found among the members 
of the (imperial) household,” 8. H. The name of course tells us 
nothing as to nationality. He may have been a Jew or a Greek. 

Tov cvvepyov pov. Prob., as 5S. H., a general description of | 
working in the same cause as S. Paul and his companions, not 
necessarily of personal fellowship; cf. Phm. 1 only: elsewhere always 
wou (v. 8, 21; Phil. ii. 25, iv. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 23 (éuds); Phm. 24), 

Srdxvy. ‘Rare but found in the imperial household,” S. H.; cf. 
Witkowski, Hp. Priv., p. 73. 

10. ’AweAAqv. A name borne by Jews; cf. Hor. Sat. 1. v. 100, 
see Lft. ; 

wov Sdxpov év Xp. marks some special difficulty faithfully over- 
come; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x.18; 2 Tim. 11.15; Ja. i, 12. 

wos ék tTav ApirroBovAov prob.=Aristobulus, brother of Herod 
Agrippa I., who lived a long time in Rome and was a friend of the 
Emperor Claudius, ot é« r.=some of his slaves, probably now con- 
nected with the imperial household, though treated as a separate 
group; A being either dead or resident in Palestine. Zahn, ad loc. 
Lft, S. H. 

11. “Hpdlova. Coming between the two groups of slaves, prob. 
belonged to the former: the name suggests a connexion with the 
Herod family. 

tous éx Tov Napklooov. N. is reasonably identified with the freed- 
man of that name, powerful under Claudius and put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after Nero’s accession. 8. H., Lft. 

12. Tpidavav kal Tpudadacav, perh. sisters, and belonging to the 
last-named group. The names are found in household inscriptions: 
Tryphaena in one case with Tryphonilla, in another with Tpvdw[y or 
ca]. Zahn, Hinl. pp. 297—8. 

Tlepo (8a x.7.A. A slave name (not in the household inscriptions) : 
the special emphasis (77 dy....7ohha) indicates some special knowledge 
ou §. Paul’s part, possibly personal, though pov is omitted. 

13. “Potdov «.t.A. The unique epithet (unless cf. 2 Joh. 1, 18) 
suggests that there was some marked peculiarity attending his con- 
version, and the reference to his mother points to personal connection 
with 8. Paul; perh.=Rufus of Mk xv. 21 (Swete’s note). 

14. “Acivxpirov. The two groups of five persons now following 
make it probable that we have here two more centres of Christian life 
in Rome, known to S. Paul by report, but not otherwise; there are 
no distinguishing epithets. The names are all slave names, many of 
them found among the imperial household. * 

Tarpéfay, abbrey. for Patrobius. 
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‘Eppav, abbrey. for Hermagoras or other variations on Hermes. 

15. @wdddoyov. The name may suggest the occupation, in the 
secretariat or the record department; cf. Lft, op. cit. p. 177 n. 1. 

*TovAlay. Very common, and esp. in the imperial household. 

Nupéo. Cf. 8. H. on the association of this name with the early 
history of the Roman Church. 

*Ohvpardv = Olympiodorus. 

16. & pir. aylo. Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thes..v. 
26; 1 Pet. v. 14 (dydzns): earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace’ in 
the Christian service is in Just. Mart. Apol. 1.65. S. H. 

ai éxxrAynolar maicar tod xpiorot. The phrase is unique in 
N.T.: S. Paul speaks of ai éxx. rv dylwy (1 Cor. xiv. 33), rs Tadarlas 
al. (Gal.i. 2.al.), rdv éOvav (v.4), 700 Oe08 (1 Cor. xi. 16; 2 Thes.i. 4): for 
the inclusion of Xpuorés in the phrase we have only Gal. i. 22; 1 Thes. 
ii. 14; for the relation of Xpiorés to (ai éxx.) 7 éxxd, cf, Eph, v. 23 f. 

(1) 6 xpierés in this Ep. emphasises the relation of Christ as 
Messiah to Gentiles as well as Jews (Hort, Eccles. p. 111, eft vii. 4, 
ix. 3, 5, xv.3and7). Hort, l.c., concludes that the phrase refers to 
the Churches of Judea: but the limitation to a single group seems 
quite inconsistent with the emphatic wéca:; and he himself gave 
up this view, R. and EH. p. 53. v. 4 shows such a limitation; so 
Gal. i. 22; 1 Thes. ii. 14. The force of the phrase seems rather to 
lie'in its formal assertion of the equality and unity of all the Churches, 
as equally and together belonging to the Christ, in whom, as truly 
conceived, the ancient barriers are thrown down and mankind is one 
in Gov’s mercy; cf. xi. 25 ff. It is a definite step to the 7 éxxAnoia 
of Eph. 

(2) In what sense can 8. Paul convey this greeting? ‘‘ Doubtless 
S. Paul had information which enabled him to convey this greeting,” 
Hort, R. and E., p. 58. We may however go further. There were in 
his company at Corinth representatives, probably all formally ap- 
pointed (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 19, 23), of many if not of all (cf. Acts xx. 4) of 
the Churches of his own foundation. He may have regarded himself 
or there may have been others in his company who could be regarded, 
as representing the Church in Jerusalem; ef. Igna. Z'rall. 12 domdfomor 
duds dd Dudtpvys, Gua Tats cuumrapodcas mor éxxAynolats Tod Oeod; cf. id. 
Magn. 15. The inclusion of the Jewish churches is parallel to the 
emphasis on his Jewish friends in the above greetings. 

(3) For wdoot in emphatic position ef. 1 Cor. vii. 17 and ct 
1 Cor. xiv. 33; 2 Cor. viii. 18, xi, 28. 

17—20. A brief but pointed warning against teachers, who under 
fair seeming introduce divisions and offences. The fundamental 
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strain in the Epistle, the assertion that in the Gospel all men are 
united to each other and to Gop in Christ, has been enforced by the 
long list of greetings, giving detailed and practical point to teaching 
and exhortation. It is natural that before ending S. Paul should 
give a clear and strong warning against those elements in the Christian 
society which tended to establish divisions and to create or continue 
practices which were the cause of offence. Phil. iii. 18 f. is a close 
parallel, in the general character of the warning following upon the 
exposition of the teaching which the persons indicated endanger, and 
in the immediately added contrast with the true state of Christians. 

17. aSedpol. Cf, xii. 1, xv. 14, 30; Phil. iii. 17. oromety. ‘Keep 
an eye upon’; cf. Gal. vi. 1; Phil. ii. 4, iii, 17 (for imitation). 

wos tas 8. x.t.4. These persons are described in quite general 
terms: the warning is based on S. Paul’s own experience in Asia 
Minor and Greece, rather than on any particular information from 
Rome, and may be due to the event described in Acts xx. 3. See 
Introd. p. xi. 

tds Stxorraclas. ‘The divisions’ of which he had had such bitter 
experience and which no Church could be ignorant of; cf. Phil. i. 
15f.; Gal. v. 20; cf. Phil. iii. 18 f. The great instance was the 
attempt to maintain division between Jew and Gentile in the Church: 
subsidiary to this but probably at this time more practically operative 
was the attempt to set up authorities in rivalry to §. Paul. In both 
cases the effect would be to establish two rival Churches in every 
locality, and to render nugatory the union in Christ. 

ta oxdviaka. Such teachings and precepts as put difficulties in 
the way of the practical exercise of Christian love, reinstating those 
barriers of convention and exclusiveness which had been done away 
in Christ; cf, xiv. 13. 

wapa THY 818. with ras 6. kal ra ox.; for éuddere cf. Eph. iv. 20; 
Phil. iv. 9 (in a similar connexion), The ‘teaching’ is all the 
instruction which led them to become Christians and informed them 
in what true Christianity consists (éud0ere). 

18. ot ydp «.7.A. The warning is against men who claimed to be 
true servants of Christ and were not; cf. 2 Cor, xi. 13: therefore 
Judaising Christians, not necessarily themselves originally Jews. 

Tq eavtTov Kola. Cf. Joh. vii. 38; Phil. iii, 19 (metaph. only in 
N.T.)=selfish desires and objects in the widest sense. He does not 
say eauro’s because they are not even serving their own true interests. 

Sid tHs xp. The ‘fair speech’ employed by them or characteristic 
of them; cf. Gal. iii. 1, iv. 17. S.H. qu. Jul. Capitol. Pertinax 18, 
Xp. eum appellantes qui bene loqueretur et male faceret. 
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evdoylas seems to get a bad meaning here by its connexion with 
xp. 8. H. qu. Aesop Fab. 229, p. 150 ed. Av. In N.T. elsewhere 
always of ‘blessing.’ Plat. Rep. 400 p of fine speech, in a good sense. 

Tov &kdkwv=simple, guileless, and therefore unsuspicious; com- 
bined with 70s Diod. Sic. ap. Wetstein; )(aavotpyos Dio Cass., ib.; ef. 
Prov. i. 4; Heb. vii. 26. 8S. Paul is careful not to suggest that they 
have as yet any hold upon the Church. 

19. ydp justifies his appeal to them and what they had learnt. 

4—irakor. Their response to the teaching—obedience; cf. 2 Cor. 
x. 5; above vi. 17; 2 Thes. i. 8. 

adlkero (only here in N.T.); cf. 1 Thes. i. 8, supra i. 8. This 
‘would not be a natural form of expression, if S. Paul was writing 
to a Church with which he was personally acquainted. 

ép’ ipiv. The warning is not due to his distrust of their present 
state, but to apprehension of what the future may bring. 

copois—akepatouvs. Cf. Mt. x. 16; Phil. ii. 15 only; ef. Lft. In 
Polyb. the word=uninfluenced from without (cf. Schweighiuser’s 
Index). So here=admitting no influence for evil. 

20. 6 St Oeds tHs elpyjvys. The Gop who gives us our peace which 
these men are breaking up; cf. xv. 33 and xy. 5n. 

cov Laravay. Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 5—11, xi. 14. One special work of 
‘the Satan’ is to sef men at variance; cf. 1 Thes, ii. 18 and cf. Gen. 
iii. 15?. 

% xapts «.t.A, There is no parallel to the position of these words 
before more greetings. For the whole question see Add. Note, p. 233. 

21—23. Greetings from companions. 

21. Twp. 6 cvvepyds pov. Cf. on 3. The last we have heard of 
Timothy is in 2 Cor. i. 1. He probably accompanied 8. Paul to 
Corinth ; unless we detect him in 2 Cor, viii. 18. 

Aotkos. Perh.=Acts xiii. 1, not=Luke (Lucanus, Aovkds). 

*Idcwy. Of. Acts xvii. 5—7, 9, the host of S. Paul at Thessalonica: 
he had probably accompanied or preceded S. Paul; ef. 2 Cor. viii. 23. 

Zootwatpes. Cf. Zdérarpos, Acts xx. 4, of Beroea. Was he in 
charge of the contribution from Beroea? 

of ovyyevets pov. Cf. v. Tn. 

22. Téprios 6 ypdwas k.7.A. On 8. Paul’s use of an amanuensis 
cf, 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thes. iii. 17. 8. H. 

23. Taios 6 & pov. Perh.=1 Cor. i. 14: for 6. 7. é cf. v. 4; 
prob. refers to hospitality exercised by Gaius in Corinth to all 
Christian travellers—not to his house being the place of assembly for 
Corinthian Christians. It is not probable that they had only one 
such place. 
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"Epacros. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

oixovdpos. ‘In civitatibus Graecis saepe commemoratur”’ Herwerden; 
cf. Dittenberg for Ephesus, Magnesia, Cos; and for Egypt, Pap. Berl. 
al. ; ‘the treasurer.’ 

Kotaptos 6 adeAdds. §. Paul seems to use this title of men who 
were closely associated with him in his work. Cf. 1 Cor. i.1, xvi. 12; 
2 Cor. i. 1, viii. 22; Eph. vi. 21; Phil. ii. 25 al. 

25—27. It appears from v. 22 that the whole letter was written by 
Tertius from dictation up to this point. We may conclude that 
S. Paul wrote these last verses in his own hand, by way of signature ; 
cf. Gal. vi. 11; 2 Thes. iii. 17. 

The doxology forms a conclusion, unique in S. Paul’s Epistles, 
the only parallels in Epp. are 2 Peter iii. 18b; Jude 24, 25. For 
other doxologies in 8. Paul, concluding and summarising a section, 
ef. Eph. iii. 20, 21; 1 Tim. i. 17; cf. also 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 21; 
supra xi. 33—36. This doxology sums up, tersely but completely, 
the main conception of the Epistle, and reproduces its most significant 
language. In particular, it is so closely related to i. 1—17 that 
it takes the place of a categorical statement that the description there 
given of S. Paul’s mission has been justified by the detailed arguments 
of the Epistle. The comparison is drawn out below. 

25. re St Svvapévw—Xpiorod. Cf. i. 16 7d edayyédov, SUvapus — 
Geod éorly els owrnplay. 

otnplta. Cf. i. 11—12, of Gop; 2 Thes. ii. 17, ii. 3; 1 Pet. v. 10 
(a near ||). tpas. The need for ecnithontes is indicated in i. 11, 
xvi. 17—20. ‘The pronouns face each other with an emphasis hich 
in such a context is hard to explain till we remember the presaging 
instinct with which 8. Paul saw in the meeting of himself and the 
Roman Christians the pledge and turning point of victory”; Hort ap. 
Lft, Biblical Essays, p. 325; ef. i. 10f., xv. 29—-32. 

Kata TO evayy. Adverbial to dwauévm: xara=as my Gospel 
declares; cf. ii. 16, xi. 28 in both cases with the same special reference 
as here to the inclusion of Gentiles, St Paul’s distinctive Gospel. 

kal 7d Krpvypa I, Xp. explains 7d evayyédiov, cf. i. 2, 3 evay- 
yéduov Oe00—rrepl Tod viod av’rod followed by the two clauses which 
severally correspond to the names "Iycods and Xpiords, and are re- 
capitulated in v. 4 by the full name and title; for xjpuyyua cf. ii. 16, 
x, 8—15, xv. 15f.; 1 Cor. i. 21, ii. 45 1 Tim. iii. 16; "I. Xp. objective 
genitive. 

Kata amokadupw «.7.A. This should probably be taken as || cara 
7 evayy., describing in its character what that phrase states 
specifically. Cf. i. 16f., xi. 25 f.5 1 (Cor: ai516) 7910: 
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kata atoxdduipy verbally =Gal. ii. 2; Eph. iii. 3; but the reference 
is different ; nearer in thought is Gal. iii. 23; closest Eph. iii. 5—9; 
Col. i. 26; cf. daroxan. i. 17. 

puornplov. ‘Of a secret’; cf. xi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 1, 7-10, iv. 1; 
then Eph. i. 9, iii. 3—9, vi. 19 (|| Col.); 1 Tim. iii, 16. The secret is 
the whole purpose of Gop for man’s redemption, formed in and 
ultimately revealed in the Christ, as born of David’s seed and marked 
by the resurrection as Son of God. In the argument of this Epistle, 
the special lesson of that secret, as revealed in Christ, is the union of 
all mankind in Him with Gop, as connected with justification by faith. 
The word has the same bearing in Eph., Col.: but there the special 
lesson is the development of this conception of union to illustrate the 
nature and work of the Church as such. In Romans this development 
is not directly treated but the foundation thought is here fully worked 
out. 

xpdvors aiwvlors, Cf. mpd xpdvwv alwvlwy 2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 2, the 
only occurrences of the combination; cf. dm aiévos, Lk.i. 70; Acts iii. 
21, xv. 18; Joh. ix. 32. It seems to be a vague expression for an 
indefinitely long time. mpd rév aidvwy 1 Cor. ii. 7, Eph. ili. 9, 11 is 
more definite, but probably not very different in meaning. For the 
dative of extension of time cf. Lk. viii. 29 and epistolary formulae ép- 
pacbal ce etxouce mroddots xpbvots, Moulton, Prol. 75. 

weoryypevov = droxexpuymevoy of 1 Cor. ii. 7, Eph. iii. 9 (=Col. i. 
26). The silence of that long time past is contrasted with the 
utterance of the present; but it was not complete, as the next clause 
shows; cf, 1 Pet.i.12, suprai.2; Tit.i.2. Tyr. by pluperfect—‘ which 
had been kept in silence.’ 

26. davepwéyros. Cf. iii, 21 where exactly the same relation 
between the manifestation and the witness of prophets is expressed. 
The secret was manifested in the Person and history of Christ; He is 
the secret of Gop; ef. 1 Cor. i. 24. 

vovy=‘in our day’ as contrasted with the yp. al.; cf. 1 Pet. i. 12 
(Hort, p. 59), supra v. 11, xi. 30, 31. 

Sud te K.t.X. The re connects yywp. closely with dav., both in con- 
trast with cecvy. ‘But has in our day been manifested (in Christ) 
and made known.’ The aorists should be translated by perfects. 
Then this clause tersely describes the apostolic preaching (1) in its 
support in the prophets, (2) in its commission from Gon, (3) in its 
direct aim, (4) in its range in the world. 

Sid ypupav mpod. For da cf. 2 Tim. ii. 2=on the authority of; 
ef. xii. 1, 3n., an extension of the use of da for the means or 
instrument: ef. a slight further extension=under the guidance of 
1 Thes. iv. 14; Heb. iii. 16. : 
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yp. mpod. Cf, i. 2, iii, 21. The fact is seen throughout the Epp. 
and Acts; e.g. cc. 1x.—xi., xv. 4, 9 ff.; ef. 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Cor. i. 20; 
Lk. i. 70. The particular phrase is unique, and includes all the O.T. 
as all in its degree prophetic, cf. 2 Pet. i. 20. The absence of the 
article emphasises the character of all, rather than any specific 
writing. 

Kar émurayiy tT. al. 6. corresponds to ky7bs dmrooT. dpwpiopévos (i. 1) 
and of ot éddBouev xdpw Kal dmroorodjy (i. 5) but describes the 
authority of all apostolic work=6.4 dmrocrédkwy; cf. 1 Tim. i. 1; 
Tit. i. 3. 

rod ai. Meod. Only herein N.T. In LXX. Gen, xxi. 33; Isa. xxvi. 
4, xl. 28; 2 Macc. i. 25; 3 Mace. vi. 12, viii. 16; for the idea cf. xi. 
83—36; 1 Cor. ii. 7, x. 11; and Eph. iii. 9, 11; Col. i. 26; 1 Tim. i. 
Ligeoulimy as 9s) Litat. 2: 

eis traxonv miorews=i. 5 only; cf. xv. 18, xvi. 19, 1 Pet. i. 2; 
=to secure an obedience rendered by faith; tm. in this sense only in 
the earlier epistles vi. 17, x. 16; 2 Thes. i. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 15. 

es wavta Ta vy. Of. i. 5, xv. 11, xvi. 4; Gal. iii. 8; 2 Tim. iv.17 
and Rey. (saepe) for the whole phrase; cf. ravri 7 mot. ‘I. kal". - 
i. 16. 

yvopicbévros. Cf. ix. 22, 23; 1 Cor. xv. 1; Eph. vi. 19. 

27. povw. Cf. iii. 30 where the ‘singleness’ of Gop is the basis of 
the universality of the Gospel, as here. See note ad loc. For pévos 
ef. Joh. v. 44, xvii. 3; 1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 15 (in a similar connexion) ; 
' Jude 25. 

cops. Of. xi. 33: specially of the wisdom which orders in detail 
the age-long and world-wide purpose. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 21—30; ii. 7; 
Eph. iii. 10; Col. ii. 3. 

Qcm. To Gop as Gop, sole and supreme Creator and Dispenser of 
all His wondrous dealings with men. 

dud ’I. Xp. As through Him Gop has manifested Himself to men, 
so through Him returns the due acknowledgment from man to Gop; ef. 
i. 8, vii, 25. 

y Sdga K.t.A. CE, xi, 36. 


Note on Text. 
1, xvi. 20. The Benediction. 
The case is stated by S. H. thus: 
‘‘SABC Orig.-lat. have a benediction at v. 21 only. 
DEFG have one at v. 24 only. 
L Vulg. clem. Chrys. and the mass of later authorities have it in 
both places. 
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P has it at v. 21 and after v. 27. 

The correct text therefore has it at v. 21, and there only; it was 
afterwards moved to a place after 24 [presumably as in any case the 
more natural place] which was in some MSS very probably the end of 
the Hpistle [e.g. FG], and in later MSS, by a natural conflation, 
appears in both.” 

Zahn holds that both benedictions are original, the slightly different 
form of the second (+Xpicrod and rdyTwyv) justifying the repetition. 

2. xvi. 27. @ om. B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat., ins. rel. exe. airo 
P. 31, 54. 

The strongest argument for retaining « is the difficulty of the reading, 
and the consequent unlikelihood of its invention. But this principle 
must not be pressed to the adoption of an all but impossible reading. 
With 6 we can only explain on the assumption of a very awkward 
anacoluthon. Zahn and Weiss defend this by referring to the strong 
emotion, with which this passage is written. But even so this is not 
a natural anacoluthon; there is no parenthesis or interruption of 
thought; the sentence is regularly and strongly constructed up to 
Xp.orod, and throughout it is obvious that itis to end with 7 ddéa; after 
the participial clauses, the dative has come, picking up 7@ dwapudvy 
and resuming the whole thought (udvm cop); then 61a Ino. Xp. again 
makes us expect 7 6é€a, and cannot be connected with anything that 
has gone before: no amount of emotion could justify the insertion of @ 
here, between the words that are crying for 7 dé£a, and 7 dééa itself. 
It is a sheer though early blunder due to the frequent occurrence of 
the combination ¢ 4 6dga. There is a closely similar case in Mart. 
Polycarp. xx. 2 (qu. by Weiss but with the wrong reading), 7@ dé 
duvapévyy mavras was elowyayely év rH avrod xdpire Kal dwpeg els Thy 
aidviov atrod Bacielay dia Tod movdds aro? Tod pmovoyevods "Inco 
Xpuorod d6Ea, TyuH, Kpdros, weyadoovv7y eis Tovs alévas. Here @ % are in- 
serted by two MSS before défa (Lightfoot, Ap. Fathers 11. § ii. p. 983). 
Further, Jude 24, 25, clearly modelled on this passage, supports the 
omission of 6; and even in Jude 8* am. and apparently aeth. insert 


@ before dééa. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


A. cvveiSyors, c. ii. 15. 


The word is found only in the Pauline writings (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., 
1 and 2 Tim., Tit., 1 Pet., Heb.) except [Joh. viii. 9], and Acts xxiii. 1, 
xxiv. 16 (speeches of S. Paul). The verb (cdvoida) only in 1 Cor. iv. 4. 
In the LXX. it occurs only in Wisdom xvii. 11 (R.V. conscience), 
Kecles. x. 20 (R.V. heart), and perhaps Sir. xlii. 18 (R.V. knowledge). 
The verb, Job xxvii. 6; Lev. v. 1; 1 Macc. iv. 21; 2 Mace. iv. 41. 
The two passages which make clear the use of the word are Job l.c., 
od ctvoda éuavr@ droma mpdéas, and Wisdom l.c., movypia...del mpoo- 
el\npey Ta xadeTa& cuvexouevn TH cvverdnoe. In both these passages 
it is the state of mind which is conscious of certain actions in their 
moral aspects. 

The customary meaning of the substantive follows the use of the 
verb. atvodd twit rL=to be privy to the action of another; ctvoda 
é“auT@ Te or te mpdéas=to be privy to an action or thought of my 
own; but, as a man in general cannot help being privy to his own 
thoughts and actions, the phrase is used with the special meaning of 
the recognition or feeling of the character, and especially the moral 
character, of one’s own thoughts or actions. So we get first the 
simple meaning, the feeling or knowledge that we have done or 
thought certain things imputed to us, and, secondly, the more definite 
meaning, the feeling or knowledge that such thoughts or actions are 
right or wrong. This feeling can be appealed to as a witness to 
character, either by the man himself appealing to his self-consciousness 
in support of a statement, or by others appealing to the man’s own 
consciousness of himself. So Wisdom xvii. 11, BR. V. ‘* Wickedness, 
condemned by a witness within, is a coward thing, and being pressed 
hard by conscience (rn cvverdjoe) always forecasts the worst lot,” the 
consciousness of being wrong makes a coward of the man. Here the 
conscience or consciousness is an incorruptible witness before whose 
evidence the man trembles. Cf. Polyb. xvi. 26. 13, oddels of rws pdprus 
éorl poBepos obre Karjyopos Sewds ws  obveots |) eyKaToLKOUGa Tals 
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éxdorwy Wuxats, where the last phrase=7% cuveldnows. It is rather as a 
witness than as a judge that 9 ovveldyo.s is regarded in ordinary 
Greek use : and it is only as a witness that it is appealed to in N. T. 

In Romans the word occurs three times, ii. 15, ix. 1, xiii. 5. In ii. 15 
and ix. 1 it is used of a man’s knowledge of himself, his motives and 
thoughts, called as a witness to his true character. In ii. 15 the Gentiles’ 
self-consciousness, knowledge of their own minds, witnesses to their 
possession, in a sense, of law, and so confirms the evidence of their 
acts. In ix. 1 8. Paul’s knowledge of himself, as controlled by the 
Holy Spirit, witnesses to the pain and distress he feels for Israel, and 
confirms the witness of the assertion which he makes as in Christ. 
In xiii. 5 there is no idea of witness, but the consciousness of their 
own motives and feelings as shown in the fact that they willingly pay 
tribute, is appealed to as an argument for obedience. 

Closely parallel to Rom. ix. 1 is 2 Cor. i. 12, where the conscious- 
ness of motive is alleged as a witness to the truth of his confident 
assertion. 

With xiii. 5 may be grouped the passages in which an epithet is 
attached (Acts xxiii. 1, dya67, xxiv. 16, drpécxoros; 1 Tim. i. 5, 19, 
1 Pet. iii, 16, 21, dyad; 1 Tim. iii. 9, 2 Tim. i. 8, kaOapd. CF. 
Heb. ix. 14, xa@ape? ryv ocuveldnow; Heb. xiii. 18, cath; Heb. x, 22, 
movnpa). In all these passages it is clear that the word indicates the 
self-consciousness which includes good or bad contents, as matter of 
feeling and experience, as simply a matter of self-knowledge, without 
any direct thought of judgment. So 1 Pet. ii. 19, dua cuvetdnow 
Geo, a remarkable phrase, seems to mean, owing to a feeling of or 
about Gop, bringing Him as it were into the field of conscious 
motive. This feeling or consciousness can be dulled by evil courses 
(1 Tim. iv. 2; Tit. i, 15). External ordinances leave it untouched 
(Heb. ix. 9), but it can be cleansed (Heb. ix. 14, x. 21, 22). 

In 2 Cor. iv. 2, v. 11 the Apostle appeals, for the recognition of his 
claim, to the conscious experience (cvveldnovs) which others have 
acquired of his character and life, their inner knowledge of him; in 
this use we have the substantival form of the verbal phrase ctvadd 
trwi 7. And it is possible that we have the same use in 1 Cor. x. 28, 
29, where the ouveldnovs may=the weak brother’s knowledge of and 
feeling about the acts of the strong. 

In 1 Cor. viii. 7—12 we have the remarkable epithet dodevjs, 
where if we translate cvveldnois as ‘conscience,’ we have the paradox 
of calling a sensitive conscience weak. We can hardly get a nearer 
translation here than ‘feelings.’ The man ‘feels’ that to eat eldwdd- 
dura is wrong. ‘This ‘feeling’ cannot be justified by reason ; it is 
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due to association (rj cvw7Gela ews dpre rob eldHdov), and he cannot 
shake it off: it is called ‘weak,’ because in it the man is not really 
master of himself, The argument of the passage is directed to 
gaining from the strong a tender consideration for those who are in 
this weak state of feeling. It is a pity that the true character of 
many ‘conscientious objections’ of the present day is obscured by 
their association with our modern term ‘conscience,’ when they 
should be really described as cuveldnows dodevis. 

On the whole, then, we may say that in the N. T., as in common 
Greek use, suvelSnors describes rather a state of consciousness, than a 
faculty or act of judgment: some uses of the word ‘conscience’ 
correspond to this meaning of cuveidyo1s ; but in more cases than not 
the meaning will be adequately given by such renderings as ‘con- 
sciousness,’ ‘ self-knowledge,’ or even simply ‘ heart.’ 


Be ON, U3: 


‘The usual interpretation takes dyp: véuov = till the Mosaic law. 
was given, and understands 8. Paul to deny that sin could be 
imputed in the full sense to those who were ignorant of that 
law: consequently wdvres Huaprov is regarded as=all men sinned 
in Adam. It cannot be denied that this interpretation is highly 
strained; but the extreme complexity of the passage might be 
taken to excuse that, if two further objections did not arise: (1) By 
supplying & 7m ’Aéddm with mw. 7. we assume the omission by 
the writer of words essential to the understanding of the passage ; 
(2) by taking dypc véuov=until the Mosaic law was given, and 
making the consequent assumption that sin was not imputed to 
Gentiles till they were aware of the Mosaic law (for the inter- 
pretation must extend so far), we make S. Paul say here that sin 
could not be imputed to the Gentiles, including Adam and the 
Patriarchs up to Abraham, because they had no law. But this ig 
in direct contradiction with one main argument of the preceding 
chapters, and of course with the whole teaching as to the sinful 
state of Gentiles. I should further urge that for this meaning 
here the article would be indispensable before ySuov, as there is 
a specific reference to the Mosaic law as and when given. The 
interpretation given in the notes involves the difficulty (which I do 
not minimise) of translating &yp. vduov=so far as there was law. 
éxpc is used frequently of time and place (Acts xx. 4, al.): the gen. 
expresses generally the point of time or space reached; but sometimes 
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expresses also the interval before that point is reached; ef. dypu 
kacpod, for a season (Lk. iv. 13; Acts xiii. 11); dype rad’rys rijs Aucpas 
w. perfect (Acts xxiii. 1), dype rovrou rod Nbyou w. imperfect (Acts xxii. 
22). The extension of meaning to=just in the degree that law, 
so far as there was law and no further, seems justifiable. If this 
meaning can be taken, then a\\a éBacl\evoey x.7.d. goes closely with 
am. ov« éd\NoyGrat, aS an indication that the punishment of sin being 
in evidence sin itself must have been there. «al ém) «.7.\. brings out 
the fact that the sin was not on all fours with that of Adam, so 
making explicit the restriction hinted in &ypu vduov, the unlikeness 
consisting in the fact that Adam sinned against a positive revealed 
command, men in general sinned against the internal law of a 
conscience, enlightened, if only partially. This interpretation is in 
strict agreement with the view put forward in the early chapters, 
and does not make 8. Paul say anything but what he says ex- 
plicitly. 


C.  vdpos. 


vopos and 6 vopos. 

Gifford, Introd. pp. 41—48; S. H. p. 58; Lft, Gal. ii. 19, iv. 5; 
Hort, R. and H. pp. 24, 25. 

Two questions have to be answered: (1) what was St Paul’s con- 
ception of law? (2) what distinction is made by the presence or 
absence of the article? 

(1) It is obvious that 8. Paul’s conception of law was derived 
primarily from his experience of the law of Moses, with the accretions 
of Pharisaic tradition (cf. iii. 17—20). Law was for him the expres- 
sion of the Will of Gop in application to the conduct of man, as 
revealed to Moses and embodied in the written law and its authorised 
interpretations. The experience of his own religious growth, probably 
even before he became a Christian, threw into strong emphasis two 
characteristics of this revelation. First, that it put before man an 
exalted ideal of duty; the law was holy, righteous and good. 
Secondly, that neither in the law itself, nor in his own nature, could 
he discover any power which enabled him to fulfil the law. The law, 
in fact, was essentially an external standard, embodying declarations, 
apprehensible by man, of what was right; but not an internal power 
providing or imparting the ability to do what was right. To a nature 
which was capable of appreciating this standard, but did not find in 
itself the power nor even an unmixed desire to attain it, the result 
was that law produced a sense of sin, and a despair of righteousness, 
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an almost hopeless lack of correspondence between the conduct of man 
and the Will of Gop. To this experience the revelation of Christ 
came as a moral and spiritual revolution. The fundamental meaning, 
from the point of view of conduct or ethics, of that revelation was, 
that in Christ is offered to man not merely a new standard of know- 
ledge or conduct, but a new power of action. The spiritual life, seen 
in Jesus, a8 man, crucified and ascended, is offered directly to man 
as a reinforcement of his own higher intelligence and will through 
the living union of man with the ascended Christ. It is a reve- 
lation of spirit, communicated to spirit, enabling man to live as 
a spiritual being. Its primary condition, on the part of man, is trust, 
the realisation, in act as well as in consciousness, of personal and 
vital dependence upon Gop through Christ. It is therefore, in the 
fullest sense, a complete deliverance from the sense of sin and despair 
of righteousness, which the bare knowledge of the law had produced : 
it supplies the power of which the law terribly emphasised the want. 

Such were the conclusions of personal experience. But, further, 
from his Jewish training (cf. Giff. p. 436), 8. Paul had already con- 
ceived of the Gentile state as also under law. They too had received 
an expression of the divine will, in manifold application to the conduct 
of life; a universality of law to which the universality of the new 
revelation corresponded. And this wide conception of the range of 
law led to the emphasising of the general aspect of law, in distinction 
from its special embodiment for Jews in the Mosaic code. And, in 
both cases, the same essential characteristic comes out. Law is for 
the Gentile too an external standard, not carrying with it the inner 
spiritual power of framing conduct according to its demands. The 
description then of the natural state of man under law is common 
to Jew and Gentile. The penetrating analysis of the experience of 
the Jew is typical of all men, as possessed of moral consciousness. 

Two further points require to be stated. First this revelation in 
law was not properly twofold. In both cases law is the expression of 
Gop’s will: the Mosaic law is only a more complete, clear and lofty 
expression: the law given, in conscience, to the Gentiles is on the 
same lines, but less complete. Consequently, in a certain sense, the 
Mosaic law was regarded as binding upon all men. This explains 
some of S. Paul’s language, and also the insistence of the Judaisers 
on enforcing the law. 

In the second place, it is not to be supposed that §. Paul denies to 
the pre-Christian world all power of doing Gop’s will. It is clear 
(from ii. 14 al.) that he recognised a righteousness among Geitiles, 
and of course among Jews. The point of his argument is, that this 
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righteousness was due, not to law, but to faith, in real though ele- 
mentary activity. This is elaborately argued in the case of Abraham 
and his case is shown to be typical both for Jews and Gentiles 
(iv. 12, 16 f.; cf. Mt. viii. 11; Jo. viii. 39). The argumentation of 
¢, vii. is, in a certain degree, abstract (cf. Introd. p. xli); it isolates, 
for the moment, the one influence upon man provided by law, in 
order to bring out the exact measure and character of that influence; 
it does not deny the other influences by which Gop has, in all ages 
and places, kept not only the knowledge of His will alive but also the 
actual fulfilment of it. 

(2) Bearing these considerations in mind, we can answer the 
second question briefly. The distinction between véuos and 6 vdmos 
depends on the ordinary rules of the article. Generally : }uos, without 
the article, means law as such, without consideration 0° any particular 
form in which it may be known or embodied. It refers to the 
character of law, not to its particular mode or occasion. On the 
other hand 6 véuos means the particular law, which either ordinary 
experience, or the context in which it occurs, would bring to the mind 
of the hearer or reader. It follows, that véuos without the article 
may refer to the Mosaic law, but, when it does, will refer to it in its 
character of law, rather than in its derivation from Moses (e.g. iv, 18). 
On the other hand, 6 véuos, while naturally and generally in S. Paul’s 
use referring to the Mosaic law, may refer to some other law which is 
for the moment under consideration (e.g. vii. 3). Within these 
general rules, the interpretation in any particular passage must be 
determined by the context. 

On the very peculiar uses in iii. 27, vii. 21, vill. 2, see notes. 


e id 
D.  dpapria. 


Cf. Davidson, O. T. Theology, pp. 203f.; Westcott, Epp. Joh. 
pp. 37 ff. Kennett, Interpreter, July, 1910. 

This word is used as the most general name for sin in itself and in 
allits forms. The original suggestion of ‘missing’ an aim or a way, 
contained both in the Hebrew (Davidson 1.c.) and the Greek may be 
detected in such a phrase as iii. 23. But the word has got its full 
meaning from use. It includes do¢Beu, doula, dvouia, mapdrrwya, 
Kaxdy toveiv, mpodooew, épydgfecda. It is antithetic in its full range 
to dixaocdvn, as applied to men. 

Two uses of the word must be distinguished. (1) It deseribes a 
state or condition in which men are, although it does not properly 
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belong to human nature as meant by Gop. (2) It describes parti- 
cular acts and habits in which men choose what is wrong rather than 
what is right. 

(1) This use is found only in S. John (Ev., 1 Ep.) and S. Paul (Rom., 
land 2 Cor., Gal., 2 Thes. (v.1.) only). In S. Paul the use occurs twice 
in Gal. (ii. 17, iii. 21), twice in 1 Cor. (xv. 56), once in 2 Cor. (vy. 21), 
and 2 Thes. (ii. 3 v.l.). On the other hand it occurs more than forty 
times in Rom. (in ce. iii., v., vi., vii., vili.), in 8S. John Ey. six times, 
in 1 Joh. five times (i. 8, iii. 4, 5, 8, 9). 

(2) This use is found in Evy. Syn., Joh. (4), Acts, S. Paul (in 
above Epp. (7), in Eph., Col., 1 Thes., Past. (6)), Heb., James, 1 and 
2 Pet., Rev. 

This second use is reinforced by the occurrences of duaprdvw, as well 
as by dudprnua and other substantives which are more or less synony- 
mous. The verb naturally is used of sinful acts and habits only ; and 
always of the direct action of the man himself. In v. 12 indeed it 
has been thought by some that a qualification such as év ’Adau must 
be introduced, but this is quite unwarrantable. See note. 

The explanation of this distribution is that S. Paul in this section 
of the Romans and S. John (both Ev. and 1 Ep.) treat of sin in itself, 
as in some sense distinguished from particular sinful acts and habits: 
and they alone do so. 

We will consider (1) in a little more detail, in relation to these 
chapters of Rom. According to it, sin is regarded as a principle or 
power, in itself external to and alien from man, but intruded into the 
world by an act of man (vy. 12) and gaining authority and establishing 
a hold over man’s nature (y. 21, vi. 12,14, 17), owing to the character 
of that nature, as composed of odpé and voids or mvedua (vii. 15f.). 

It is important to distinguish between the two stages of treatment. 
First, the fact of the presence and power of sin, its true relation to 
human nature, and the means of escape, are treated as matters of 
general experience, historically whether (cc. i.—iii. summed up in 
yv. 12—21) of mankind in general or of the personal experience of 
Christians (vi.). Secondly, in c. vii. 7—viii. 11 the examination of the 
case is pursued by way of analysis of a single experience, in order 
to bring out, psychologically, the real nature of this experience of 
sin. 

In the former passages the universality, power and effect of sin are 
elaborated. In the latter what we may call the rationale of sin is 
explained, as it occurs in man. In neither case is there any treat- 
ment of the existence or meaning of evil in itself. We are dealing at 
no point with the metaphysical problem, but throughout with the 
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moral problem. This is made clear in a very remarkable manner, 
when we observe that 8. Paul seems constantly to be on the verge of 
personifying sin, but never does so (cf. 8. H. p. 145 f.). Considering 
that he undoubtedly believed in a power and powers of evil, this is 
most noteworthy. He would seem to abstain from any such reference 
because he wishes to concentrate the whole attention on man’s 
responsibility and to exclude all secondary considerations whether of 
a metaphysical or other character, (Contrast 1 Joh. iii. 8—11; 
Hy. Joh. viii. 41, 44 f.) This is in accordance with the main object 
of these chapters, to bring out the universality and urgency of man’s 
need which Gop meets by the power and the universality of the 
Gospel. Cf. Hort on James i. 14 (p. 24). 

This emphasis on the responsibility of man for sin is most remark- 
able in vy. 12, the beginning of the most obscure passage in the whole 
treatment. There we are told, one man was the cause of sin coming 
into the world, and death through sin; but the spread of death to all 
is made to depend on the fact that each and all at one time or another 
sinned (rdyres juaprov). It is not the sharing in but the repetition 
of the original act which brings all under the same doom of death. 
The statement is all the more significant, because it would be fully in 
accordance with the most prominent strain of O.T. thought to repre- 
sent men as being under doom of death owing to the one sin, not 
because they were themselves guilty but because in them their first 
forefather was still being punished (Davidson, op. cit. p. 220), This 
idea is repudiated in the text almost in set terms; and the indi- 
vidualistic morality of the later prophets is explicitly adopted. The 
universality of sin, an assumption made in full accordance with O.T., 
is not regarded as being merely an universal liability to sin, but as an 
universal commission of sins. (Soi. 18, iii, 23.) Soin v. 14 actual 
sin is not denied in regard to any men, but only exact correspondence 
in character of the actual sing of some with the transgression of 
Adam. And so too in ¢. vii. the psychological analysis of man’s 
nature, which is undertaken to show how he sins, shows sin to be in 
each the neglect to do what he knows to be right (cf. i. 18 0). 

What then is the connexion between Adam and other men which 
is indicated in y. 12—21? And what is the line of analogy between 
that relation and the relation of men to Christ? Probably the true 
answer to these questions is that S. Paul does not give an answer in the 
sense in which we ask the questions. He is not in fact presenting a 
theory but appealing to acknowledged facts. Adam’s act was the 
beginning of sin: owing to that act Adam died; and all died, because 
all sinned (12—15). The only hint of the nexus here is in the phrase 
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(vy. 19) roo évds dvOpHrov. This suggests that there is a connexion 
with Adam in natural humanity, as there is a connexion with 
Christ in regenerate humanity. But the latter connexion does not 
attain a moral value without an act of each man, and we must 
conclude that neither does the former connexion assume a moral 
value without an act of each man. In accordance with this 
conclusion, v. 20 reminds us (cf. 14, vii. 9) that the single act of 
Adam’s fall would not have been repeated, had not law, in whatever 
form, come within men’s experience. All we can conclude is that 
there is a connexion of nature: and that in each man this nature, 
when in face of the knowledge of good and evil, fails as Adam failed. 
This failure is a matter of fact and observation, not explained by any 
theory. If we ask, what would have happened, in 8. Paul’s view, if 
Adam had not sinned, we can only answer that S. Paul does not 
ask or answer the speculative question. He gives no theory: he 
merely elicits the facts as they appeared to him. 

When we pass to the psychological treatment of ¢, vii. 7—viii. 11 
(cf. vii. 5), we find ourselves in presence of a distinction which has 
not been made explicitly in the preceding chapters, the distinction 
between cdpé and mvefua. And it is important to observe that odpé is 
used throughout the passage, not in its simple sense of human nature, 
as through its physical element transitory and perishable, but in the 
sense in which it admits of moral predications. §S. Paul describes 
himself as cdpxwvos, of a fleshly nature; and this is immediately sup- 
plemented by wempapévos td Thy auaprtay. Flesh is a source in him 
of action, and, being under the dominion of sin, prompts to wrong 
action. It does not cover his whole being, though it dominates it. 
There is behind all an ego (17) which resists its promptings, in 
sympathy with the good which the vods apprehends, though it is not 
strong enough to carry it out. It is this ego which, in spite of the 
domination of the odpé, still preserves the knowledge of and the will 
to good. It is in fact the wvefua which, when reinforced by the power 
of the life which is of and in Christ, asserts its supremacy, defeats sin 
in its stronghold, and makes the man free from the policy and power 
of the ‘ fleshly’ element (viii. 1—11). 

On this we observe in the first place that this analysis is under- 
taken in order to bring out the real function and character of law. 
Man’s constitution properly understood shows how law, being itself 
spiritual, holy, righteous and good, may yet be an occasion of sin. 
And the reason is shown to lie in the actual behaviour of man in the 
face of the knowledge of law, not in the nature of law itself. But the 
transference of the sinful character from law to man necessitates 
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further consideration of the nature of man. It might be supposed 
that man was essentially sinful. This is shown not to be the case. 
Sin is due not to man’s nature in itself and therefore necessary, but 
to the play of the elements of that nature among themselves, to the 
domination of the transitory and perishable nature (cdp) over that 
element by which man is essentially man and inwardly related to 
Gop (mvedua), or, to put it the other way, to the failure of that in 
man, which should rule, to establish its rule. The analysis repre- 
sents that domination as complete, as far as action goes; but not 
complete so far as to extinguish the higher element. And this state 
is unnatural, in the truest sense: for it is the result of a passing 
under the power of sin (14). Why and how this comes about, 
S. Paul does not indicate; he describes it wholly by metaphors 
(améxrewev, mempasiévos, évotxodat, dvtictparevouevor) ; he again gives 
no theory; he describes the fact, which he experiences, of the double 
forces at work in a man’s consciousness. There is the knowledge of 
good, there is the wrong act, there is the sense of sin and helplesgs- 
ness: there is again the reinforcement of the spirit by the Christ 
and the change of balance. Sin is man’s own act and yet not his 
true act : yet as his act it becomes a power dominating him by the use 
of what is truly part of himself. The whole process is within his own 
experience (vii. 5, 9, 14 f.). The sin which dwells in him is his. 
own sin. In regard to ‘flesh,’ the flesh is not in itself sinful (v. 9) 
but neither is it in itself good; it is neutral till the man begins 
to use it, with the knowledge given by law: but just because it 
is neutral, it is not easily malleable to the uses of the spirit; the man 
lets it engross his activity, in contradiction to such uses, and becomes 
not only ‘flesh’ but ‘fleshly’; the uses of the flesh supplant the uses 
of the spirit; and this disproportion or false relation, false to man’s 
true nature, is the state of sin. Consequently, sin is still originally 
and essentially due to man’s own act; it does not characterise flesh 
till an act of the kind has been committed: and when man’s spirit is 
so far renewed and reinforced that its habitual actions are changed 
and reversed, the flesh itself becomes, even with its present limita- 
tions, no longer the field of sin but an instrument of the spirit; ef. 
vi. 12, viii. 11. 

In regard to this passage as a whole, the question is asked whether 
S. Paul is here giving his own experience or dramatising in his own 
person what he conceives to be the general experience of men. 
There can be but one answer. The personal element is too definite, 
too sustained, and even too passionate, to allow the hypothesis of 
mere imagination, But even so there are two observations to be 
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made. First the analysis of a personal experience is so far akin 
to the poetic dramatisation of common human experience, that 
both, if they are true and deep enough, carry us down to the funda- 
mental facts and elements of human nature, which are common. 
The experience here analysed is typical just because it is so intensely 
and veraciously personal. Secondly, we are not to assume that in 
this analysis S. Paul is giving us the whole even of his pre-Christian 
experience. It is not his object to exhaust the account of himself, 
but to show his particular experience of the relation of law and sin. 
It is wrong to conclude that he could recognise in his pre-con- 
version life nothing but sin. As in Gentiles (ii. 15) and in Abraham 
and his true descendants (iv. 16 f.), so in himself he would recognise 
the presence, in its degree, both of the working of Gon’s Spirit and of 
the response of faith, the testimoniwm animae naturaliter Christianae. 
What he gives us here is not an exhaustive account, but a description 
of the dominant character of his religious life before his conversion, 
and, undoubtedly, a very real and awful experience. 

What conception, then, does S. Paul mean to convey by ‘sin’ as a 
power or influence? It seems to follow, from the above examination, 
that it is the conception of sin as a habit, formed by a succession of 
acts and seeming to acquire, and indeed acquiring for our experience, 
a control and mastery over a man, such as might be exercised by an 
external power. It comes to be felt as a power which holds man 
under bondage. And it is this feeling which S. Paul expresses by the 
metaphors, Bacievew, dovdela etc. But he does not go on to account 
for it, beyond the testimony of experience. He assumes its uni- 
versality, asa matter of common acknowledgment. He describes its 
character in such a way as to connect it with the action of the human 
will. He shows its operation, in the springing up of a wrong relation 
between the two main elements in human nature. And the deduc- 
tions he draws are the necessity for man in the first place of forgive- 
ness and justification and in the second place of the re-creation of, or 
communication of a new life to, his spirit, and through his spirit to 
his whole nature. Beyond these limits he does not go. 


E. @dvaros IN CC. V., Vi., VII. 


The use of this word and its cognates, in these chapters, is a 
striking instance of S. Paul’s method. He passes without hesi- 
tation from one meaning to another. In c. y. 12-21 the sense 
seems always to be that of natural death. In c. vi. it is uged of the 
death of Christ upon the cross, of the death to sin in baptism, of 
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natural death or perhaps spiritual (16, 23); in ¢, vii. 1—3 of natural 
death; 4,6 of death to the former state of sin under law; 9 ff. of 
spiritual death in sin. There is no attempt to harmonise these 
various meanings; the context alone decides between them in each 
case. And in some cases, as the notes have shown, it is by no means 
easy to decide. The natural and the spiritual are too closely inter- 
woven, not only in S. Paul’s thought but in common religious 
experience. It is interesting to notice that the metaphorical or 
spiritual use of the term is rare in §. Paul’s other epistles (2 Cor. ii. 
16, ii. 7(?), 2 Cor. v. 15; Gal. ii. 19; Col. ii. 20, iii. 3; 1 Tim. v. 6; 
ef. vexpés, Eph. ii.5; Col. ii. 13; Col. iii. 5 only), and paralleled only in 
8. John (1 Jo, iii. 14, v.16, 17; Ev. v. 24, viii. 51 only) and perhaps 
James i, 15. 
Fa 
Ey fis: 


6 av éml mavtov Ocds eddoyyTds els ToOds aidvas dyhy. 


The insertion of the participle throws emphasis on 6...éml rdvrwy and 
shows that it must be taken as subject and @eds as inapposition. Other- 
wise we should expect 6 éml rdvrwy Oebs. émt rdvyrwy implies not mere 
superiority (which seems never to be indicated by él with gen.) but 
authority and government, = He who is supreme governor of all things, 
a periphrasis for kUpios. mdyvrwy is probably neuter and refers to the 
whole process, in sum and in detail, of the ordered government and dis- 
pensations of the ages. The only other occurrence of éml mdévrwy in 
N.T.is in Eph. iv.6. The question, therefore, whether the phrase can 
be applied to 6 xpicrés depends not on any strict parallel, but on the 
analogy of the use of xvpios: for this cf. x. 9 with 12; 1 Cor. xii. 3; 
Phil, ii. 10, 11; and esp. 1 Cor. viii.6; Eph, iv. 5; and generally the 
application of xpos, with its O.T. associations, to Christ; see Hort, 
1 Pet. p. 30f. It still remains open to question whether S. Paul 
would name, as an attribute of the Christ, the management of the 
dispensations; Heb. i. 3 (fépwy x.7.d.) is only partly paralleled 
by Col. i. 17; and S. Paul himself seems to reserve this function of 
providential government to Gop as creator. The term «vpuos seems 
to be applied to Christ rather as sovereign over the present dispen- 
gation, than as the director of all the dispensations, the Son being 
the agent of the operations of the Father: cf. xvi. 25, 26. It was pro- 
bably some such consideration as this that led Hort to say (Appendix, 
ad loc.) that the separation of this clause from 6 xp. r. x. o. “ alone 
seems adequate to account for the whole of the language employed.” 
Neither §. H. nor Giff. elucidate this point. The question is not 
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whether the term 0eds as predicate or the verbal evAoyyrds would be 
used of Christ by S. Paul (there is strong evidence for an affirmative 
answer); but whether he would assign to Him this function of deity. 
It is to be observed that it is generally agreed that the form of the 
phrase 6 dv él wdvrwy throws the stress exactly on this function. 
These considerations point to a separation of this clause from the 
preceding; cf. 1 Clem. xxxii. 2. 

Two questions remain: (1) is the insertion of the clause, if 
separated from the preceding, natural in the context? (2) does the 
run of the whole sentence allow of such separation? 

As regards (1) the immediate context deals with Gon’s dispensation 
to and through Israel suggested by the strange paradox that the 
dispensation of the Gospel, expounded in the preceding chapters and 
in full climax in ch. viii., finds Israel alien, That the Gospel should 
have been prepared for in Israel, and that in spite of Israel’s 
opposition the Gospel should now be in full course in its compre- 
hensive universality, are both the results of Gop’s government or 
management of the dispensations: it is not unnatural that when 
the climax of the description of Israel’s past has been reached, while 
the climax of ch. viii. is still in mind, S. Paul should turn to bless 
Him who directs and orders all, Gop worthy to be blessed for ever. 
The emphatic position and phrasing of 6 dy él mdvrwv suits the 
turn of thought exactly. Nor is this assumption out of place here, 
in view of the great sorrow spoken of in v. 2 (as Giff.) : that sorrow 
does not even for a moment suspend 8. Paul’s trust in the just and 
merciful government of Gop. 

(2) Itis no doubt true that the change of subject is abrupt: but 
it is of the very nature of an interjectional ascription to be abrupt: 

_and the formal abruptness is compensated by the naturalness of the 
interjection. 

Two further points require to be noticed. (1) It is argued that 
in ascriptions of blessing evAoynrds always comes first in the sen- 
tence. But no order of words is so fixed that it cannot be changed 
for emphasis’ sake: and the emphasis on 6 dy éml mayrwy is amply 
sufficient to account for the order here; cf. Ps. lxvii. (Ixviii.) 2 LXX. 
(2) It is argued that 7d kara cdpxa requires the statement of the 
other side of the nature of the Christ. But this argument ignores 
the reason for the mention of the Christ here at all, namely, to 
complete the enumeration of the privileges of Israel. 

On the whole I conclude that the most natural interpretation is to 
place the stronger stop after odpxa and to translate ‘He that governs 
all, even Gop, be blessed for ever. Amen.’ 
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It is perhaps necessary to observe that this comment is not in- 
fluenced by the consideration that S. Paul was not likely to apply the 
term eds predicatively to Christ. The possibility of his doing so 
ought not to be denied in view of 2 Thes. i, 12, Phil. ii, 6, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13, and other passages in which the Father and the Son are co- 
ordinated. 

Prof. Burkitt (J. T. S. v. p. 451 ff.) argues that the duiv marks the 
clause as an ascription of blessing to Gop, not a description of 
nature. The ascription is here made, as an appeal for Gon’s witness 
to the truth and sincerity of his statement in 1—4; cf. Rom. i. 25; 
2 Cor. xi. 81. He takes 6 wy (cf. Exod. iii. 14, 15; Rey. i. 4) as 
representing the ‘Name of the Holy One,’ the mere utterance of 
which with the necessarily accompanying benediction is an appeal 
to the final court of truth. So he connects ‘“‘Rom. ix. 1, 5b, od 
PesSoua...6 ay, él mdvrwy Beds, evhoyyrds els Tovs aldvas, dunv: I lie 
not. The Eternal (Blessed is His Name!) I call Him to witness.” 
While this argument seems to me conclusive as to the main con- 
nexion and intention of the clause, and the reference in 6 dv to 
Exodus seems very probable, I still feel that the context and the 
Greek order point to connecting émi réyrwy with 6 wy, nor does this 
seem inconsistent with such a reference. If ém) mdvrwy had been 
meant as epithet to eds, I should have expected the avoidance of 
ambiguity by a change of order—deds éml rdytwp. 

A conjectural emendation of the text (dv 6 for 6 av) has occurred to 
commentators from time to time. Jonas Schlicting in his commentary 
on the Romans (1656) mentions it, as likely to suggest itself, and 
points out the suitability of the climax, but rejects it as giving an 
unscriptural phrase. John Taylor (of Norwich, 1754) makes the same 
suggestion and justifies it as giving a proper climax. Wetstein refers 
to these and others, without comment. Bentley (Crit. Sacr. ed. Hillis, 
p. 30) mentions it, apparently with favour. John Weiss (op. cit. 
p. 238) adopts it, referring to Wrede, Lic. Disp., a work which I have 
not seen. Hart, J. 7. S. xi. p. 36n., suggests the same emendation, 

Mr Hart supports the emendation, in a letter to me, as follows: 
‘¢ St Paul is writing here if anywhere as a Jew, and the relation of Israel 
to the Gop of Jacob forms the proper climax: Christian scribes altered 
the text because in their view that privilege was forfeited and had 
lapsed to the Church. I think this passage from Philo clinches the 
matter—de praemiis § 123 (M. ii. p. 428) (Lev. xxvi. 12) rovrov Kahet- 
rat Oeds idlws 6 Tov cuumdvTwy Oeds, Kal Nads EEapeTds mad OdTOS Ov THY 
Kara pépos apxovray adhd Tod évds Kat mpos adjPecav apxovros, drylov 
dyws.—So St Paul says ‘to whom belongs the supreme Gop, blessed 
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be He for ever and ever, Amen.’ But his reporters did not sympathise 
and desiderated an antithesis to xara odpxa, having identified the 
(abstract) Messiah with our Lord.” 

It will be seen that here again the justification of the conjecture 
depends on the propriety of the climax. The quotation from Philo 
does not, I think, carry us far. He is there emphasising the establish- 
ment of a personal relation between the Gop of all men and the in- 
dividual saint, and he calls this single person a Aads é&arperds. Such 
language could of course be used by any Jew or Christian. We have 
a parallel in Heb. xi. 16: ov« émaucxdveTar 6 Beds Oeds émixadeioOau 
adt&v, hroiuacey yap avrots ré\w. But the point need not be laboured. 
Against this suggestion the following points may be urged :—(1) It 
ignores the effect of the duqv in making the whole clause an ascrip- 
tion: see above. (2) The question is raised whether the idea 
embodied in the term ‘The Gop of Israel’ is naturally to be expected 
as the climax of the enumeration here made. It may be premised 
that that term is never used by 8. Paul in his Epistles, or indeed in 
the N. T. except in Mt. xy. 31, Lk, xvi. 18, Acts xiii. 17. It does not 
occur, either explicitly or implicitly, in the other enumerations of the 
privileges of Israel (Rom. ii. 17, ili. 3, 2 Cor. xi. 22). Further, in 
this Epistle the whole argument has been based on the universal 
relation of Gop to man; and the very phrase é& wy 6 xpicrds TO KaTa 
cdpka seems to exclude the divine relation of the Christ, and a fortiori 
the relation of man to Gop, from the list of the special privileges of 
Israel. Finally, the phrase érl mdvrwy (see above), as referring 
directly to the governing and dispensing operations of Gop gives, 
almost necessarily, a wider range of reference than to the relations 
to Israel alone. 


Gy] OAPPeeixe——_ x 


The difficulty of the passage for us les in the fact that we 
habitually think primarily of the destiny of the individual as such 
and the determination of his final position in relation to Gop: and 
we bring into this passage the problems of predestination and free- 
will as they affect the individual man. 8. Paul’s thought here is 
different. He is thinking, first, of the purpose of Gop and the work 
to be done in the execution of that purpose. He then sees in the 
selection of certain men and nations for this work, the deter- 
mination, that is to say, of their position in regard to the work, a 
signal instance of Gop’s graciousness and merey. It is a high 
privilege to be called to assist in carrying out Gov’s purpose, 
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Finally, he holds that, with this call and determination by Gon, 
there still remains to man the choice of acceptance of the call. If he 
accepts willingly, he becomes an instrument of mercy, that is an 
instrument in the execution of Gopv’s purpose for mankind. If he 
rejects the call and sets himself against the purpose, he still cannot 
escape from the position of an instrument; but, by his own act, he 
puts himself into that relation to Gop, which involves the exhibition 
of Gonv’s wrath on sin; he becomes an instrument of wrath, serving 
Gon’s purpose still, but in spite of himself and to his own destruction. 

Within the lines of this conception, we can see the rationale of 
8. Paul’s treatment of individual cases. In the case of Esau and 
Jacob, the selection assigned to Jacob the leading part in the execu- 
tion of the purpose, to Esau the part of a servant. . In the history of 
Esau and his’ descendants, it is clear this part of a servant was 
rejected; Edom set itself in antagonism to Israel, fell under the 
wrath of Gop and received the doom implied in the word éulonoa. 
In the case of Pharaoh, the selection assigned to him the réle of 
giving a signal exhibition of Gov’s power and proclamation of His 
Name. The way in which Pharaoh played that réle was again the 
way of opposition: he set himself against the purpose of Gop: a 
‘hardening’ of his own character and purpose was the result; where 
he might have been an instrument of mercy, he became an instrument 
of wrath; and while Gop’s purpose of mercy in Israel was still fulfilled, 
Pharaoh was doomed. In the case of Israel, we see an ambiguous 
result. The selection, again, assigned to Israel the place in the 
execution of the purpose, which involved the storing up and ulti- 
mately the communication of Gon’s purpose of mercy to all mankind. 
As the history of Israel develops, some are seen to accept this duty, 
others to reject it. There follows in part, a blinding of perception 
(rdbpwors dd wépous), an ignorance (dyvo.w) of the end itself for which 
they are selected. The end itself cannot now be carried out by their 
means; and they are rejected. But this very rejection of part of 
Israel is a further revelation of Gop’s true purpose in Israel; and 
the continued acceptance of the faithful remnant is a triumphant 
vindication of the patience of Gop and the permanence of His 
purpose. Only in the case of the faithless portion of Israel, does 
S. Paul’s thought pass on to the ultimate issue for those who reject 
their proper work in the execution of the purpose. Here he derives 
from the fact of the original selection a far-reaching hope. He seems 
to suggest that the ultimate realisation of the purpose of Gop for all 
mankind, through the faithful stock, may itself produce such an 
effect upon the blinded Israel, that they too will see the truth and 
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again come under the mercy of Gop (xi. 11, 12, 17—23, 28—32). 
In most remarkable language he speaks of the gifts and the calling 
of Gop being irreversible, and the love of Gop, manifested in the 
original selection and exhibited towards ‘ the fathers,’ as still marking 
His real relation even to these children who have rejected its appeal. 

We observe, then, in these chapters, ag in the earlier, that S. Paul 
is dealing with what he regards as the facts of history and experience, 
and drawing his conclusions from them. He is not expounding a 
solution or even a statement of the metaphysical problems of pre- 
destination and freewill. He conceives of human experience as wit- 
nessing to a comprehensive and far-reaching purpose of Gop in His 
self-revelation to man. ‘The destinies of men he sees as determined, 
on the one hand, by Gon’s call to men and to families and nations to 
take part in the execution of that purpose, and, on the other, by the 
attitude which men, as individuals or families or nations, take up 
towards that call. The call assigns in each case a definite part and 
duty, not the same for all, but differentiated, that each may have his 
part. And in accordance with the way in which each undertakes the 
part assigned to him, comes success or failure for him. The grounds 
on which the several parts are assigned are hidden in the mystery of 
creation. The ultimate issue for individuals is hidden. What is | 
known is that behind the vast purpose remains eternally the love of 
Gop, and in its exectition is manifested inexhaustible wisdom and 
knowledge. If we feel, at first, a sense of disappointment, when we 
realise that we can get little light from these chapters on those 
metaphysical problems, a little reflection will show that the religious 
significance of the position here expounded is of enormously greater 
importance than any such solution could be. The conception of the 
whole process of the ages as being based upon the love of Gop, and 
directed in whole and in detail by His infinite wisdom and know- 
ledge; the conception of man as called to cooperate with Gop in the 
execution of this mighty plan; the assertion of man’s undiluted re- 
sponsibility for playing his part in the place assigned to him, in free 
response to the call of Gop; here are ideas which touch life at every 
point, and have the power to inspire faith and to invigorate character 
in the highest degree. 

On this question of election there is a very interesting discussion 
by Hort, in the Life and Letters, ii. p. 333, 
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H. APostues. 


1. This word, in the sense of a commissioned representative, is 
not found in Greek later than Herodotus (1. 21, v. 38). In classical 
Greek it means ‘a fleet’ or ‘expedition.’ It has not yet been found 
in Hellenistic Greek; but it would not be surprising if it should occur 
at that stage in the same sense as in the old Ionic language (ef. 
Nageli, pp. 22—23). 

2. In the Synoptic Gospels, the word is used by all three with 
reference to the Galilean mission of the disciples (Mt. x. 2; Mk iii. 
14, vi. 30; Lk. vi. 13, ix. 10). It is possible that, as von Dobschiitz 
argues, all these cases may be traced to S. Luke. But the use of the 
verb dmooré\\w in the same connexion (Mt. x. 5, 16, 40; Mk iii. 14, 
vi. 7) in Mt. and Mk makes it probable that the substantive also is 
original in these passages. Otherwise it is found in S. Luke only 
(xi. 49, xvii. 5, xxii. 14, xxiv. 10). But the verb, again, is used by 
the Lord both of His own mission, and of the mission of prophets, 
and of disciples, both in plain sayings and in parables. The quota- 
tion in Lk. iv. 18 may be the origin of the whole usage. 

3. §. John uses the substantive only once (xiii. 16) to describe, 
though indirectly, the relation of the disciples to the Lord. He algo 
uses the verb both of the Lord’s own mission and of His mission of 
the disciples. 

While these facts do not prove conclusively that the word was used 
of the Twelve by the Lord Himself, they show that the adoption of 
the title by the Twelve from the first would have been natural, if not 
inevitable. 

4. The use in the Acts is consistent: (1) it is commonly used of 
the Twelve (Eleven) in the early chapters (i.—xi., xv.) only. They are 
otherwise described, as the Hleven (ii. 14) or the Twelve (vi. 2) only. 
It is to be noted that in this section the properly missionary work of 
the Twelve is the main subject: in c. xv. the conditions of missionary 
work are under discussion. The dominant use therefore of this term 
is natural: and its strict limitation to the Twelve shows that it 
already has an official sense. It is hardly possible, however, to say 
whether the word belongs to an early document used by 8. Luke, or 
whether it is chosen by him as the best description in the circum- 
stances of the character which the Twelve bear. There is nothing so 
far to show that he included any others than the Twelve in the title. 
(2) Twice and only twice he uses the word of Barnabas and Paul, on 
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their first mission (xiv. 4, 14). It is to be noticed that he does not 
use the word in describing the origin of the mission (ddopicazre... 
dmé\voay, xiii. 2, 3) but in xiii. 4 he uses the remarkable phrase 
exreupbevtes Umd TOD aylov mveduaros (xill. 2, cf. xiv. 26). The com- 
mission and the work were not given by the Church but by the Holy 
Spirit, and under ‘the grace of Gop,’ We cannot say, therefore, that 
the term dmécrodos is here used of them. as commissioned by the 
Church of Antioch. , As with the Twelve, so with these two the com- 
mission is from above. 

It is remarkable that the word does not appear again after c. xv. 
As regards the Twelve the explanation is obvious: they are not 
mentioned again!. But it is very remarkable that the term is never 
again used of 8. Paul®. If we bear in mind how frequently 8. Paul 
uses it of himself, the fact of its absence from this whole section of 
S. Luke would seem to militate against the suggestion that S. Luke 
is dependent on 8. Paul for his use of the word; and to favour the 
supposition that in the earlier chapters he found it in his sources. , 

5. S. Paul’s letters give us the earliest direct documentary evi- 
dence for the current meaning of the word: it is therefore important 
to consider in detail his use. 

i. He uses the word of himself in the addresses of all his epistles, 
except 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Romans, Philippians and Philemon. 
In all cases the source of the apostleship is described, either by the 
simple genitive Ijc0d Xp. or Xp. Iyo., or in Galatians by an expanded 
prepositional clause having the same effect. The absence of the title 
in 1 and 2 Thessalonians is probably due to the greeting being a joint 
one from ‘Paul, Silvanus and Timotheus’: that he claimed the office 
is clear from 1 Thes. ii. 6. In Romans and Philippians, for different 
though cognate reasons, he suppresses the title: in Romans it is part 
of his delicate waiving of authority; in Philippians it is one of the 
many marks of intimacy and affection. But in the introduction to 
the Romans he describes his own position in terms of the apostolate 
(i. 5, éAdBomev xdpw Kal dmrocrod\jv) with the same indication of its 
relation to the Lord (6 of) as in Galatians. 

The use of the word of himself is rare in other parts of the 
Epistles. Once in 1 Corinthians (ix. 1, 2) he insists on his position 
as apostle and the consequent rights. In the same epistle (xv. 7) he 
recalls its original basis. In 2 Corinthians we may say that the 
whole of cc. x.—xiil. are an assertion and defence of bis apostolic 

1 Cf, Harnack, Lukas etc., p. 200, n. 1. 


2 The verb occurs in this sense only in xxii. 2, xxvi. 17, 8S. Paul’s 
speeches. 
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character, though he does not apply the word directly to himself 
except in xii. 12. In 1 Thes. ii. 6 and 1 Cor. iv. 9 he includes 
himself in the number of Xpiorod dméorodor or simply of drdaroXot. 
In 1 Tim. ii. 7, 2 Tim. i. 11 he refers to his appointment (éré0yv) as 
apostle. Finally, in Romans xi. 13 he speaks of himself as é6vav 
dméoro\os—the only place where he uses the word with an objective 
genitive: though in Gal. ii. 8 we have dmooro\} with the same 
genitive. 

There can be no doubt as to the meaning of the title to S. Paul. 
It involves a definite and direct appointment received from the Lord, 
to preach the Gospel, in particular to the Gentiles, to carry the due 
authority as representative of the Lord (cf. 2 Cor. v. 20), and to do 
the acts belonging to such an office. It is an independent and pleni- 
potentiary office, in the assertion of which often the whole cause of 
the Gospel proves to be involved. At the same time there is no trace 
that either the office or the name or the contents are new. Where 
there is explanation, it is of the nature of an appeal to acknowledged 
facts rather than of exposition of any new idea or interpretation. 
When his position is disputed, it is his right to the office which is 
challenged, not his presentation of it. Consequently we conclude 
that the idea of the office, in the full sense as conceived by S. Paul, 
was already present and the word current in the Church when he first 
used it. 

ii. The question, however, arises, was it also current in a looser 
and wider sense? And as far as §. Paul’s evidence goes this leads to 
an examination of those passages in which he either includes others 
with himself in the designation, or applies it to others apart from 
himself. 

There are three classes of passages to be examined. First those in 
which there is a reference to all or some of the ‘original apostles’ 
whether exclusively or not; secondly, those in which the name is 
given to definite persons other than the original apostles; thirdly, 
those which speak of ‘apostles’ generally. 

(a) To take first the references to the ‘original’ apostles. 

Gal. i. 17, 19. The exact references in this passage are not clear. 
S. Paul first says that he did not go up immediately after his 
conversion to Jerusalem, mpds trols mpd éu.0f drocrédous. The phrase 
implies his own inclusion at that time in the class of Apostles: it 
must, presumably, refer to the Eleven or Twelve; but whether it 
includes others besides them is an open question. Anyhow, it implies 
that they were all apostles in the full sense in which he claimed to be 
one. Secondly, he seems to include both Cephas and James the 
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brother of the Lord in the class of apostles (vv. 18, 19): here we find 
an additional member of the class beside the Twelve, unless ‘James 
the brother of the Lord’ is, as is supposed by some, to be identified 
with James the Less. In the following chapter he speaks of James, 
Cephas and John as ortdou Soxodvres.... And his language shows 
that they as well as Barnabas were included with him, on an equality, 
though with different spheres of work. 

Here, then, we have the apostolate including, besides the Twelve, 
James (if not one of the Twelve), Barnabas and Paul. There is no 
question as to what an apostle is, only as to who are apostles. 

1 Cor. ix. 5, wh od« exomerv eLovolay...ws Kat of Novrol amédcronXoe Kal 
of ddeApol Tod Kupiov kal Kydas; 7 wdvos éyw Kat BapydBas otk exomev 
éfovolay— 

Here clearly Paul and Barnabas are.assumed to be drécroko. The 
clause ws xal...Knpas is strangely worded. But as Kndas is clearly 
one of of Nourol dmécrodor, it would appear that oi ddedpol Tod x. must 
also be included in the class: i.e. other brethren of the Lord besides 
James. ; 

1 Cor. xv. 7, efra rots drogrd\ols TaowW. 

This follows the mention of Cephas, the Twelve, the Five Hundred 
Brethren, James. It is possible that as ‘the Twelve’ in this enume- 
ration include Cephas, so ‘all the apostles’ include the Twelve and 
James only. But it is more natural to understand the phrase, with 
its emphatic maou, as including others. And in that case there were 
others, apostles in the same sense as the Twelve and James. There 
is no question here of a looser meaning of the word, but only of 
a wider range in its application. 

2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11, of SrepAlav dmrdoronror. 

In spite of the strong statement of certain critics, there is much to 
be said for referring this phrase to the same persons as are described 
in Galatians as of mpd éuod darécrok\o. The exact range implied is not 
clear. If, however, it is to be taken to refer to those who are described 
in xi, 13 as meracxnparifouevae ws dardcrodo Xpicrod, then the phrase 
is ironic, and describes the claim of those persons, not an admitted 
status. That claim may well have included a commission from the 
Lord, whether truly or falsely asserted; and indeed the words dmécro- 
ho. Xp. seom to imply that these persons did in any case make such 
aclaim. In this event, as 8. Paul does not exclude the possibility of 
others than the Twelve, James, Barnabas and himself having such 
a commission, we should have here definite evidence that there were 
others who rightly claimed the direct commission which is distinctive 
of the apostle in the strict sense of the word. 
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To return to 1 Cor. xv. 8, écxaroy 5¢ révrwv Krr. would seem to 
imply that to none later than 8. Paul was such a direct communi- 
cation addressed as could form the basis of the apostolic status. He 
was the last of the Apostles. 

Consequently, if the name covers the wider range that has been 
suggested, it still excludes all whose conversion must be dated later 
than S. Paul’s. 

(0) We pass to the cases in which the word is used of others than 
those specifically named. 

2 Cor. xi. 13, werarxnuarifopmevor ws dardoroho Xpicrod. 

This passage has been already dealt with. It supports both the 
strict meaning and the wide range of the word. 

2 Cor. viii. 23, etre ddedpol Hucy darbcroNoe exkAyorov. 

The context clearly decides that this phrase means ‘representa- 
tive agents of churches.’ They are therefore called ddéa Xpirod a 
manifestation of the power and the love of Christ, working in these 
churches to produce the exhibition of Christian brotherliness, in the 
contribution raised for the poor saints at Jerusalem. The whole 
passage deals with this contribution, and, in particular, with the 
precautions taken by S. Paul to have the whole matter put above 
suspicion. Representatives of all the contributing churches were 
associated with him in the company that conveyed the gift (see note 
on Rom. xvi. 16). Thus here we have a clear case of the use of the 
word not with a wider meaning, but in a different meaning, clearly 
defined by the genitive and by the context. 

Phil. ii. 25, "Exag@pédirov rov ddedpiv kal ouwvepysv Kat ovorparidrny 
pov vay dé drdcTodov Kal Necroupyov THs xpelas pov. 

Here again the context defines the meaning. Epaphroditus has 
been sent to represent the affection and support given by the Philip- 
pians to S. Paul in his labours. He has brought the assurance of 
their eager and unfailing affection, of their keenness for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and a contribution in money for this purpose. 
He is the agent whom the Church has sent to minister to 8. Paul’s 
need. The sense of the word is exactly the same as in 2 Cor. viii. 23. 

(c) In four passages—1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. ii. 20, ili. 5, iv. 11—the 
word is used absolutely, twice to describe the first order of members 
of the Church, each with their distinctive function and work (1 Cor. 
xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11); once to describe the foundation on which the 
Church is built (Eph. ii. 20); once to describe the primary recipients 
of the Gospel revelation (Eph. iii. 5), There can be no question but 
that in these passages the word is used in its strict sense: but the 
range covered by it is left undefined. 
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We conclude, then, as to S. Paul’s use of the word: 

(i) In all but two passages, he uses it of commissioned preachers 
of the Gospel. Wherever he defines the source of the commission, it 
is referred to the direct intervention of the Lord: It is reasonable to 
infer that the same direct intervention is implied in those passages 
where there is no precise definition. 

(ii) In two passages only is it used in another sense, and there 
the special sense is clearly defined. 

(iii) There is no evidence that he used the word in such a general 
sense of ‘ missionaries’ as would dispense with this condition. 

(iv) He includes under the name, the Twelve, the Brethren of the 
Lord, himself, Barnabas, perhaps Silas and probably others unnamed 
(1 Cor. xv. 7); he must be taken to imply that all these men were 
original Apostles, in the sense that they received their commission 
from the Lord Himself. 

(d) We now come to Rom. xvi. 7. 

The obvious meaning of this passage is that Andronicus and Junias 
were themselves apostles. According to 8, Paul’s usage, this must 
mean that they were apostles in the strict sense, that is, that they 
had received their commission from the Lord Himself and probably 
(see above, on 1 Cor. xv. 8) before 8. Paul. They were among the 
of mpd éuod drécrodo of Gal, i. 17. And this points to supplying 
amécrodot to yéyovav—who became apostles in Christ even before me. 

6. In other passages of the N.T. (a) we find the title dw. ’I. Xp. in 
1 and 2 Pet.i. 1. 

(b) In 2 Pet. iii. 2, Jude 17 we have a general reference to oi 
ambarodot (7. k. 7. Jude) as the original authorities for teaching. 

(c) Rey. xviii. 20, the apostles are the first class in the Church, 
followed by oi rpopfra. 

(d) Rev. xxi. 14, dudexa dvéuara r&v dwbdexa drocrédAwy Tod dpviov 
are written on the twelve foundation-stones of the city. 

(ec) Rev. ii. 2, there are those who assert themselves to be apostles 
and are not as in 2 Cor. xi. 13. 

The only passage which contributes new light is Rev. xxi. 14, 
where there is an apparent identification of ‘the Twelve’ and the 
‘Apostles.’ It would appear that the number twelve has become 
symbolic: and we can hardly argue from this passage as to who were 
included in the class. 

(f) Heb. iii. 1 gives us a unique description of our Lord as dmécTo- 
dos. This must be connected with those passages in Synn. Evv. and 
Joh., in which the verb is used by our Lord of His own mission. 

7. In the Patres Apostolici the word is used exclusively of the 
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original apostles as deriving their authority directly from the Lord. 
None are mentioned by name as apostles except 8. Peter and S. Paul. 
Papias, who names several of the Twelve, does not use the word apostle. 

The only exception to the rule is to be found in the Didache, 
where ‘apostles’ seem to be itinerant missionaries. The use is 
unique; unless Hermas, Sim. 9; 15, 4; 16, 5, are to be taken as 
implying a wider range. But ib. 17, 1 seems to limit the term 
dmrécTono; to the Twelve; the others would be included under é:ddécxa- 
do. We must either suppose that the author of this portion of the 
Didache used what had become a current term for wandering evange- 
lists: or that the application of the term to such is his own invention 
(see Dean Robinson, J. 7. S., April 1912, pp. 350—351). In either 
case it cannot be taken as evidence for the use or meaning of the 
term in the Apostolic times. 

8. It has been suggested that the term is derived from con- 
temporary Jewish practice. It is supposed that it was customary 
fo send from Jerusalem persons representing the authorities to the 
various settlements of Jews of the Dispersion. The definite evidence 
for this is found in Justin Dial. 17 and 108, where he speaks of 
‘chosen men’ being sent from Jerusalem to denounce the new 
Christian heresy. Saul’s mission to Damascus is regarded as an 
instance of this procedure. The supposition is in itself, on general 
grounds, probable; but there is no evidence that the name ‘apostles’ 
was given. to such persons: and it is obvious that the character of 
their office and business was widely different from that of the 
Christian Apostles. 

Further, it has been suggested that a parallel may be found in the 
use of the name apostoli, for agents sent by the central authority to 
collect the annual tribute of the Jews of the Dispersion. But such 
agents do not seem to have been sent out till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Before that time, the process by which these contri- 
butions were remitted to Jerusalem is clearly described both by 
Philo (de mon., Mang. u, 224: leg. ad Caiwm, Mang. 1. 568, 592) 
and Josephus (Anti. xiv. 7, 2; xvi. 6 ff.). The contributions were 
stored up in a safe place in the locality and remitted to Jerusalem 
by the hands of members of the particular community, carefully 
selected. These people were. called iepdmomzor (Philo) and the contri- 
butions tepa xpiuara. There is no hint of any agents from Jerusalem 
being concerned in the matter: and the persons actually engaged 
were not called ‘apostles.’ The real parallel to this arrangement is 
the measures taken by S. Paul for providing for the safe and trust- 
worthy remission to Jerusalem of the contributions of the Gentile 
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Churches. It was not till after the destruction of Jerusalem, when 
we may suppose that it became necessary to provide further means 
for the consolidation of the relations with the central community, 
that we hear of ‘apostles’ sent from the centre for this and other 
purposes. 

To sum up: 

1. There is practically no evidence for the use of this term in the 
sense required in classical Greek later than Herodotus (Nageli, ad vb). 

2. It is used in LXX., 3 Kings xiv. 6 (A), of Ahijah the prophet; 
and of messengers, Isa. xviii. 2 (Q). 

8. In Joh. xiii. 16 it is used as correlative to rév réuyavra: it does 
not occur elsewhere in 8S. John: but the verb is used both of the 
Lord’s own mission and of His mission of the disciples. 

4, In the Synoptic Gospels it is used in connexion with the 
Galilean Mission (by all three); otherwise only by 8. Luke (thrice) ; 
in all cages with reference to the Twelve. 

The verb is used in sayings attributed to the Lord, of Himself, 
of the O.T. prophets, and of the Twelve, in reference to the Galilean 
mission. 

5. In Hebrews it is used of the Lord Himself, 

6. Itis used of the Twelve and of Barnabas and Paul in Acts; of 
the Twelve (? exclusively) in Rev. and (including 8. Paul) in the Patres 
Apostolici. 

7. In S. Paul it is used of himself (as 1 and 2 Pet.): of those who 
were apostles before him including the Twelve and others: of apostles 
as original and first order in the Church (so 2 Pet., Jude, Rev.), in no 
case with precise definition of range: and in two cases of agents com- 
missioned by churches. 

8. There is no distinct evidence that it was in use among the 
Jews in the Apostolic age. 

9. The Didache is the only evidence in the first 150 years for 
its use among Christians in the more general sense of evayyedtorys. 

10. Itis a probable conclusion that the word was derived from the 
Lord Himself; either that He called the Twelve apostles: or that His 
use of the verb to describe His own mission and theirs, led His 
followers who received the special commission to describe themselves 
as His dmrécro)o. 

On this subject see Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 92 ff. ; Von Dobschiitz, 
Probleme, pp. 104 f.; Batiffol, Primitive Catholicism (E.T. 1911), 
pp. 36 ff.; Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 22 f.; Chapman, John the 
Presbyter. 
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UereOre XV Xx VL 
A. 


There is considerable difficulty as to the original place of the 
doxology (xvi. 25—27). The facts are as follows: 

I. The doxology is placed 

1. at the end of the Epistle (after xvi. 23 (24)) 
i. by the MSS preferred by Origen (Ruf.), 
ii. by SBCDE minuse. 3, 4, def, Vulg., Pesh., Boh., 
Aeth., Orig. (Ruf.), Ambrosiaster, Pelagius, 
Aug., Sed., 16, 18, 137, 176. 
2. After xiv. 23 
i, Some MSS ap. Origen. 
ii, L, most minusc., Syr. Harcl., Goth., Theodoret, 
Joh. Damasce. : Antiochian recension and com- 
mentators. 
3. In both places AP 5, 17, Arm. codd. 
4. Omitted altogether 
i, Marcion ap. Origen. Codd. ap. Hieron. (in Eph. 
iii. 5)=Origen (Hort, Lit Essays p. 333). 
ii. FGg. 

II. There is some, very obscure, evidence that cc. xv. xvi,—23 
(24) were omitted in some systems of Church lections. This depends 
on the list of capitula in Codices Amiatinus and Fuldensis, both of 
which seem to omit cc. xv. xvi. while including the doxology 
immediately after xiv. 23. The only other evidence for this omission 
is Marcion, ap. Origen (as generally interpreted, see below). G has 
a blank space after xiv. 23; but the attempt to show that in its 
ancestry occurred a manuscript which omitted cc. xv. xvi. seems to 
have failed. 

III. A variation of text, which has to be considered at the 
same time as the above, occurs in GF. Ini. 7, 15 & ‘Pdyuy is omitted 
by Gg (F defective), 47 mg. (note oni. 7), Some support has been 
sought for this omission in Origen and Ambrosiaster (Lightfoot), but 
without sufficient grounds. Zahn (Exe. 1.) considers the reading to 
be original. 

Origen’s testimony is contained in the following passage from 
Rufinus’ translation x. 43, Vol. vi1., p. 453 ed. Lomm. 

Caput hoe Marcion, a quo Scripturae Evangelicae atque Apostolicae 
interpolatae sunt, de hac epistola penitus abstulit; et non solum hoe, 
sed et ab eo loco, ubi scriptum est: “‘omne autem quod non est ex 
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fide peccatum est:” usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit. In aliis vero 
exemplaribus, id est, in his quae non sunt a Marcione temerata, hoc 
ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus. In nonnullis etenim co- 
dicibus post eum locum, quem supra diximus, hoe est: ‘‘omne 
autem peccatum est”: statim cohaerens habetur “ei autem qui potens 
est vos confirmare.’’ Alii vero codices in fine id, ut nunc est positum, 
continent. Sed iam veniamus ad capituli hujus explanationem. 

These statements, always with reserve as to the accuracy of Rufinus, 
have usually been taken to show that Origen had before him 

1. Marcion’s Apostolicon, omitting the whole of ce. xv. xvi. 

2. Some Codices independent of Marcion, which included these 
chapters but put the doxology after xiv. 23. 

8. Other Codices, which he accepted, which put it at the end, 
in its present place. But Hort, reading ‘non solum hic sed et in eo 
loco,’ interprets this statement as to Marcion to mean that he omitted 
the doxology in both places, and to have no reference to the rest of 
ce. xv. xvi. Zahn takes ‘dissecuit’ to mean ‘mutilated or tore to 
shreds’ (in contrast with ‘penitus abstulit’) and regards the statement 
as attributing to Marcion the omission of the doxology and the mutila- 
tion of xv. xvi. by corrections and omissions. 

Hort’s suggestion has not been adopted by other critics. Zahn’s 
translation seems hardly adequate to the phrase “usque ad finem 
cuncta.”’ 

This testimony of Origen is probably to be supplemented from Jerome 
on Eph. iii. 5 (Vallarsi, vol. viz., p. 591 b) that the doxology is found 
‘*in plerisque codicibus.” Hort (Lft, B. H., p. 332) gives reasons for 
thinking that Jerome is here drawing upon Origen’s commentary and 
therefore that we have again indirect evidence from Origen of the 
omission of the doxology being due to Marcion. 

We have, then, evidence that in Origen’s time there were three 
forms of the text. 

(a) Marcion’s text=i—xiy. 23 (or ii—xiv. 23+xv. xvi. 
23 (24) altered). 

(b) Nonnulli codices=i.—xiv. 23, xvi. 25, 27, xv. xvi. 
1—23. 

(c) Codices used by Origen =i,—xvi. 27 (=W. H.), 

There is no existing textual support for (a). But 

(a) Marcion’s text+xv. xvi. 1—23 is the text of GFg. 

(6) is supported by the MSS given above I 2. ii. 

(c) is supported by the MSS given above I 1. ii, 

There is therefore very strong MSS authority for preferring (c). 
But the question arises how the various changes came about, 
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Marcion’s text is generally explained as due to the principles on 
which he revised the Gospels and Epistles. There is some difference 
of opinion as to whether he had any textual authority behind him. 

Of the other variations three principal accounts have been given: 

1, Lightfoot (Bibl. Hssays, p. 287, 1893) holds that S. Paul 
himself made two recensions of his Epistle; (i) the original letter= 
i.—xvi. 23 sent from Corinth to Rome, (ii) a second edition altered to 
form a circular letter to a number of Churches unnamed, either late 
in or after the Roman imprisonment=i.—xiy. 23+the doxology, 
written for a conclusion, and omitting & ‘Péuy in i. 7, 15. This 
letter was in circulation, and afterwards was completed by the addition 
of xv.—xvi. 23 (24). Against this theory it is ‘argued (1) that no 
sign of the existence of this letter remains, though such might have been 
expected in the case of a circular letter addressed to various localities, 
unless the obscure testimony of the Capitulations can be alleged: 
(2) that it is inconceivable that 8. Paul himself could have made a 
division after xiv. 23, the argument being continuous to xv. 13 
(S. H.): (8) that the argument which Lightfoot himself bases on the 
uniqueness of the doxology in its present place as a conclusion holds 
with much gveater effect against its position in the circular letter as 
conceived by him. These objections though of various weight are 
conclusive. 

2. Hort holds that the W. H. text represents the original 
letter: that for purposes of reading in church cc. xy. xvi. were 
omitted, and the doxology placed at the end of xiv. 23: that the 
position of the doxology in church lections caused certain scribes to 
place it here, and either to duplicate or to omit at xvi. 23. 

3. Zahn argues that the original position of the doxology was 
at xiv. 23. He bases this position on internal grounds: (1) the 
absence of a doxology at the end in all other epistles of S. Paul, 
(2) the anacoluthic character (leg. @) of the doxology implies a strength 
of emotion which is unlikely after the list of salutations, (3) its close 
connexion with the argument of xiv. 1—xv. 13, (4) the confusion of 
text (in connexion with the benediction) at xvi. 20, 23 can only be 
explained by the intrusion of the doxology, (5) its transference from 
after xvi. 24 to xiv. 23 cannot be accounted for. Some of these 
arguments are unsubstantial: (3) would be strong if the doxology 
occurred after xv. 13: but the interruption of the argument, if it is 
placed at xiv. 23, is strongly against this theory as it is against 
Lightfoot’s. 

4. §. H. differ from the above by giving an influential 
position to Marcion’s text. They hold that (i) the original text was 
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that of W. H., (ii) Marcion cut off the last two chapters including the 
doxology partly on doctrinal grounds partly as unimportant for edifi- 
cation, (iii) Marcion’s text, iixiv. 23 om. also év ‘Puy, i. 7,15, hada 
considerable circulation and influence, (iv) for Church use it was 
supplemented by addition of the doxology i.—xiv. 23+xvi. 25—27 
(so arriving at Lightfoot’s second recension), (v) this form of the 
Epistle was then supplemented by scribes by the addition of xv. xvi. 
1—23, and in some cases by the addition of xv. xvi. 1—27, with a 
duplicate doxology. This explanation gets over the difficulty of the 
break at xiv. 23 by attributing it to Marcion’s doctrinal objection to 
parts of xy. (e.g. xv. 8). It rests mainly upon the assertion of the 
influence of Marcion’s Apostolicon. 

On the whole it seems to give the simplest explanation of a very 
complicated problem. 

5. Lake (Expositor, Dec. 1910) offers another explanation. 
He establishes the existence of a short recension i.—xiv. 23 + xvi. 25—27 
and argues that this recension omitted év ‘Puyy ine.i, The evidence 
for this recension is carried back (1) to the European type of the Old 
Latin Version (to which the capitulations of Cod. Amiat. are assigned), 
(2) to the African type of the same version, as evidenced by the fact 
that Cyprian fails to quote from cc. xv. xvi., and Tertullian adv. Mare. 
also omits all references to those chapters, although Marcion must 
either have omitted or mutilated them (see Origen, qu. above): and 
(3) is supported by the evidence of MSS which have xvi. 25—27 after 
xiv. 23, on the ground that the doxology must naturally come at the 
end of the Epistle. He argues that the two recensions were both 
current till Cyprian’s time; and that the doxology was placed after 
xvi. 23, when the two were combined (Alexandrian MSS in Origen’s 
time, Ambrosiaster and Jerome). It follows that no MS is preserved 
which has either recension in its original form. 

His theory of the recension is that the short recension preceded the 
long, both being due to 8. Paul himself. The short recension was 
written as a circular letter, a companion to Galatians (as Ephesians 
to Colossians), and this circular letter and Galatians were written 
considerably earlier than 1 Cor. In his winter sojourn at Corinth, 
S. Paul wishing to send to Rome a statement of his Gospel sent this 
circular letter with the addition of xy. xvi. 1—23, and the insertion of 
év ‘Pwun in co 1, to give it special application to the Christians at 
Rome. 

This hypothesis is clearly very attractive. The textual criticism on 
which it is founded is comprehensive and strong. The absence of 
direct documentary evidence for the short recension may be partly 
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accounted for by the lack of Old Latin evidence for the Epistle. 
But the difficulty besetting any theory which ends the Hyistle, in one 
of its forms, at xiv, 23, is peculiarly strongly felt in this theory. 
The argument is brought to an abrupt conclusion, and it is really 
unfinished. Yet in a circular letter, accompanying Galatians, most 
of all should we expect the argument to, be finished off and summed 
up. The abruptness of the conclusion is only emphasised by the 
doxology, or the grace and the doxology, supposed to follow im- 
mediately on 23. In fact in any theory of the textual variations, 
it ought to be regarded as fundamental that the separation between 
xiv. 23 and xv. 1—13 must have been due to violent interference with 
the original text—either of definite mutilation on doctrinal grounds, 
or of a mechanical arrangement for purposes of Church use. 

The references for this discussion are Lightfoot, Biblical Essays 
(1893), Zahn, Hinl. § 22, S. H. Romans uxxxvf., Westcott and Hort, 
Appendix ad loc., Kirsopp Lake, Hxpositor, Dec. 1910. 


B. 


Two other questions have been raised as to these chapters, on 
internal grounds. 

1. The doxology is said to belong, in style and thought, to a 
later period of S. Paul’s writings than that of the Epistle to the 
Romans. Lightfoot accepted this view and supported it by a close 
comparison with the Epistle to the Ephesians (Biblical Essays, 317 f.) 
and the Pastoral Epistles: and met it by attributing the doxology toa 
recension made by S. Paul himself at a later period (see above). Hort 
met this argument by pointing out (1) the close correspondence of the 
doxology with the main thoughts and object of the Epistle, (2) the 
correspondence of the language and thought with particular ex- 
pressions and conceptions found in Romans, 1 Corinthians (esp. c. ii.), 
Gal. and 1 and 2 Thes. (lc. p. 327f.). I have followed 8. H. in 
adopting Hort’s position here (see notes). The fact seems to be that the 
doxology sums up in terse and comprehensive form the positive view, 
which S. Paul had reached, of the relation of Jew and Gentile in Christ to 
each other and to Gop, as seen in relation to the whole purpose of Gop 
for man in creation and redemption. The Epistle to the Romans, as 
a whole, is a positive exposition of this theme, and so concludes the 
great period of strife through which S. Paul and the Gentile Churches 
had been passing. In the later Hpistles, especially Ephesians and 
Colossians, this position is assumed as settled and made the basis for 
further teaching both positive and polemical on the nature and place 
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of the Christian Society. It is not, therefore, unnatural that the 
language in which here §. Paul sums up the position should be 
represented, both in earlier Epistles where the main thought crops 
out, and still more in the later, where it is the foundation of 
additional superstructure. The doxology is, in this very important 
sense, a link between the two groups of Epistles. 

2. Some commentators have found a difficulty in the list of 
salutations in xvi. 83—16; and have argued that this must be a 
fragment of a letter addressed to the Church at Ephesus. There 
is no external evidence for separating these verses from the rest of 
cc. xv. xvi. As to the internal evidence it has been sufficiently 
shown by Lightfoot (Philippians, pp. 171—178, Caesax’s Household) 
and §. H. (notes ad loc.), that both as regards individual names and 
groups, and in view of the combination of Roman, Greek and Jewish 
names, a strong case can be made out for Rome, and to some extent 
against Ephesus. These authorities I have followed, both in this 
matter and in regard to the presence of Aquila and Priscilla at Rome 
(see notes). 

It may be further pointed out that in none of his Epistles addressed 
to Churches of his own founding does S. Paul send salutations to 
any individuals by name. Only in one case (i Cor. xvi. 19) does he 
send to such a Church a salutation by name from individuals in his 
own company: and there the salutation is from the group centring 
round Aquila and Priscilla. In Col., written to a Church he had not 
visited, he sends salutations from six of his companions by name, 
and names two members of the Colossian Church, one for greeting, 
one for warning. The unexpected fact comes out that in writing 
to Churches which he knew intimately S. Paul’s practice was to 
suppress all names. So far as this argument goes, then, it is against 
c. xvi, being addressed to Ephesus, and in favour of its being ad- 
dressed to Rome. Nor is the reason far to seek; where he knew 
intimately large numbers, selection would be difficult if not invidious. 
On the other hand, where he knew few, he would lay stress on this © 
acquaintance, as qualifying his want of familiarity with the Church 
as a whole. 
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